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JUspeciins the First Edition of this JVork^ the Re^ 
vieuers make ih^follomng mention: 


After f oiiKinj* out the requisite qualifications fiir the reader of history, the 
Monthly Review fur June ll<04, tlius{miCeeds,>-*Ut islin this acciiuiit that 
** ure consider a judicious survey of tlict\istory of the world, if it point out the 
principal ouilmt*s whicii merit the studenrs attention, and be also ac- 
** coiDpanicd wiih remarks of sueh a nature as we have described above, as 
** aUbiy useful and valuable acquisltioni and iTgivei us great pleasure -to ob* 
^ serve, that this desirable end is very successfully promoted in the celU ction 
“ of letters now before us. 

** Mr. Bigland dis(dn)s in this volume a welUcullivatoifaiiid comprehensive 
** mind, lli- siylMs generally correct though not highly fMAislied ; his itifor* 
** inatton is extensive; and the ronny peitinent remarks and inferenees, with 
■* which lie Ita^ ennehed iliis summary of general liiitory, meet our cordial 
spprubj'ioji. 

** *l‘hc letters are twenty-three in number; and although some of them are 
** of considerable leni;th, the reader wilt find no (wcadon to make that cir- 
** cum«iancc a subject of coipplaiiit. A copious lisf of tlie contents of each 
** is prefixed to tfle work, and will prove an useful remembrancer after the 
**. perusal of a letter; serving not only to imprint jie reflerlions on tiie rea> 
der’s mod, but at a clue to eoide biro to the ciffisideratiun of the subject 
** in a muie ample mannci at hfs own leisure.” 

The reviewer then goes into lengt(| will) some of the most interesting cx- 
tiarts, and concludes ihii!:;— 

** What enl{.^)iiencd mind will not ^ariiiy concur in these just and liberal 
** reflections! If otir limits permitted, we could with plca>«uie piorced to 
•* flaie the Autiu'rs view of America, and the probable cfTcris v hicli the fits. 

covery of tuat new world may ultimately ])roducc : but it u time for us to 
** clo-eour iimaiks, togcther^witb the fiiterckting volume which has excited 


are well pleaded with this publication, which, glided on theautho* 
'* rity of th<*most cc'.c-hiatcd i istonans, exliibsis a veiy useful manual for the 
•* younger i-iurlenl. It is wrilten wiih great vigour and perspicuity : nor do we 
** see ao) i'entiment is obtruded, ag.'iinst which, astliey iclaie either lo religion 
or polKiCk, it appears nccessaiy to caution Uie ytitin,; leader. It is an use* 
f* fui undertaking, well cxecutec!.” ttritiik Crtiic, July 1804. 


ThL linle hi'toric digest, collected from must unexreptiunable autlmrs is 
executed wuifgit ai neatness and propriety. The divisions, or “ periods.” 
•* aie clear and dis.'siiuiiiatcd. 'i he difTerenthisiuric details arc di.siinct and 
per^picuour, iltc icfleciions just and appropiiatc. On i he whole, the lei- 
** ters claiin uur apprubaiiuii.*' Critical RevUwt Julylt/H, 


THB AUTHOR’S 

ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC, 


The favourable reception given to this work 
in the rapid sal^ of large impressions^ hcks in^ 
duced the author to avail himself of the opportu* 
nity ajfozaSd by the present edition^ diligently to 
examine^ and carejutiy to correct it ; and he flat- 
ters himself it will be found more worthy of 
public approbrtio7i. It is with peculiar satisfac- 
tion he ackno'^ledges the encouragement he has 
met withy in his design to rehdcr the study of Uni- 
versal Hisiort/ more eas^ of access and familiar 
to the generality of readers / and presumesyfrom 
respectable testimonies in favour of his woiky and 
its extensive circulationy that it may be the means 
of\ntroducif^g this important subject to tjfe ac- 
quaintance of manify whose circumstances have 
hitherto deprived them of the advantage of ob- 
taining (on account of the expence and labour in 
perusing) more extensive works of a similar 
nature. 

J. B. 
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J^ETTER 1. 

SIB, 

In compliance tvidi yonr request, I take thq li« 
berty of laying before you a fear remarks on the 
use and igiportanceof an acquaintance with bi8> 
tory, accompanied with some reflections on the 
manner in which it ought to be read, so as to rea> 
der it an instructive and entertuning fond of ge«. 
■cral information. 

The bent of yonr genius seems to lead yon to 
the study of history. Ybu'wisli to acquire a ge> 
neral knowledge of tnatfkind, and historical read> 
ing is the only efiectyal means of obtaining it. 
In order to render you such hssistance as the m^ 
diomity of ^ly abilities enables me,#l herej[>re> 
sent you with some reflections and observations 
on the causes and consequences of the most re- 
markable events in the history of the world ,* with 
an attempt to delineate the general condition of 
mankind, in each remarkable period. 

Curiosity is inherent in man ; and, in some mea- 
sure, accompanies every degree of the human un- 
derstanding, and every modification of the mind. 
From the fthilosopher to the peasant, scarcely any 
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one is found who it not desirous of information 
on OIK subject or another; but tbisHwriosity is 
directed to different objects, in different minds, 
in proportion to tiieir degrees of elevation, or the 
extent of* their previous improvements. . That 
Colossus of literature ^and moral philosophy. 
Dr. Johnson, says, Curiosity is one of the 
most permanent and certain characteristics of a 
vigorous intellect.” (Ramb. vql> 2*p. S67;) and 
again, (vol. 3. p. 232 ) “ Curiosity is, in great 
aod generous minds, the fit'st passion and the 
last ; and, perhaps, always predominates in pro-' 
portion to the strength of the mentaUfaculties.” 
'These are the encomiums which that great ob- 
server of the human mind bestows on this pas- 
sion ; but jvithall deference to 8& respectable an 
authority, the praise is, perhaps, rather due to 
the direction it takhs^ than to the passion itself ; 
for curiosity, may be directed to the most insig- 
nificant as well as the most important objects. 
The uncultivated peasant confines his enquiries 
to the affairs of his own parish, while the man of 
a u^rc itif{}roved understanding, ilid more ex- 
tensive views, directs his attention to the affairs 
of the world at large, and is desirous of informa- 
tion relative to subjects which interest mankind 
in general ; the schemes of politicians, the stra- 
tagems of war, the fluctuations of commerce, 
and the progress of arts,- sciences, or literature. 
This active curiosity of man may be gratified in . 
many different ways; but no gratifleution can 
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ever satisfy ifc The traveller, who goes to view 
a strange fco*untry, on ascending every eminence, 
amuses his mind in the expectation of the pros- 
pect he shall enjoy from the summit^ but, on 
gaining his point, his curiosity is so far from be- 
ing extinguished by graiification, that it ope^ 
rates with redoubled forae, and excites his de- 
sires to contemplate the landscapes which lie be- 
yond his view**; and which, he expects, will yet 
diversify the scene, and amuse him in his farther 
progress. In like mlmner, the man of a cultiva- 
ted understanding, while be Investigates the won- 
ders of arf, or the phenomena of nature, finds 
his curiosit}” continually excited by new objects ; 
and the village gossip, who turns her thoughts to 
nothing farther than the domestic cpnce;ns of 
her neighbours, finds her curiosity as strongly 
and incessantly excited by ^lie whispers of scan- 
dal, and the trifling concerns of the neighbour- 
hood, as does the piiilosdplier who directs his at- 
tention to the most important and interesting 
phenomena of the physical, moral, or intellectual 
world. " > 

Since then curioslt}^ is a passion inherent ia 
the human mind, in every situation, from the 
gilded palace to the mud-walled cottage, and 
operates w-ith incessant activity upon every de- 
gree of the human understanding, it is an object 
of great utility and importance, in the right or- 
dering of the mind, to direct the operation of so 
active a quality to such subjects of enquiry as 

B 2 
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nay Wcooducive to' real improvement, and lead 
08 to the knowledge of mankind, that* vast soci^ 
ety, of which 'ever}' individual is a member. To 
acquire tj^in knowledge, wc must have recourse 
> to reading. Tlie mind is nourished, improved, 
and carried forward ta the perfection of its na- 
ture, by reading ant^ instruction. The human 
nndersUinding is a blank, which may be filled up 
with various kinds of matter ;* and whatever de- 
gree of genius a man may naturally possess, he 
nfust be indebted to reading and refiection for 
his subsequent improvement. For want of this, 
inany Flatos, Aristotles, and Ciceros, many 
Lockes and Newtons, are following the plough. 

'Reading and conversation . aj-e the two great 
Tehicles of information; but unless the former be 
cultivated, the latter will be un instructive. The 
man who has not improved his mind by reading, 
will not beable.4.0 instruct in conversation, or to 
derive much injktruction by that channel. It has 
teen often, aim justly teroarked, that reading 
alone is not sufficient to give a complete l;now- 
ledge of mankind. In allowing tlfe justness of 
this observation, we must, however, consider tliat 
reading is the basis of all intellectual acquire- 
ments, and instructs us in the theory, as the in- 
cidents of real life and conversation with man 
teach us the practical part of what is culled <the 
knowledge of the world, or of mankind. 

In order to attain this kind of knowledge, histo- 
ly is more requisite than any other kind of reading. 
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tnd beyond comparison more effectually condiH 
cive to tlfSit'emi, Books are composed to suit 
the capacities and invlinations of every descrip- 
tion of readers ; but we may, without hesitation, 
give the preference to historical I'eading, as a ve- 
hicle of geiteral infortnayon, when the term is 
understood in the full extcyit of its significalion ; 
‘for, SIS Cicero says, our edncatioi/begius at the 
cradle, aud ends ogly at the grave ; comprehend- 
ing the various kinds of information which the 
Onnd imbibes ihroifgh life, by all the means of 
ScfHiiiing knowledge; so we niny include, under 
the gcnciid denominaition of hisrory, every kiiul 
of knowledge we receive relative to utalter of 
fact ; and facts are the only means we possess of 
i^ve^ligating thfi motives of human conduct, and 
of acquiring a knowledge of mankindr 

l\»elry is adapted to aimisc»the fancy, to exalt 
llie imagination, and to remove the passions, ra- 
ther than to inform the ifiulerslanding. The poet 
creates, in his own ii)in|i, and endeavours to form 
in the minds of his readers, dn ideal world, often 
very differeil. from the real world. His charac- 
ters aud descriptiofis are fictitious. And flo- 
iiiance, like poetry, is only an effusion of the ima- 
gination, It paints, in glowing colours, the per-, 
formanccs, the su'n'eriiigs, or the successes of 
inytginary heroes. History, on the contrary, re- . 
hues the actions of men who have really existed, 
and shews what they have suffered, and what 
tliey have done. Romance describes uica such 
M S 
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as they might, or ought to have been : History 
represents them such as they really arc or have 
been. The former, like poetry, paints from 
fancy the latter draws from nature. 
gj Historjr is the exhibition of man, the display 
/of human life, and t(]ie foundation of general 
knowledge, it expanils the ideas, enlarges the 
mind, and eradicates those narrow and illiberal 
prejudices which dim and corrupt the under- 
standing. By developing the causes which in- 
fluence and direct the opinions and conduct of 
men, in different ages, in different countries, in 
different situations of life, and under different 
political and religious establishments, it tends to 
inspire liberality of sentiment will) a spirit of to- 
leration and universal benevolence. 

While we contemplate the various phenomena 
of the moral world/ and. the infinitely diversified 
and complicated scenes of human action, history 
exhibits, in successive order, as in a moving pic-^ 
tnre, all the generations of men. It displays the 
effects of political and religious systems, oit na- 
tions and on individuals, and shews^the rise and 
fall^f empires, kingdoms, and states, with the 
causes of their prosperity and decline, in pe- 
rusing the history of nations, we have an oppor- 
tunity of investigating the circumstances which 
gave rise to their existence, procured their ag- 
grandizement, precipitated them from their ele- 
vation, or effected their final subversion. Unhap- 
pily the annals of every country dcvelope such 
a tissue of fraud and violence, such a series of 
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vr^rs, battles^ treasons^ and ftratagems^ that some 
have denominated history a catalogue of the 
crimes and miseries of mankind. These thingSi 
however, are not unworty of attention^vas they 
shjpw in what manner the human passion^ operate 
in different situations and circumstances of life, 
and the consequences oi^their operation, the ex- 
treme instability of all sublunary things, and the 
uncertain n?ifure*of all human expectation but 
they are far from constituting the most pleasing 
or valuable part o^ historical information. The 
most rational entertainment, as well as the most 
solid instruction, afforded by the study of his- 
tory, arises from the opportunity it gives of con- 
templating th<j gradual improvement of the hu- 
man mind, the origin, progress, a^d influence 
of arts and sciences, literature and commerce, of* 
systems and opinions, l|^e,general state of man- 
kind in diftcrent age^ and in differeht coun- 
tries, and the progressive advancement of man, 
from a savage life in Vood^ and wildernesses, to 
tht^highest pilch of learning and civilization, dis- 
played in Cities, colleges, courts, and se|^ates.. 
These are subjects which furnish an inexhausti- 
ble fund of rational entertainment and interest- 
ing information to an enquiring and philosophi- 
cal mind ; and, on this account, every reader of 
Itistory ought, in a particular manner, to remark 
those important events which form an epoch in 
human affairs, which operate a lasting change in 
the condition of mankind, and from which a new 
order of things appears to have originated. These 
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importf^nt and ititfriestiiig events ought to be ob- 
si^rved with a penetrating eye, and their causes 
anH coasequencosexHiuinod with accurate inves- 
tigation... By studying history in this manner, 
a wide field will open itself to our observa- 
tion. We shalL see iu)^* inenr, stimulated by 
necessity, first invented tjic arts most necessary to 
their comfoi t and well being; how, from the aiu 
of necessity, they advanced to those of conveni- 
ence, and gradually proceeded to the cnibellish- 
uicyts of luxury; adv?incing by progressive de- 
grees of refinement, from the lig-leaf apron to 
the purple robe and,tMiil>roidcrcd cloak.‘ A pene- 
Uating mind will discover the eficcls >vlilcU those 
arts of necessity^ con veniemry, and luxury, have 
produced on the i^ndition of the human species, 
bygivTng rise to commerce, and to ail that end- 
less variety of employments which are so closely 
connected as to be essentially and reciprocally 
necessary to each other;' and which contribute 
not a little to cement the fabric of civil society, 
by rendering men mutually dcpcndcni on one 
another. \Vc shall observe, that men^as soon as 
they Segan to settle and multiply, discovered the 
necessity of uniting in societies, of ascertaining 
the divisions, and securing the possession of pro- 
perty ; of establishing a regular subordination in 
society, of restraining the operation of inordinate 
desires by salutary laws, and of submitting them- 
selves to a regular form of government ; ami we 
shall see how those governments,' established for 
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the general good, soon degenerated into tyraar 
ny ; and^bdw, by continual encroachmentSi wart 
and conquests, one swallowing up another, num- 
liers oF them being united, formed powerful and 
extensive empires. * 

If historians/ especiiiljy those of ancient times, 
bad given to those interfsting particulars all the 
attention which they might have done, instead of 
filling their volumes with little else than narratives- 
of wars, battles, sieges, assassinations usurpa* 
tions, and massacres, we might have had a«far 
more accurate and interesting history of the hu- 
man mind than we can at paesent boast of, or 
hope ever to collect : but unfortunately the an*^ 
cieiit historians liave neglected to investigati^ 
those important subjects, while they have de» 
tailed the annals of slaughter and desolation with, 
the minutest accuracy ; as ifithey thoughf scenes 
of murder and bloodshed the only subjects wor- 
thy the attention of mankind, and the only things 
that could give [deasive to their readers. If they 
hiuNi versified their blood-stained pages with co- 
lours of a iMilder hue, with curious delineations 
of commerciui, scientific, and literary improve- 
ments, history would be far more instructive, 
Biore interesting, and more delightful. 

I am. Sir, your’s, &c. 

LETTER IL 

SIR, 

YoU know it has been observed by many good- 
jiidgc.^ of human nature, and even asserted by ' 
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fome who were qualified to speak experimentally 
wn the subject, that the reading of histd'ry has a 
<powe7fa] tendency to excite martial ideas, and 
to deteqnine youthful and inexperienced minds 
to a military' life. It is related by some histo- 
rians, that when the G^^ths had been converted 
Ho Christianity, and had the sacred scriptures 
translated into their language, it was thought ad- 
visable to omit, in that translation,* the books of 
the Kings and the Chronicles, on account of the 
frequent relations of war and slaughter, lest the 
perusal of such narratives should stimulate their 
warlike and savage minds to deeds of violence, 
to which they were naturally so inclined ; and 
‘4est, by a fatal mistake, they should think that 
vrar, conqqest, and rapine, were sanctioned by 
the religion they bad embraced. If this be true, 
it clearly shews, thi opinion which the eiilight- 
‘ened men of that age had of the influence which 
narratives of military acYiievements have on ig- 
norant and untutored minds. I'liis influence, 
however, is founded not solely on the plan of^nar- 
ratipn udiich historians have so generally adopt- 
ed ; bnt is, in a great measure, derived from the 
misconception of readers, or their want of re- 
flection. 

The -minds of youth may, indeed, easily be 
misled by that iadiscriminate and unqualified 
praise too often given to those whose military 
talents have proved successful in the field ; even 
sometimes when those talents, or those successes, 
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have beeii employed to enable them i6 nEaif|ii? 
thones to which they had no title, of to extend 
their conquests over countries where they coukt 
claim no right of sovereignty. But/llfe reader, 
must consider himself accountable for '^his own 
error, if he suffer hinftelf to imbibe romanliq 
ideas^ or form crroneous^conclusions, for want of 
making just and appropriate reflections on tUe 
actions and events of human life and their con- 
sequences. A little reflection would not ohij 
give him a clear view of the crimes of man^ of 
thegreat^characters of history, but also convince* 
him of the extreme uncertainty of military ho- 
nors. 

Wc must ailovr, in its fullest extent, the in- 
trinsic value and indisputable respectability of 
military talents, when rightly employed : it ia 
the abuse alone of them* that is condemnable. 
The military station is,^nd ought to be, honour- 
able ; but the necessity of its existence is a mo- 
ral evil ; and todeliglit in war, is criminal. True 
courage c(^nsists in resisting misfortune or ag- 
gression as much and as long as possible ; lAd if 
fnrther resistance be found impossible, in bearing 
adversity with a noble magnanimity, and suffer- 
ing with a steady and unshaken fortitude ; but 
ail inclination to inflict evil on others is not a 
characteristic of true courage, but of savage fe- 
rocity. We cannot too highly honour those, 
who, when called out to the defence of their 
country, distinguish themselves by their courage 
bO 
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•ad ooaduct in the field. Mililarj skill, and ttn« 
denoted presence of mind, amidst tfie 'iiorrors 
aaad dsageirs of war, united with an invariable 
Inve of peace, characterize the true hero ; while 
a sanguinary delight in war and bloodshed is tlie 
vnequivocal mark of a barbarian, and consistent 
only with the character of an Attila, a Bnjazet, 
or a Tamerlane. 

If fliose who delight to peruae the history of 
military achievements, understood, or would 
OoiAider the nature of war, they would perceive 
upon what an infinite variety, of unforeseen and 
seemingly trivial accidents the success df a cam* 
paign, or a military expedition depends ; and 
discover that the combined exertions of a muU 
titude of subordinate warriors, from the chief of 
a division, to the private soldier, must contribute 
to the success of the actjpn, and the glory of the 
commander. , 

If we make a just estimation of human actions, 
we shall find that the,greatfrst part of the Itcroes 
of history merited the name of rubbers and njat' 
dertips rather than the title of conqfterors : but 
the folly of mankind too often loads, with pom- 
pous applause, those characters which are wor- 
thy of their detestation, and, instead of holding 
any' place in the remembrance of posterity, 
should ' 

** Rest forgot with mighty tyrants gone, 

Their stat'ics mouldered, and their names unknown.” 

We shrink with honor at the idea of the 
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human sacrifices offered by the Phoenicians> the 
Carthaginians, and some other nations of autU 
quity ; by the Mexicans^ not above three cen« 
iuries ago ; and even at this day by several na« 
lions dispersed over the islands of tlie Pa.cific 
Ocean, and recently di^overed by our modern 
i^cumnavigators ; and we cannot but look with 
ft mixture of pity, contempt, and abhorrence, on; 
the people who offer those horrid oblations. l}y 
what strange delusion then does it happen, that 
when we see a man, on the altar of whose ambi- 
tion and avarice more human victims have been 
immolates, perhaps in one day, than any of the 
above-mentioned nations sacrificed in half a cen- 
tury ; by what strange delusion, [ say> does% hap- 
pen, that wc can willingly fall down pnd w'orship 
the blood-besmeurcd idolf If, indeed, the hero 
had, by|the prowess of bjs sidgle arm, hewn' down 
the ranks of the enemy, dn^laid his thousands and 
his tens of thousands in the dust, we might, per- 
liaps, revere him as assuperior, although a male- 
volejit being, and through the terror of bis name 
fail down before the great destroyer. But, ^as 
wc see in Uic mighty Conqueror no more than a 
man, weak and infirm like ourselves, who, in per- 
sonal strength and courage, is perhaps inferior 
several private soldiers in the ranks of bis own 
and the cnciny^s urinie:!, and possesses nanatu-- 
tural endowment of body or mind, by which he 
could, in equal circumstances, distinguish him- 
self above inanyJndividuals among the unnoticed 
multitude which follow his standarcU 
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If the' writers of history have dazzM the eyes 
of ^sterity, by painting in brilliant colours the 
Bdiievemeots of the celebrated destroyers of 
.' tofutkind, ‘their readers often mislead themselves 
by not reflecting on the concomitant circum- 
stances of actions and%vents. In reading the 
exploits of an Alexander, a Scipio, a Hannibal, 
br a CsBsar, or of other more modern warriors, 
we follow the chief with an attentive eye, we 
admire bis martial abilities, ^nd feel ourselves 
interested in his fate, without so mreh ns besiow- 
fng a thought on the nameless multitude of vul- 
gar warriors falling by his side, or once reflciv- 
’ ing og the numerous victims uhidi arc sacri- 
fi<^d, before the glittering idol is,))laced on the 
altar of fame. If every one, whose mind is fired 
' with military enthu^asm, could promise himself 
the attainment of all site fame and glory he 
could desire, ambition would admit of some 
excuse ; but those who wish to obtain a name 
by the desolation of the world, and the destruc- 
tion of their fellow-creatures, would^ do wcH to 
consider, that glory and fame cannot b'. tlic 
portion of all ; and that in the Roman legions 
there was but one Cssar, and only one Alex- 
ander, in the army which conquered Persia. Of 
all the subordinate officers who served nnder 
these and other celebrated conquerors, how few 
are enrolled in the annals of military glory ! How 
few of their names have been transmitted to 
posterity! Although, without doubt, many of 
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those secondary heroes were equal both' io* skill 
and cobrage to the commander in qhief. The 
commanders of detachments and difisions, al- 
though the success of the general of ope- 
rations depends, in a principal degree, npon 
thc-ir abilities, seldom ere fortunate enough to 
have their names noticed by posterity, while that 
of the general stands high in the annals of the 
age. The ejes*of mankind are always fixed on 
the jomman'ler it. chief. Although Csesar, in 
o's lar<(.s, is not backward in acknbw- 

> 'i‘>^ il.v' :uciit, and relating the actibns of bit 

;fii 'i, W ki<ow very little of their character or 
ir ibilt.ies. Much of the perils and fatigues 
V the Gallic ,war was their’s ; the glory of the 
conquest is ah his own. The great command- 
ers, who served under Alexander, although they 
were men of consumm^t^ military abilities, sol- 
diers of approved skill and courage, trained to 
arms under the warlike banners, and instructed 
by the lessons of his fiither Philip, would scarce- 
ly h-'ve been heard of by posterity, had they not 
,-<Mzed on,*anu divided among themselves the 
n’nions of their victorious master, extermi- 
nated liis family, brought each other’s grey hairs 
ii, blood to the grave, and rendered themselves 
still more conspicuous by their crimes than by 
their political and military abilities. 

If we studied history ki a philosophical man- 
ner, we should, in reading the history of a cam- 
paign, instead of having our attention wholly 
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If the writers of history have dazzled tl»e eyes 
of posterity, by painting in brilliant colours the 
EehieTemeots of the celebrated destroyers of 
mankind’,' tjlieir readers often mislead themselves 
by not reflecting on the concomitant circum* 
stances of actions and %vents. In reading the 
exploits of an Alexandd*, a Scipio, a Hannibal, 
'or a Ciesar, or of other more modern warriors, 
we follow the chief with an attentive eye, we 
admire his martial abilities, /md feel ourselves 
interested in his fate, without so nireh ns bestow- 
ing a thought on the nameless multitude of vul- 
gar warriors falling by his side, or once refleov- 
ing on the numerous victims which arc sucri- 
fiped, before the glittering idol is«i>laced on the 
altar of fame. If every one, whose mind is fired 
with military enthu^asm, could promise himself 
the attainment of all site fame and glory he 
could desire, ambition would admit of some 
excuse ; but those who wish to obtain a name 
by the desolation of the world, and the destruc- 
tion of their fellow-creatorcs, wrould^ do wcH to 
conltder, that glory and fame cannot be the 
portion of alt ; and that in the Roman legions 
there was but one Caesar, and only one Alex- 
ander, in the army which conquered Persia. Of 
idl the subordinate ofBcers who served under 
these and other celebrated conquerors, how fc'w 
are enrolled in the annals of military glory ! How 
few of their names have been transmitted to 
posterity! Although, without doubt, many of 
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those secondary heroes were equal both' in^skill 
and cotirage to tlie commander in chief. The 
commanders of detachments and divisions, al- 
though the success of the general plftiv of ope- 
rations depends, in a principal degree, upon 
their abilities, seldom are fortunate enough to 
have their names noticed by posterity, while that 
of the general stands high in the annals of the 
age. The eyes^of mankind are always fixed on 
the commander in chief. Although Caesar, in 
his commentaries, is not backward in acknbw* 
ledging the merit, and relating the actibns of bis 
officers, we know very little of their character or 
their abilities. Much of the perils and fatigues 
of the Gallic war was their’s ; the glory of the 
conquest is all his own. The great command- 
ers, who served under Alexander, although they 
were men of consummates military abilities, sol- 
diers of approved skill and courage, trained to 
arms under the warlike banners, and instructed 
by the lessons of his fblher l^hilip, would scarce- 
ly Ijave been heard of by posterity, had they not 
seized on,Vnd divided among themselves^ the 
dominions of their victorious master, extermi- 
nated his family, brought each other’s grey hairs 
in blood to the grave, and rendered themselves 
still more conspicuous by their crimes than by 
their political and military abilities. 

If we studied history in a philosophical man- 
ner, we should, in reading the history of a cam- 
paign, instead of having our attention wholly 
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fixed ein .the fate of the general, contemplate 
also the hardships undergone by the brdve sol* 
diers who coYnpose his army, and to whose valour 
'and exestions he stands indebted for his success 
and his glory. If we considered the nameless 
and numberless multitudes of warriors who fall, 
not only by the sword, <but by sickness, famine, 
and fatigue, the inseparable concomitants of 
war, and sink into the grave undistinguished 
and unknown, we should be enabled to make a 
mere exact estimate of the horrors of war, and 
should' easily and clearly perceive, that those 
brilliant exploits which shine with such a daz* 
xling lustre in the pages of history, although 
they may be no more than amusing comedies 
to those wl)o read dr hear them at a distance, 
are reabtragedies to a very great number of the 
actors who are.concei^^d in them, ns well as to 
tliousands of others, who are involved in their 
consequences. 

If history were studied *as it ought, the most 
tragical relations which disfigure its ensanguined 
|>agg3 might be made conducive to (nir instruc- 
tion, and. subservient to our rational amuse- 
ment. If we did but reflect on the tears of the 
widows and orphans, and imagine ourselves to 
bear the groans of the wounded and dying; if 
we represented to ourselves the splendid and 
warlike appearance of an army, at its first taking; 
the field, contrasted with the distressful specta- 
cle of its shattered remains, after a hard fought 
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battle, or a blo9dy campaign, wc ahonld be than* 
flerstruck at\he reflection, and contemplate with 
horror the dreadful effects of the human passions. . 
A mind well organized, would, from sucluconsi* 
derations, derive botli instruction and entertain- 
ment; an eutertainment, tragical indeed; but 
which, by exciting emotiouis of pity, gives plea- 
sure to the feeling and compassionate mind. 

To derive instruction and pleasure from his- 
tory, the reader must examine, reflect, and com- 
pare ; and must liketvise possess a feeling heart, 
'/he man who cannot feel another’s woe, who 
caunot.be affected with emotions of pity in con< 
teiu{ilaling the misfortunes of his fellow mortals, 
who cannot place himself in their situation, and 
consider in what'mnnncr he should havp thought, 
felt, and acted, in the same circumstances, dues 
not possess a frame of mind adhpted to tlie study 
of history, such at least as we have of it ; for, in 
the manner in whicii all ancient, and the greatest 
part of modern history*is written, almost every 
page contains a tragedy. 

\Vlicn joi/hava pondered these reflcclionsjn 
your mind, and examined their justness and pro- 
priety, 1 doubt not but they will meet with t'our 
approbation. In the mean while, a more agree- 
able field of speculation is ready to open, itself 
to atir view. At present 1 shall conclude, with 
assuriug you, that, with every sentiment of re- 
spect and esteem, 

1 am, dear Sir, your’s, &c. 
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LETTER III. 


DSAR 8^, 

A CURIOUS and interesting subject of specu- 
lation now presents its^f to our view, in which a 
judicious perusal of history eminently contributes 
to develupe the nature of the human mind, and' 
to rectify our ideas and opinions.* 

• While the philosopher contemplates the al- 
most epdless variety of political and religious 
establishments, existing in the world, and tht: 
current opinions of mankind in difibrent ages, 
and in different countries, history, in an eminent 
degree, comes to his aid ; and by enlarging his 
views, amj extending iiis ideas, - extinguishes 
those illiberal prejudices which narrow the mind, 
which deaden the ibelinjgs, and obscure the under- 
standing. Error and prejudice have an almost 
universal influence over*the minds of men ; and it 
» only in proportion to the light conveyed to the 
mind, by general information and extensive views 
o^hiugs, that this influence is wealHened or anni- 
hilated. Certain prepossessions take hold of our 
minds, and domineer over our reason, from our 
infancy, from the first daw’ii of thought. They 
are inspired by systems and establishments, by 
received customs, by current opinions and. by 
the conversation and the authority of those who 
are the nearest and dearest to ns, and have the 
greatest influence over us. Every nation, every 
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religious s^ct, every class of society, has proju* 
dices peculiar to itself: these prejudices are 
strengthened by various circumstances ; they ac- 
quire a deeper root from the books wq rtad, the 
country we live in, the persons with whom we 
converse, the station of life in which we are 
placed, and a thousand Other incidents. If we 
should select a certain number of children, of 
capacities as hearty equal as possible, (for a per- 
fect equality in this respect does not exist) if we 
should give them ail the same education, aTid 
place them in the same station of jife, whatever 
trifling difterence might be observed in their un- 
derstan<lings or acquirements owing to the dif- 
ferent degrees pf their application and intellec- 
tual exertion, or other incidental ciroumstances, 
we should still find in all of them (more or less) 
the same views, the same (prejudices, the same 
current opinions and general ideas. But if, on 
the contrary, they should be diflerectly educated 
and disposed of— if oiib should be made a sol- 
dier— another a sailor, — the third an husband- 
man— the fourth a merchant — if another shosild 
be placed in a monastery, and enter into one of 
the religious orders of the church of ,Rome-^ 
another become a minister of some proteslant 
church— if another should be sent into a Maho- 
metan country, and, after a suitable education, 
become a mufti of the mussulman religion— if 
another should be educated among the Bramins 
•f India— and the mind of another be formed 
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mnong the Lamas of Thibettian Tartary, or 
amoug the disciples of Confucius, or the wo!> 
shippers of Foe, in China or Japan, we should 
then , see in their different prejudices, current 
opinions, and general ideas, the full force and 
influence of external swid adventitious circum- 
stances upon the humaa intellect. If the iiynds 
of men could be rendered visible, what different 
pictures would those persons, flieir maturcr 
years, display ! They w^ould exliibit, in the 
most luminous, the most disfiiict, suid the most 
striking point of view, the full power and effect* 
of national, political, and religious pr^iidices of 
tlie human mind. These prejudices, diversitied 
by a thousand different shades, some more faint- 
ly, others qjore strongly marked, influence, in a 
greater or less degree, almost every individual 
of the human race • Ipit more cspceiafly the vul- 
gar and illiterate, llie slaves of systems, opi- 
niousj and fashions ; anJ their inthience is hos- 
tile to the improveipent iff the huiiKin mind, as 
well as to true religion and Christian charily. 
Thgy foster ignorance and cngeiHicf pride, and 
strongly tend to weaken or destroy lliat universal 
philanthropy so forcibly inculcated by the great 
Author of the Christian religion. 

. Nothing has a greater tendency to eradicate 
narrow and illiberal prejudices than a general oc- 
ifiiaintiince with those circumstances and events, 
which, at- difi'ercrit periods, have taken place in 
the world, aud wjach have, in so decisive a 
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manner, determined the condition and opiniona 
of madkind ; and this knowledge the judicious 
perusal of ancient and modern history com- 
municates. Hence arise extensive yiews and 
just ideas, with which the spirit of persecution 
and intolerance is incompatible. While the hi- 
gotted Protestant condeflnns, perhaps, without 
examination, what he calls the absurdities of the 
churcli of Rome ;*and the bigotted Catholic ana- 
thematizes the Protestant who refuses obedience 
to what the other deems the infallible church { 
while the Calvinist condemn^tha Arminian, and 
the Arminian the Calvinist, because tliey hap- 
pen to think differently respecting the mysteri- 
ous plan of redemption, and of the divine de- 
crees ; while bigots of every persuasion condemn 
and persecute one another, the enlightened phi- 
lanthropisr, of whatever, denomination he may 
be, sees in every man a brother; and regards the 
whole collective mass of mankind as one vast 
family, the children df one common Father. 

hitp the bigot breathes nothing but intole- 
riuice and persecution against those who happen 
to have opinions different from himself, the en- 
lightened and benevolent Christian considers the 
different nations of mankind as living under dif- 
ferent dispensations, and resigns them all into 
the hands of the Divine Being, who rules and 
disposes all things as he thinks fit, and in a 
manner which our feeble reason is not able to 
comprehend. 
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^ > 

ConSdent tliat these remarks will meet with 
your approbation, and that your seiitimuhts rela- 
tive to this subject will perfectly coincide with 
mine.' 

r am, Sir, your’s, &c.^ 
LETJER IV. 

8IH. 

From a judicious and methodicitl study of his- 
tory more advantages will be derived than can 
rwdily be enumerated ; but*to pursue this kind 
of study, in such a manner as may enable us to 
derive instruction and authentic infer oAtion from 
it, we ought carefully to be on our guard against 
the mistakes as well as the impositions of histo- 
rians. Hiftory is a noble and useful, but a very 
defective part of literature. If we consider with 
what difficulty wc 'arrive at the truth, in regard 
to affairs which are transacted in our own times, 
when the turt of printing, so conducive to the 
general diffusion of knowledge, has opened the 
channels of information, and rendcred both the 
cqgimanication of truth, and the detection of 
falsehood, more easy aud expeditious than in 
former times, we cannot reasonably expect to 
find accurate accounts of the particular circum- 
stances attending transactions and events which 
have taken place in former ages. If it ware 
possible that historians could transmit to poste- 
rity the secret intrigues of courts and cabinets, 
and explore the true motives of human actions. 
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‘ history would }ie much more valuable, as it would 
then display a more exact picture of the human 
mind, and develope more fully the secret causes 
. of great events. But it cannot be supposed that 
they can obtain authentic information concern> 
ing things which are generally transacted with 
the utmost secrecy ; and therefore, we must 
guard against the impositions of those historians, 
who, to einbellish/their works, have recourse to 
imagination, and make conjecture supply the 
place of authentic information. Such writers,- 
not being able to inform us bow their personages 
spoke and acted on certain occasions, make them 
speak and act as they themselves would have 
done in the same circumstances. The eloquent 
orations which appear in Livy, Josephuf, Sallust, 
and other ancient historiographers, embellish 
their works, amuse the rqader^ and display to 
advantage the talents of the writer ; but they 
are to be considered, for the most .part, as the 
speeches of the historiarr, and pot of the persons 
to whom they are attributed. - Some writers of 
history have the effrontery to pretend'to givei^ 
a detail of the debates of the privy councils, and 
of the most secret conversations and cabals of 
courtiers, with as much formal precision as if 
they had been cabinet ministers in the courts of 
all the princes of the age concerning which they 
write; and as if nothing had been transacted or 
determined without their privacy ; nor do they 
scruple to entertain -u^with circumstantial ac- 
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•oants of a battle, or a siege; or even of the ope« 
rations of a \vhole campaign, related with as 
much pretended accnrary as if they had taken 
the with the army, and accompanied every, 
detachmentlcmploycd on different services dur- 
ing the whole contest. Such narrations ought 
always to be suspeetdd ; generally speaking, thejy 
ought to be totally disregarded. Mr. Boswell 
relates, that Dr. Johnson usdd to say, ''We talk 
of history, but let us consider how little history, 
*1 mean real authentic history', we have. is 
not to be questioned but such kijigs reigned, 
such battles were fought, such cities were taken, 
and such countries were conquered, as we find 
mentioned ; but all the colouring of history is 
mere coRjecture.” In this Dr. Johnson is most 
perfectly right 4^ almost all, the '^circumstaqtiai 
details we meet wkia in history ought to be re- 
garded as the effusioq of the historian’s imagi- 
nation. Their truth ought always to be questi- 
oned, although perhap*s it may inot be possible 
to prove their falsehood. It is oq)y. the outlines 
•f history, the leading and important facts, 
which have been producUve of great and con- 
spicuous effects, that ought to attract our atten- 
tion, excite our reflections, and hold a place in 
our remembrance. This method of studying^ his- 
tory, will, indeed, contract its limits, and bring 
it within a narrower compass, but will much en- 
hance its value by rejec^ng its errors and super- 
fluities, and selecting the geauine information it 
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Rffbrds. Ib regard to historical details, when- 
ever the \iistorian undertakes to offer them to 
the perusal of his reader, he ought, at the peril 
of his reputation for veracity, to disoover how, 
or from whence, he obtained such accurate infor- 
mation, otherwise he mdst pardon the incredu- 
, Itty of posterity, if they do not implicitly give 
credit to his bare word. 

ils to ingenious and rational conjectures rela- 
tive to the causes, the consequences, and circuqi- 
|tances of transactions and events, they are cci- 
tainiy adqjissible, and even in many cases 
able in his history, as they may assist the reflec- 
tions of the reader, by suggesting hints, whicbo 
perhaps, might«not have readily occurred to bis 
mind ; but they ought to be given oilly. as con- 
jectures, and not as facts. Tlt£ observations c.:-l 
deductions of a sagacious dnd philosophical bin- 
torian may exhibit a subject in a more iuniiuoi;> 
point of view than it would have immediatciy ap- 
peared in upon a bare recithl of the fact ; but 
the reflectiqg reader must still consider his re- 
marks only as conjectures, unless the probi.bfb,- 
ties be so strong as to stamp upon them the maik 
.and value of unquestionable authority, .How- 
ever, as it can hardly be expected that bistoriaas 
should, at all times, be so scrupulous as to dc^ 
scribe the means by which they have obtained 
their information ; and as such details would cren 
seem tedious to most readers, we ought, when wc 
peruse their works, to examiDe.aDd consider-ho^ 
c 
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mneh of their narratives bears thip marits of troth ; 
how nii}ch has the air of probability ;‘'and how 
much ought to be esteemed only as conjectnral ; 
and always endeavour to discriminate between 
Conjecture and reality. Many historians have 
written several cehtorils after the transactions 
they relate took place, and consequently have 
compiled their works from scattered records and 
fragments of other histories, of which they were 
notable to ascertain the authenticity, or deter* 
mine the degree of probability. They often 
could neither prove the veracity of the original 
writer, nor examine his opportunities and means 
acquiring intelligence concerning his subject, 
nor know under what influence he composed his 
works. . 'N^e know under what auspices Voltaire 
composed some of his historical tracts, and no 
one can be ignorant,* that Jouphus wrote bis his- 
tory of the wars of the lews under Roman influ- 
ence. Some have taken epre to give their writings 
such a cast as they supposed wouid please their 
l^trons, or procure tliem friends among persons 
of some particular class. Otherft have been in fear 
«f the resentment of men in power : and others 
have been actuated by the desire of making every 
thing redound to the honour of their own conn 
tty, or their own party. The accounts we hav« 
of the Greek and Roman affairs, it is to be ob 
served, were all written by Greeks and Romans 
we must, in^consequence, suppose some degre 
skf national partiality in their relations, with tbi 
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degree of 4i£^>>ce, indeed, tbat the Greeks be- 
ing dividbd into a number of independent and 
often hostile states, the constant rivals of each 
other’s glory, reputation, and prosperity* 
writers being numerous among them, they were, 
ia some measure, muUifl checks upon one ano- 
ther, which rendered falsehood more liable to 
detection among them than among the Romans.; 
who being united’in one vast political body, and 
inspired with the Wrongest national prejudice, 
bad a better opportunity of composing their 
history to^their own taste, and telling their re- 
spective tales M they pleased. However, if the 
national partiality of the Greeks did not tend so 
directly to one, centre, as that of the Romans, 
the vivacity of their imagination, and their na- 
tural propensity to fiction, afforded pn ample 
supply of matter for the fefirication pf fiihulous 
narrative. Indeed the «arly Grecian histories 
can hardly be accounted any thing more than • 
tissue of fables. Many of thesb remarks on Greek 
and Roman history are also applicable, in a qua- 
lified degree, to the generality of historians of 
other nations, and of other ages. 

Of all the departments of historical writing, 
ecclesiastical history would be the most valuar 
hie, if we could rely on its impartial authenti- 
city; but by a deplorable misfortune, and a 
strunge perversion of things, that which ought 
to be the best is by fisr the worst ; for here, in 
addition to the misinformation, and otho* defects 
incident to history in general, religions preju- 
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dioes operate in a superlative degree.# The annals 
of the church have been written almost Vrholly'by 
ecclesiastics, strongly attached to some theologi- 
cal systenD, the support of which they consider- 
ed as an indispensable duty, and no small step to- 
wards their eternal salvlition. We cannot, there- 
fore, expect to see an authentic and impartiolhis. 
tory of the Christian Church produced by either 
Catholic or Protestant bigotry. If an impartial 
Mithor should, at this day,* undertake to write 
each an one, the documents he must compile 
from are so tinctured with prejudice i^d the spi- 
rit -of party, that he would soon perceive himself 
bewildered in the intricate maze of religious con- 
testj and find the truth so obscured by the cavils 
and contradictions of theological writers, as to 
present insurmuusitable obstacles to the com- 
plete execution of h*s*design. The evil is conse- 
quently now irremediable. It may, however, be 
'alleviated by the Judgnjent and penetration of 
the reader, strictly observing this general rule, 
t})at in estimating the intrinsic value of thenrorks 
of historians, politicians, and divines, but espe- 
cially the last, we must, in the first place, endea- 
vour ta discover under what influence of preju- 
dice, passion, or interest, they sat down to write, 
and then make proper allowances for the effects 
which such influence might justly l>e supposed to 
produce on their minds. This is the clue which 
must guide us through tile labyrinth of contra- 
dictory assertions, jarring opiaions, and different 
jrepresentations of the same circumstances and 
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actions ; direct our judgment in appreciating the 
merit of aathors, and determine the credibilUy« 
of their testimony, and the deference due to their . 
opinions. Without this exercise of the reason- 
ing faculties, books will as often miide&d as in- 
struct us. In making an estimate of the authen- 
ticity of historical relati8ns, three principal rules 
arc to be observed, the probability or improba- 
bility of the {acts recorded, the nature of the evi- 
dence attesting them, -and in what degree they i 
arc corroborated (sr contradicted by the general 
•circumstances of the world in the period of time < 
alluded tg. On these principles the reader must/ 
exercise a discretionary power of yielding o^' 
suspending his belief ; but he ought carefully to 
avoid the two* extremes of scepticism and cre- 
dulity, which are equally inimical* to the im- 
provement of the humsi^ mipd. 

I am, Sir, 8ic. 


LBfTTER r. 
sin, 

Another consideration, of equal niidwill 
more evident importance, must arise spontane- 
ously in the mind of every reader. 

An accurate acquaintance with geography and 
chronology is essential to the knowledge of his- 
tory. These are the two great luminaries of his- 
tory, which, withouMbeir light, would only be 
a confused chaos. Without a due attention to 
tke circumstances of time and place, no narra- 
c 3*^ 
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tive of facts would be ioteUigible, nor. could tbe. 

causes and consequences of the events be inves* 

tigated. 

Geography .is an instructive science, and the 
study.of4t peculiarly delightful; but, like history, 
it is subject to a multiplicity of errors and de- 
fects. These, however,^are less difficult to cor- 
rect than the mistakes of history. The distance 
of a thousaud miles, like the lapse of a thousand 
years, leaves considerable room for error, and 
'gives great opportunity of imposing on the cre- 
dulity of readers by fictitious descriptions ; but 
these eri;or8, or impositions, of geographical wri- 
ters, are liable to be remarked and corrected by 
each subsequent traveller; and this con&idera- 
tion is sufficient to deter any wrijter, who pays 
the least regard to bis reputation, from indulg- 
ing, in falshood. ^ 

In regard lO the correction of errors, as well 
as to the supply. of defeats, a remarkable and 
peculiar circumstance discriminates between the 
works of geographers aucf those of historians. 
Geography always lies open to impro^/ement and 
coiwction, while the transactions and events of 
history, being past and gone, sink every day 
more and more into obscurity. The truth of 
geographical description may be satisfactorily 
ascertained, or its falshood detected, by subse- 
quent enquiry; but historical facts no longer 
exist, except in the records of the times and the 
ieemembrance of posterity. Countries may be 
|pevisited| but past transactioos cannot be recalled 
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and again exhibited to our inspection. Geogra- . 
phers may tfohietimes^ in order to swell their vo- • 
luin^Si or amuse their readerSi indulge them- 
selves a little in fiction, in their descriptions of 
countries little known and seldom vieiti^d ; but 
this cannot be done in r^ard to countries of ge- 
neral notice, without incurring the Jiazard and 
•danger of immediate detection; and all those 
parts of the wK)rl(|, which have been the theatre 
of the transactions of ancient and modern his- 
tory, are so well kiftiwn, anft have been so oft^ 
described, that no very material error or impo- 
sition is to be apprehended in that respect. The 
study of geography is extremely entertaining, apd 
the knowledge of that science is so easy to ac-, 
quire, that ignbrance of it is unpardonable in a 
person who makes the least pretensions to lite- 
rary or scientific attainments. •It is also so super- 
latively useful, and so Universally interesting, 
that every individual of mankind has some con- 
nection with it. • 

A celebrated writer has safd, that every sou 
and (faughtet cf Adam is more or less concerned 
with geography/’- It is, indeed, a science so ne- 
cessary to every person desirous of general in- 
formation relative to the affairs of the world, 
that without a competent knowledge of it no 
historical relation con be well understood ; and 
to a person ignorant of geography, even a com- 
mon newspaper is unintelligible. 

In regard to the chronological part of history, 
it is far more to tlie purpose to fix in the mind^ 

G 4 
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just arrangement of contemjporary^characters, 
and contemporary eventSi or at least of such as 
are nearly so, than to load the memory with ft 
-dry and burdensome list of dates. By this mcr 
thod a person may furnish his mind with a regu- 
lar system of chronology, always ready for ap- 
plication, t^ithout troublesome research or labo- 
rious recollection.' A person who has read his- 
tory as it ought to be read, calling to 

mind any reinarkabJe character, circumstance, 
or flcra, immediately recollect ewery other cour 
spicoous contemporary character and event, if 
be«rcdect on any remarkable period in the his- 
tory of any particular nation, the political, reli- 
gious, and civil circumsuinces, not only of that 
but of the surrounding nations, will immediately 
p'csent themselves to his view. He will be able 
at alt times, and on e^re/y occasion, to place be- 
fore his eyes a picture of the moral world, and, at 
one comprehensive glance, take a distinct sur- 
vey of the existing circffmslanccs and general 
condition Of mankind in different periods of ^ime. 
li^ similar manner, a person who has a just and 
comprehensive knowledge of geography, will 
find it easy to delineate instantaneously in his 
mind, as on a map, the whole known surface of 
the terraqueous globe, its natural and political 
divisions, and principal subdivisions, the softs, 
rivers, mountains, &c. with which it is diversi- 
fied, as well as the cities of principal note, 8cc. 
It will not be amiss to observe, that it very much 
iticilirates the acquisition of geographical know- 
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ledgEi to ’accustom oDe self to remember what 
places are situated under> or nearly under^ the ' 
same merfdians and parallels. This contributes 
very much Co the methodical arrangement of 
geographical ideas, and helps to fix in the mind 
a true representation of the surface of the earth. 

It may be objected, that such a methodical ur- 
jangement of historical add geographical know- 
ledge in the mind is a laborious? task. Tfie case is 
exactly the contfary, as 1 can assert from my 
own experience. The acquisition is perfectly 
^asy, and requires only a^little method and re- 
flection in^perusing such books as treat of these 
subjects. The easy and expeditious performance 
of work, of whatever kind it may be, depends in 
a great measure on going the right way about 
it. WhcMi the foundation is well land, the su 
perstructure is easy to raise ;^method facilitsteV 
every kind of business, and every kind of study ; 
and, by making it easy, ipakes it agreeable. Whe- 
ther we study arithmetic or geometry ; whether 
mathematical or classical learning be the object 
of oar pursuit, whatever we read, whatever sci- 
ence we study, unless we read and study metilO'f 
dically, we do little more than accumulate a con- 
fused assemblage of undigested ideas, which can 
never constitute knowledge. Wc find many per- 
sons. wIk) have spent much time in reading, but 
have acquired little knowledge, because they 
have read d Uhout method, and without reflec- 
tion. Such readers commonly forget what they 
have read aasoon as the book is laid out of tbi^ix 
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hands, add never fidl to blame the. weakness ot 
their memory, dr the multiplicity of^tbeir avoca* 
tions ; but the faqlt is rather to be attributed to 
the want of method thap to a defect of memory ; 
for it is certain, that if a person studies any thing 
methodically, if he contemplates it in every light 
in which it can possibly be exhibited, and consi> 
ders it with all Us combinations, connections, 
- and dependencies, he acquires such a knowledge' 
of it, as no multiplicity or variety 'of avocations, 
no length of time, or any other circumstance, 
oan wholly obliterate, excepting the case of a 
physical defect of memory, or a constitutional 
imbecility of mind. It must, indeed. Be acknow- 
ledged, that a multiplicity of pursuits or employ- 
ments, in conjunction with lapse of time and 
cessation from study, will efface from the memo- 
ry a great number of circumstantial minutise ; 
^but the general comlyn/ktion of ideas, and the ge- 
neral representation of things, still remain ; so 
that, although a person may, at the first thought, 
find himself a little ^t a Idss, yet a very small de- 
gree of recollection will recal to his mind, and 
.Igjlrace in bis memory, the obscured and dis- 
persed, but not effaced ideas. A Well combined 
and connected train of ideas may be compared 
to a chain, of which, if you draw one link after 
yon, all the others will, immediately follow. 
These observations are equally applicable to the 
study of every art and science, and equally hold 
.good ill regard to every subject of human know- 
ledge, and every incident of common life. They 
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ve exemplified, and their propiety demonstra^ 
ied, by uui&rm experience. Whatever is once 
deeply iofpressed on the mind, is never totally 
effaced from the memoiy. Every affair; every 
transaction, with which we have been perfectly 
acquainted, in connection with all its circnm* 
stances, always remains* in our remembrance; 
^d, although ever so long unnoticed and un> 
thought o^ with a little recdllection, becomes 
present to the mihd, while things which have 
been little noticed .by us, with, which we have 
l|}ieen but slightly acquainted, and which have 
consequently made only a slight and transient 
impression, escape the memory, by having left 
only some faint and obscure traces, which are 
soon worn out, •and cannot easily be recollected 
and re-arranged. * 

I am. Sir, your’s, 8cc.. 

• • 

LETTER VL 

SIR, 

Notwithstanding the errprs and de** 

fectslo wbi«h history is liable, an acquaintance 
with it is indispensably necessary to every persSE 
who desires to possess any share of general know- 
ledge above the illiterate vulgar. This is so uni- 
versally acknowledged, that there has never been 
any distinguished, political or literary character 
who was not acquainted with history, and alsi; 
with geography, its inseparable concomitant ; so 
far at least as those sciences were cultivated and 
understood in the age in which he live^ and at. 
c 6 
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tills day, in every country where science and li- 
terature are known, no person whoP is designed 
10 make a conspicuous figure in letters/or in life, 
is left uninstructed in those sciences, which al- 
ways constitute an essential part of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

The various imperfections of history, many of 
which proceed from causes absolutely unavoid- . 
able, depreciate its value, without,, however, su- 
perseding the necessity of an acquaintance with 
[fit be not -such as it ought to be, we must 
study it such as it is. Mature reflection and just 
reasoning will often tend much to remedy its de- 
fects, and direct our judgment in examining mo- 
tives and actions, in tracing causes and effects, 
and in estimating the prepondeiance of oppo- 
site evidences and varying probabilities. 

History constitutes so essential a part of the 
Belles Lettres, that no literary acquirements can 
be complete without the knowledge of it. The 
orator,* the poet, the maralist, and the divine, 
mc^ke frequent allusions to historical subjects, to 
cel ebrated transactions, remarkable events br in- 
stitutions, customs, or manners, of different agea 
and different countries. A person, thereforcj 
who is unacquainted with history, cannot welt 
understand either rhetorical or poetical compo- 
slf ions ; or the works of the moral philosopher, 
or the theologian. 

it is not, however, to be supposed, that it is 
necessary to retain in the memory all that mass 
of uninteresting, or unaathenticated, circum- 
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■tancei and conjectural detaih-wHh which faiito- 
nans havcf swelled their volumes; the greatest' 
^art of those imaginary relations,- even supposing^ 
them indisputably true, would hardly be worth 
a place in the memory. The conspicdous out* 
lines of history ; leading facts of unquestionable 
authenticity, corrobofkted by evident conse* 
qnences, and the existing circumstances of the 
world ; greq^ and important’ events, which have 
had a decided and visible influence on the gene> 
ral aspect fof hunsan affairs; distinguished cha- 
racters who have been principal agents in im- 
portant Jiransactions ; the origin and influence 
of political, civil, and religions establishments ; 
the general condition of mankind, in different 
periods of time, these are the subjects which 
claim the reader's attention, and otfght to occu- 
py a place in his remembrance. 

Distinguished characftiiand memorable events 
are a kind of historical land-marks, to which 
causes and consequences may be refer/ed, and 
by which the chronologicdl order of a number 
of Aibordiaate and dependent circumstances may 
be regulated and remembered. ^ 

A general and comprehensive view of the his- 
tory of the human species, delineated from these 
leading traits and marked outlines, would be 
equally instructive and entertaining. It would 
preseat to the eye of contemplation a picture of 
human affairs, and of the moral aspect of the 
world in successive periods; and, by concen- 
trating the most valuable parts of hhtoricol in* 
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#WWRtioi^ ffa^ SB niefid and cwrenieot sum* 
wnau^i after a penoa has travelled through the 
jfoiujiexaxu votum^ of ancient and modern his* 
tuiy* 

I havU ooBcetved a design of this kind* and 
diall attempt to carry it into execution, in the 
eonrfe of our future eorrespondence. in the 
mean tima, while most respectfully, 

a 


LETTER Vll. 

SIB, 

In contemplating those great outlines of history, 
the memorable and important events which have 
drnermined tlie condition of mankind, and ren- 
dered the aspect of the moral and intellectual 
world such as we see it at this day, we shall find 
an^lle matter for observation and reflection. In 
majuy cases we shall he obliged to have recourse 
tp conjecture, founded on different degrees of 
probability, and some of those probabilities may 
he so corroborated,, by general existing circum- 
•AfilCes, as to amount almost to certainty. 

Of the primeval state of mankind we know lit- 
tie ftom Ustorical information, and can enlarge 
mir ideas of it only from conjecture, founded on. 
tile nature of things. It is reasonable to supposci 
that men had long existed before they began to 
write the history of what passed among them. 
Their whole attration would, at first, be engrossed 
hy stndyii^ the means of supplying their pbysi- 
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«8l wants, and rendering their eadetencf^ nrMMni 
degtee, ccypfor table. In that sU^ of single n»r' 
tare they would hardly think of transmittang a)| 
account of their adtions to posterity, nor couitd 
they have any thing worth recording. Here our 
knowledge of human nature, and of Ii^an wantff, 
will supply the deficiency of history. From thf 
experience of our wanfb, and of the means of 
supplying them, we may form a conjecture, more 
than probable, that houses, or at least huts, would 
be built as a shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather. Some attention would be paid to agri- 
culture, in order to make the earth bring forth 
such productions as were necessary for the noujx 
rishm'ent of the body : cattle would be tamed and 
made subservjent to the will of man. These 
things would naturally be attended* to; and the 
arts, the most essential to the comfortable exist- 
ence of the human spepies, would be invented 
before letters were brought into use, and .the 
thoughts of the mind committed to writing. 
From all these circunfstances we may reasonably 
suppose, that the first rude sketch of history 
would be tne traditionary tales delivered fro m ds itM 
therto son, through successive generations ; and 
these, in fact, constitute the basis of the first hjia. 
torical records. Sucb are the fabulous relations 
of the first historians among the Greeks. Th^ 
liad adopted the historical legends of the Egypt* 
tian priests, who were accustomed to cover tfieir 
religion and their learning with the mystical vejl 
of allegory ; and the Greeks,, in many cases, 
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UtiMakitog thei^ mode of allegorizing the early 
-period* of history, have presented os with aii' 
fcbsiird and monstrous tissue of fabnionii narra* 
five of Kings who never reigned, and heroes of 
edestial Vlescent. Superstition being natural to 
tnankind, before the mind is enlightened by phi> 
lo8ophy,’it is no' wondei^hat the first historians 
stufiRNi their works with narratives of the com* 
inunication of god^ and demUgods with man- 
kind, and of the frequent interference of super- 
natural agents in.human affainn. The lively ima- 
gination of the early Greek writers, heated with 
superstition, and unrestrained by pl\ilosophy, 
branched out into wild exuberance, and fabri- 
fcated the most absurd tales. On this account 
Hhe period of time which elapsed /rom the esta- 
blishment of political and civil society in Greece, 
to the Trojan war,, may be justly denominated 
the fabulous age ; and, sndeed, the greater pari 
6f‘what is related ‘concerning that war, iias evi- 
■dent marks of fiction stamped upon it ; fur all 
the historical accoufils we have of it are origi- 
nally founded on .the poetical eflusi^ms of*Ho- 
Ws creative fancy. Strictly speakin^r, there is 
nothing that can lay claim to the title of a bis- 
*tory of Grecian affairs before the Persian \var«. 
As tb the histories of the other heathen nations, 
they were not less fabulous and absurd than those 
of the Greeks ; and, indeed, ail that we are told 
concerning them, has been transmitted to us 
through the medium of Greek writers. 

■ When we consider the general state of the 
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world, in thp early ages, in regard to political, 
eommeroial, and literary communication : how> 
ever we may amuse ourselves with perusing the 
accounts transmitted to us of the transactions of 
remote antiquity, reason tells us, that every thing 
we read of that kind, can Reserve no other name' 
than that of fiction or historical romance ; — un- 
til the Greeks, those celebrated inventors, or at 
least improvers of arts and sciences, whose lite- 
rary efforts have been the means of diffusing 
knowledge through the world, had attained to or 
considerable height of opulence and civilization ; 
and until tlic arts of necessity being brought to a 
tolerable degree of perfection, those of conveni* 
ency, luxury, and elegance, began to fiourish 
among them ; a period which cannoj; be fixed 
any long lime before the first Persian war, which 
took place about five hun^re*d and three years 
before Christ. 

This may be fixed as* the epoch of the com- 
mencement of profane* histqry ; as for all that 
can bf learned concerning the state of mankind, 
and the events which took pface in the worlj 
before that period, we must have recourse to the 
sacred writings of the Jews for information rela- 
tive to those particulars. This consideration na- 
turally leads us to turn our attention to those it- 
coTds of the Jewish nation, always esteemed sa- 
cred, by that people, and of which the authenti- 
city has been acknowledged by the most consi- 
derable and the most enlightened part of man- 
kind. It would, indeed, be unpardonable, in a 
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awrrey of aocieot history, not to aUemptto make 
e just e^matipn of the value of those celebrated 
xecords t^hich have so long attracted the vene- 
tationjof Christians, and excited the ridicule of 
infidels. 

The Jewish annals a^e by far the most ancient 
of any that have come down to us ; and, with- 
ont drawing any advantage from their divine au- 
thority, the most intrinsically rational and pro- 
bable. They likewise contain a series of trans- 
.nctions and events equally durious and interest- 
ing. 'In these writings we find the only rationuL 
account of the creation of the world, and the be- 
ginning of things ; of the dispersion of mankind, 
and the origin of ancient nations : and strict im- 
partiality must contess, that the relation of these 
events, independent of the liigh authority by 
which it is sanctioned, bears intrinsical marks of 
probability. The scripfural account of the crea- 
tion is incomparably mt>re rational than the ab- 
oard cosmogonies of the Greeks ; and when ann- 
Irzed, appears not only probable, but strictly ^i- 
losophical. The scriptural account %f the crea- 
fion represents the separation of these luminous 
and volatile parts of matter which constitute 
lights from those which are more heavy and 
opaique, as the first work of creation; or, in 
other words, the first operation of nature, after 
the command of the Supreme and Eternal Being 
bad put in motion the vast chaos of unformed 
matter, floating in the immensity of space ; and 
CO it must have been, according to every proba- 
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biKtjr of philosophical coajectnre. The aecpnd* 
period is represented as that in which the waters^ 
being sep^ated from the earth, a firmament wa» 
erected, dividing the waters from the waters; 
an expression, which, to our conception at this 
time, appears obscure and almost unintelligible; 
butof wJiich the meaning Sterns to be, that tbe 
t<;rrenc particles having sunk into solid globes, 
the aqueous parotides being lighter, floated oa 
tlic tup; and covered tbe whole surface of the 
earth and other opaqise bodies ; and that the war 
terj thus overflowing, the planets were separated 
by the intervening expanse of air, called the fir- 
mament. Tbe third process of creation, was 
tbe descent of the waters into the vallie^.oc 
lowest parts of she earth, and other planafi^ 
whereby seas and land were formed ;*and the 
land being left dry, acquilred its vegetative power, 
and began to bring forth itf vturious productions. 
Tbe fourth period is descsibed as that in which 
tlie volatile particles of ^ight were formed into 
compact bodies, constituting the sun and fixed 
stars, which ase different suns, enlightening dif- 
ferent systems. The fifth and sixth periods are 
distinguished by the creation of animal life ; and 
last of all, man, the master-piece of nature, was 
formed ; and this could not be until the earth 
had attained to tbe perfection of its vegetative 
power, so as to produce what was necemary foe 
tlie subsistence of men and animals. This hypo- 
thesis of natural philosophy, and of the proper- 
ties of matter, are precisely such as a philosopher 
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might suppose the gradual process of nature to 
have beeUj when the i\ltnighty Fiat had given 
to the vurious parts of matter their different pro- 
perties, and put in motion the innumerable atoms 
which compose the universe, howTver long or 
short we may suppose the different periods of this 
process to have been. For it is doubled whe- 
ther those periods were natural days, miukcd by 
the rotation of the earth ui>on it^ axis ; as, dur- 
ing the three first periods or days, the light is 
.represented only as separated from the darkness, 
or the luminous from tlie opaque particles, iqid 
floating at random in the vast expanse : and the 
sun, and other luminous orbs, not being formed 
until the fourth period, day and night could not, 
before that time, have been diseriminuted by the 
appearing and disappearing of tlic celestial orbs. 
As to what follows, relating to the garden of 
Eden, if it be takeh Ils a real narrative of facts, 
it contains nothing improbable or inedible. Of 
the longevity of the Antediluvians, if we have no 
collateral proofs, *no concurrent circumstances, 
to corroborate Uic scriptural acccmiit, it' is evi- 
dent that none such can be expected, and we 
have no contradictory evidence to invalidate its 
authenticity; and it was, undoubtedly, as easy to 
the Sovereign Disposer of all things, to frame the 
constitution of the human body to coutinue^ine 
hundred as only ninety years. 

The book of Genesis, whether or not written 
by Moses, which at least is highly probable, as 
ii relates almost entirely to things which were 
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done before^ any written history existed, must 
have been communicated to the author, whoever 
he was, either by tradition or revelation ; and 
if it be supposed a traditionary account,^ some 
slight variety in names and dates might creep in, 
without tending in the lea|t to invalidate the ge- 
neral authenticity of the book. Of the subse- 
quent writings of Moses, the Uook of. Exodus is 
partly historical arvl partly legislative ; aud that 
of Leviticus wholly of the latter kind. The book 
of Numbers is inoslly historical; and that 
iTeuleronomy consists of a repetition of many of 
the laws promulgated in the two former books, 
with some additional ones, intermixed with elo- 
quent exhortations to obedience; but contains 
little historical matter, except the relation of the 
death of Moses, added by some succeeding wri- 
ter. In all *these books^ Mo^es positively de- 
clares, that the laws and ordinances he gives to 
the people, are tlie conSmands of the Supreme 
Being, expressly and ftnequjvocally revealed to 
him but, in regard to historical facts, he ap- 
peals sometimes to the testimony of their owu^, 
knowledge, and sometimes to the evidence ^ 
tradition received from their fathers. The book 
of Joshua contains a narrative of the conquest 
of Canaan by the Israelites, and was probably 
written by Josliua himself, or at least by his di- 
rectiou; but it is unknown by whom the book 
of the Judges was composed ; most probably by 
different persons at different times ; as it appears 
to be a collection of detached pieces of history^ 
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in which the chronological order jt not strictlj 
observed, and in some places is not e^sy to ad- 
just. These accounts relate to a pm'iod exceed- 
tngIy,tamultuons and troublesume; a period of 
barWism, ignorance, and anarchy ; in which the 
Israelites, almost ocmtjnually harrassed by intes- 
tine commotions, oppressed by foreign enemies, 
or employed in repelling their aggressions, had 
little leisure to attend to the acburacy of their 
national annals. When we come to the books 
-of Samuel, the prospect begins to grow a little 
dearer. The affairs of the Israelites began un- 
der the administration of that judge and prophet, 
to assume a more settled appearance ; and the 
scriptural historians seem to have written in a 
more conpected manner. The books of the 
■Kings and the Chronicles display an exactness, 
in regard to chrdho^gy, and the other essential 
requisites of history, which gives them, in this 
respect, a decided supeViority over all the other 
records of remote^antiqtiity. The age of each 
of the kings of Judah, at his accessjon, and the 
J^uration of his feign, are expressly mentioned, 
so that not only the whole term of each of their 
lives^ but also the whole duration of the Jewish 
monarchy, from the accession of David to the 
Babylonian captivity, may be easily calculated. 
All the outlines and leading facts are so clearly 
exhibited, and so firmly corroborated, by colla- 
teral evidence, by the perpetual observance of 
aoiopin festivals, instituted in commemoration of 
important events, and by their connection with 
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the contemporary circamstances of other haio 
tions, (particillarly the Egyptians and Babylo- 
nians) thht, considered as a history of political 
occarrences and national events, the Jewish j;re> 
cords have a claim to authenticity, infinitely su- 
perior to what can be allowed, in that respect, 
to any other history of the*sanie antiquity, 'the 
hjstoiy of the Israelitish nation, during the pe- 
riod of its existence, at first in one, and then di- 
vided into two separate kingdoms, is simple, clear, ' 
connected, and chrosiologically coherent; and . 
wi^i the exception of a few dates and numbers, 
which might be easily mistaken in transcribing, 
bears indisputable marks of authenticity, while, 
it exhibits the transactions of a period in which 
the Greeks were only just emerging from barba- 
rism : and daring which their histories consist of 
nothing but lying legends of gods and heroes, 
and fictitious -tales of soteleigns who never 
reigned, an'd of persons wlto never existed. 

It has been remarked^ that the Jewish histo- 
rians frequently impute their national calamities 
to the 'fiues ofi their monarchs. if, however, we 
examine the dreadful denunciations of the pro- 
phets against the nobles, the opulent inhabitants, 
and esj^ecially against the priests, we shall find 
reason to conclude, that the calamities rome- 
times imputed by their historians to the crimes 
of their'princes, might with equal propriety have 
been attributed to the Divine vengeance on the 
sins of the priests and people. The imputation, 
however, is not incompatible with moral equity. 
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It is a positioa consistent with reason, and con-' 
firmed by experience, that the miscondact of 
rulers is detrimental to the nation at*large, by 
natnral operation of moral causes. The same 
xema’rk may be made on the denunciations, or , 
rather the predictions of calamity to the children 
for the vices of tbeir'parents. This is the same 
thing as if we should say to a person in afSuept 
circumstances, Whose expences are greater than 
his fortune can bear, " You 'may probably never 
experience want yourself, ,but you cannot fail of 
entailing poverty npon your posterity.” Jhe 
calamities brought on posterity, by the crimes 
and misconduct of their forefathers, are not in- 
consistent with moral justice, as some infidels 
pretend, but necessarily, result from the invariable 
connectibn between causes and consequences, as 
might be exemplified by innumerable instances. 
Several of the kings of Israel ahd Judah, as 
many other princes jiavc done, alienated, by 
their moral or politicaWices, the minds of their 
subjects, or otherwise brought on such a train of 
unfavorable circumstances, as, in l/ic end) proved 
fatal to their posterity ; and it is unnecessary to 
travel far in tire walks of history, or to extend 
much the sphere of our own observations, to 
perceive that this has been the case with many 
persons in private as well as in public life. Be- 
sides aU this, by a figurative expression, the vices 
of the nation may, on some occasions, be called 
the vices of the king, its representative and head ; 
or this mode of speaking may sometimes be used 
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to denote thjp prevalent, vi^es of the reign, and 
not altoeptlier the personal vie<8 of itbe priuue 
alone. 

I am, &c. 

LETTEH VlII. 

SIR, 

• ) 

The reign of David is iilustriofis and intcresN 
ing : it shews us, a man raised from, an obscure 
station to the throne of Israel, after ej^pcriencing 
a Variety of fortune; and when placed in that ex- 
alted station, aggrandizing his power by a strong 
military force, extending his dominions by con- 
quest, andenriclpng himself and his subjects by 
the spoils of their enemies; It also displays a 
prospect far more interesting to a reader, who 
delights in contemplating ihe prosperity, of a nu- 
merous people, rather than in tracing the bloody 
footsteps of a conqueror. It exhibits to our view 
the establishment of a inonareby hitherto totter- 
ing ai^ preqariotis; the institution of civil and 
religious regulations and ordinances, and the ra- 
pid advancement to tranquillity and opulence«of 
a people but just emerged from obscurity and 
anarchy. The succeeding reign of Solomon pre- 
sents us with a brilliant view of the kingdoih of 
Israel in the zenith of its opulence, felicity, and 
splendor ; and enjoying all the sweets of tran- 
quillity, in such a manner, and for such a length 
of time, as that nation bad never before experi- 
enced, either since the establishment of mouar- 
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chical goveminent, or st any tin^e previous to 
that period. The hiagdom. of Israel vtbw stood 
high in the political scale of nations. It gave 
the law to all the petty kingdoms between tlie 
Euphrates and the Levant, called, in scripture, 
the Great Sea; and held the balance between 
the two -great monarchies of Egypt <ind Assyria. 
The channels of commerce were opened, anu 
their sources explored in a manner, which, at 
that eturly period, must appear extraordinary. 
The fleets of Israel, under the direction of. Ty- 
rian.Mariners, traded to the land of Ophir, which 
some conjecture to have been the coast of India, 
uc some of the Oriental islands ; while others 
place U on the eastern coast of Africa; and by 
their lucrative voyages augmented the wealth of 
the nation which Bavtd had already enriched 
with the spoils of war. This agreeaUe and bril- 
liant prospect does not, however, long continue. 
Solomon, infatuated, it seems, by uninterrupted 
prosperity, set no- bounds to his magnificence 
and luxury, and liud heavy taxes on the people, 
''In order to support so exorbi^t an expendi- 
ture. These burdensome imposts created disaf- 
fection in the minds of hb subjects ; and, to- 
wards the end of his reign, gave rise to a dan- 
- gerous and potent faction, which, on the acces- 
sion of his SOB, broke out into open rebellion, 
and ended in the revolt of the ten tribes from 
their allegiance to the house of David. The 
revtdted tribes having elected Jeroboam for their 
Aiog, the monarchy was split into^ the separate 
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' kingdoms of -Israel and Judab. The state policy 
of th^ new jtiog of Israel produced a religious, as 
well as a political separation ; for Jeroboam, ap- 
prehending that while the kings of Judah Jield 
the temple where the sacrifices were offered, and 
whither ail the people w^e obliged at stated 
times to resort, they 'woul(> always have an as- 
cendency over the kingdom of Israel, unless 
some measures sliouUl be^taken to prevent those 
frequent visits of his subjects to the metropolis 
j)f J udah. The priests, the Levites, and all who- 
were concerned in the ministry of religion, were 
firmly attached to the house of David ; and Je^ 
roboam supposed that they would naturally make 
use of the ascendency which religion gave them 
over the people, in order to alienate their affec- 
tion from his government, and bring them again 
to their allegiance to that fagii|y. Jeroboam, in 
order to prevent those almost inevitable conse- 
quences of the continuance of bis subjects in 
religious communion with'the house of David, 
and kingdom of Judah, sacrificing the interesu 
of religion to^is political views* built a new 
temple, instituted a new priesthood, and thus 
produced a schism among the followers of the 
Mosaical law, which was never extinguished. 
The religion of the ten tribes, soon after this se- 
paratibn, deviating more and more from the ori- 
ginal institutions of the law, bec&me, in a little 
time, a mixture of Judaism and Pagan idolatry, 
and such it ever after continued. 

After this memorable epoch of the Israelitish 
n 2 
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history, scarcely any thing more ^s found in the 
annals of that nation, but sucti transactions and 
events as are the ordinary subjects of political 
recosds. The history of the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah, like those of all other ancient na- 
tions, presents us wi^h little else than a conti- 
nued scene of uniRtcresting wars, ina«sucres, 
murders, rebellions, and usurpations ; which ir.st 
were very frequent in the. kingdom of Israel, 
although that of Judah adhered, with an unal- 
terable attachment, to th& lineal descendants of 
David. The history, in fine, of both natiidns, 
from the period Of their separation^ is little else 
than an nninteresting catalogue of the crimes and 
the calamities of a declining people, till at last 
we see the total extinction of tlie kingdom of the 
ten tribes, who were transported into Assyria, 
and dispersed ihto.dilTercut parts of the country, 
from whence they never returned ; and the com- 
mon people who wereMeft in the country were in- 
termixed with strangers; from which mixture of 
different nations sprung that motley race, after- 
wards known By the name of Samaritans. I'his 
event happened about B. C. 7 VO. The tottering 
kingdom of Judah still continued to enjoy a pre- 
carious existence ; invaded at different times by 
the Babylonians, rendered tributary, and at lust 
entirely subjugated ; its metropolis and temple 
rased to their very foundations by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, B. C. 587, and all the principal persons and 
useful hands transported to Babylon. If we con- 
sider the barbarous manners of the age, and the 
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sati'Ziiiiinry intide of making wer then in use, it 
will appeift* iliai the king of Babylon acted, in 
this conquest, with ns much lenity as could be 
expected, ul’ier the repeated provocflitions l>e had 
received from Zedekinh. Nebuchadnezzar had 
plac ed the crown of Judal^upon the head of that 
prince, after deposing his, tfephew Jeconiah. He 
liarl not imposed upon him any hard condi- 
tions. — He had not required any change in the 
national iciigion or laws. — He bad not obliged 
him to receive a Babylonian garrison into Jeru- 
saietn, or any of the fortresses of Judali.~He 
bad not depiivcd him of the management of the 
national revenue and expenditure, nor of the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. Under the easy 
conditions of tribute and alliance, Zedekiah had 
received from the hand of the Babylonian mo- 
narch a sceptre, which, yvqjtbout his favor and 
powerful support, he never would have swayed ; 
yet, notwithstanding so signal a favor, he after- 
wards renounced liic friendslijp of that prince, 
and enieringjntoa confederacy with Egypt, the 
enemy and rival of the Babylonian greatness, 
manifested the most determined and rancorous 
hostility aguinst his great benefactor, from whom 
he had received his crown and kingdom, and to 
whom he had sworn fidelity in the name of the 
God of Israel : thus consummating his guilt! by 
adding perjury to treason. It is, therefore, no 
matter of wonder, that an ambitious and power- 
ful conqueror should give the world a terrible 
D 3 
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oxnmple of his vengeance on a perfidious prince^ 
TV'hose conscience oaths could not bind ; whose 
fidelity no favors could engage ; and from whom 
he had received such ungrateful treatment. 

However, notwithstanding the provocations 
which Nebuchadne7.i.ar had received from tlie 
Jewish nation and Us king, it does not appej^r 
that he made ih^ people the object of his ven- 
geance. The guilty monarch was made a signal 
example of Divine and human vengeance, oi} 
the detestable crimes of perjury and ingratitujle ; 
and the putiishiiient of death was immediately 
inflicted on all the principal ofliccrs of his court 
and army, who had bcentlie counsellors or abet- 
tors of his revolt : but the guilt of those men 
being e.v|)iated by their blood, the reinnining 
fart of the inhabitants were Irctilccl with Iciiily. 
^'Iic principal -citizens, and most skilful arfisls, 
of every description, were rcfiioved to liMbylon, 
where they enjoyed considciaide privileges; and 
the husbandmen onci cour.noi) people luid lands 
assigned thein,jivhich tlicy rented^ although we 
arc iiot informed upon what terms, of the Baby- 
lonians. 

Some remarkable events which took place dur- 
ing the captivity are related in the book of Da- 
niel ; in particular, the erection of the statue of 
Bolus, in the plain of Dura, either in the envi- 
rons, or within llie city of Babylon ^ and the ad- 
venture of Shadrach, Mesliech, and Abednego, 
in consequence of their refusing to worship the 
idol. Here we may observe, that although, per- 
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haps, thousafpds of Jews then in Babylon did joot 
Join in thvi idolatrous worship, it does not appear 
that they were called in question on that ac- 
count; and it seems that the three men qbove- 
inentiuned being persons of distinction, employ- 
ed by the king, iind in h^ favor, they were sin- 
gled out on that occasion by some intriguing 
iour tiers, and accused of disobedience to the 
king’s commatid, while the conduct of others 
was connived at. Indeed, as theJew's were al- 
ways allowed liberty? of conscience in Babylon, 
aiTd, unless in this particular instance, do not 
appear evcf to have been compelled to cooform 
to the idolatrous worship estublislied in that place, 
there is reason to think that the generality of the 
king’s edict was the contrivance of gi cabal of 
courtiers, who had counselled the king to issue 
it, ill order to iinplicate^s^m^ individuals who 
were obnoxious to them. 

The insanity of >ieb2chndnezzar is another 
very remarkable circuirfctanc^*, and is related in 
languiigc so strongly figurative, that it has per- 
plexed iiiuny common readerl not conversant 
with scripture phraseology. There is no ground, 
however, to call the fact in question. It is, 
perhaps, a vain attempt to endeavour to recon- 
cile the contradictory computations of chrono- 
logbrs relative to many occurrences which hap- 
pened in the ages of remote antiquity. Jerusa- 
lem was taken in the Ittth year of ^Sebuchadnez- 
zar’s reign, and the terra of the captivity was 70 
yaws; but it is not possible to ascertain the du- 

D 4 
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ration of this rei^n ; and il is equally impossible 
to discover exactly at what time the books of the 
scripture were collected and arranged ; but it is 
well Igiown that this was done soon sirier llte rc* 
turn of the Jews from the captivity. I'rom these 
circumstances^ therefore, it seems probable, that 
this extraordinary history was written within 
about fifty years after the thing happened. Ne* 
buchadncmir was the gre:uo»‘i monarch as well 
as the most distinguished political and military 
character of the age in which he lived, and in 
every, respect the most conspicuous personage 
that hsid appeared upon the theatre of tlie world. 
Some of the Jews who returned from the capti- 
vity, ns well as some of the ag^d inhabitants of 
Babylon, f!ould, perhaps, when this account was 
written, remember his reign, and the circum- 
stance of his insaniiy. At least bis reign could 
not fail, at that time, to be fresh in the memory 
of the inhabitants of those countries. So remark- 
able a circumstance, in\he history of so conspi- 
cuous niul celebrated a character;, must have 
been universally known and publicly talked of, 
both by the Jews and the Babylonians. In such 
circunn»tances a fabrication of that nature must 
have been immediately detected. 

^ The sacred historians relate, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, walking in the garden of his palace,, and 
having his thoughts absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of liis own greatness and power, and insen- 
sible to whom be was indebted for them, his rea- 
son Suddenly departed from him. This is no 
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physical improbability. -Thousands of similar 
cases may Ilk found in the annals Of medical ex- 
perience.* They thea lell us, that from a man 
be was transformed into a beast ; a strong figu- 
rative expression, used to signify his dSpriva- 
tion of reason, the distinguishing characteristic 
of human nature, which discriminates man from 
Jthc brute creation. By the representation of his 
hair growing Jike eagle's feathers, and his nails 
like bird's claws, lliat deformity of his exterior 
appearance, whichiiiust naturally be the conse- 
cgience <if so dreadful a state of insanity, is by- 
perbolically expressed. As to his running wild 
with the beasts of the field, &c. it is probable 
that the unfortunate maniac spent the greatest 
part of his time in wandering about in the gar- 
dens and groves belonging to the rdyal palace^, 
though under the inspection of persons appoint- 
ed to watch over his safety^ 

It appears, that during the monarch’s indispo- 
sition, r.viliuerodach, his son and successor, bad 
goveniofi the kingdom in th(? quality of regent* 
Nebiil-iiadnwzzar, by his politjcal and military 
talents, his extensive conquests and stupendous, 
works, both in Babylon and the adjacent coun- 
try, had undoubtedly acquired a powerful ascen- 
dt'iiey over tbe minds of his subjects; and oa 
hi} restoration to the possession of bis intellec- 
tual fciculiies, his regal pow'cr was delivered to* 
liiiu inviolate. The monarch, on the recovery 
of his reason, appears to have made suitable re- 
llectious on his crimes and sufferings, and to* 
D S 
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have acquired just ideas of the weakness and in- 
aufBciency of man, (although ever so highly ex- 
alted) of the instability of all human power and 
grandejar, and of the absolute siilyection of the 
greatest monarchs to the will of that supreme and 
omnipotent Being, wh^, according to the irre- 
•istible decrees of hif providence, disposes all 
things as he pleases. This is the genuine repre-v 
seiitation of the fact related in iIes remarkable 
story. 

We come now to that intefesting period of the 
Jewish history which is marked by their restora- 
tion to their liberty, their country, and their na« 
tional existence, through the favor of the Per- 
sian monarchs, who, in a most liberal .and muni- 
ficent manper, opened the royal ‘treasury, in or- 
der to give them the pecuniary assistance they 
stood in need of ibr the rebuilding oF the temple 
and city. In the sutyugation of the Jews, and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, brought into-^a contrasted point of view 
with their restoration by Cyrus and the succeed- 
ing kings of Per^a, we have a lumihous display 
of the wonderful manner in which the Divine 
Providence, by an irresistible control, directs . 
and governs all human affairs. Nebuchsidnezzar 
is constantly represented, by the scriptural his- 
torians and prophets, as the chosen ministerof 
God’s vengeance on a criminal nation and Cy- 
ras is also, in the most explicit manner, declared 
the instrument of his clemency to be displayed 
in its restoration ; but we are not to imagine that 
8 
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any suoh ci^nsideration influenced the political 
measures of the cabinets of Babylon and Persia. 
Nebuchadnezzar^ in hrs coQC|uest of Judea, as in 
all his other enterprises, was stimulated by ambi- 
tion and avarice, as well as by revenge, against 
a prince who had most ungratefully treated hiea, 
and thereby tiad given fiyiin a plausible pshiext 
d'or aggrandizing his power^ by the total subju- 
gat ton of that country, and for appropriating to 
himself ihe wealth of the metropolis and the tem- 
ple. Similar motiv«;s, no doubt, -actuated Cyrus 
iistlie war against the Babylonians, and the sub- 
version of their inoiiarcky. That prince, as well 
as his successors, seems to have been favorable 
to the Jewish religion, as the Persians detested 
the image worship of the Babylonians, They 
might, probably, faney some affinity between 
that religion and tjietr own, an account of the 
sacred iii;e kept burning 5y*the Jewish priests in 
ilie temple, as the Peruians esteemed that ele-^ 
ment a symbol of the divinity. But it may be*^ 
conjectured, willi a very great appearance of 
probability,^tliat the Persian kings looked with 
a jealous eye on the strength and population ot* 
Babylon, and the aversion of its inhabitants to 
the Persian government, which afterwards broke 
out ill a dangerous and obstinate revolt, in the 
rdgn of Darius Uyslaspes ; and tb^ departure 
of so great a numl>er of the J-ews, who, after so 
Jong a residence, were become almost naturali- 
zed in Babylon, might be considered as one of 
rile most enbctual means of weakening . and; 

D 6 
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bringing gradually to decay that di^ffected city 
which seetas always to have been one of the po- 
litical maxims of the Persian court. Thus we 
see, t|iat although both Nebuchadnezzar and 
' Cyrus were actuated only by their own political 
inews, yet those views, and the enterprises ori- 
ginating from them were under a direction which 
they could not s^e ; and thus it is that Divin': 
Providence renders the operation of human pas- 
sions subservient to its iffl|)enetrabie designs, 
and governs all by an absuiute control, regulat- 
ing all mundane affairs according to the v”st 
and complicated plan of causes and* effects ex- 
isting through everlasting ages, in the eternal 
prescience of God, without infringing the liberty 
or restraining the free will of than. The whole 
series of causes and effects, the infinitely diversi- 
fied train of physical and moral circumstances, 
and the continued succession of events, are, from 
all eternity, present to4he Divine intellect; but 
all events are produced Jby a train of causes and 
conKquences, by a combination of circoa> 
stances so closely connected, that without one 
another cannot exist. The history of the world 
is nothing less than the history of God’s eternal 
Providence : and although some of its pages 
jnay be beyond the reach of our comprehension, 
it is, nevertheless, our duty to study the myste- 
rious and interesting volume. 


1 am, Sir, &c. 
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LETTER IX. 

SIR, 

Of all the curious and interesting pfospecis 
which history opens to our view^ the progres- 
sive advancement of Aie human mind, in the 
improvement of its facufties, is the most agree- 
able. The destructive exploits of conquerors 
may dazzle for a'monient, but the' silent labours 
of the student aivl the artist, ^of the architect 
jind the husbandman, which embellish the earth, 
and convt^rt it into a terrestrial paradise, al- 
though they do not shine with so conspicuous a 
glare, diversify the picture with milder colours 
and more beautiful shades. The arts and sci- 
ences embellish tlie w'orid, and the hivestigaiion 
of their origin and progress v^ould be the noblest 
ornament of history. •How great then is the 
misfortune, that the ancient historians have al- 
most entirely overlooked so grand and pleasing 
a subject ; and that all the knowledge we can 
acquire concerning those ^things, must be gleaned 
from broken fragments and scattered hints labo- 
riously picked out from a multifarious and con- 
fused mass of unimportant particulars ! It is, 
however, the part of every reader to endeavour, 
j|s much as possible, to acquire some general 
knowledge of the history of the human mind, 
and of civilized society. Let us, therefore, cast 
a glance, and only a transient glance it can be, 
over the period already traversed, and which is 
8 
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included within the limits of the scriptural his« 
tory. 

This period includes the whole space of time 
from the creation until the subversion of the 
Bnl^ylonian monarchy. I>uring-tbis long suc- 
cession of ages, a great variety of political, civil, 
and religious establishipents, had been formed ; 
the rudiments of several arts and sciences liadr 
been invented ; the human mind had, in some 
countries, been much improved ; and the earth 
cultivated End embellished with large cities and 
stately edifices; of these interesting subjects few 
. particulars have been transmitted to ns, except 
such as relate to the Jewish laws and institutions, 
some scattered bints relative to ancient com- 
merce, and some excellent speciihens of writing 
in the Proptiets and Psalms. In those venerable 
monuments of antiquity, the sacred vsritings, 
we trace the Israelites* ftom the )>utriarclial ages, 
through the turbulent times of barbaric igno- 
rance, to a considerable.degree of civilization 
and refinement. Of their civil and religious in- 
stitutions we havet a clear and explit^it account. 
As to their skill in the arts and sciences we have 
but little information ; nor do any circumstances 
appear which can give us a very exalted idea of 
it. The Jews do not seem ever to have been a 
scientific or pbilosophical nation. I'liey appear 
to have been well skilled in all the arts of ncces- 
iity and of conveniency, bnt not to have ma<h: . 
my remarkable progress in those of luxury anil 
mbellislupent. Of their literature we can form 
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a more exact cstination. Some jpxcelleiit f peei<^ 
mens have lieen transmitted to us in tbe scrip- 
tures, especially in the writings of the prophets, 
and in the Psalms. In the historical parts of the 
scripture we find a rematkable plainness of style 
and conciseness of narrative, and a wonderful 
perspicuity in the didact^al pieces. Tlie writ- 
ings of their prophets are, for the most part,, 
composed in a poetical style, but very different 
one from another, and all of them originals. 
Most of them aboand’with the most elevated 
ideas and sentiments, expressed with the greatest 
energy of diction, and embellished with the most 
brilliant ornaments of orientsH irai^ry. Isaiah, 
ill particular, to comprehension of thought and 
splendor of ideds, joins a style at once so energe- 
tifC, and so sweetly harmonious and flowing, that 
he has often been called the Demosthenes of the 
Hebrews ; and iiis writin^Ve sufficient to give 
us an exalted opinion o£ the Hebrew literature. 
As to the eominerre of those early ages we can 
form no more than a very imperfect idea ; and, 
to foriu an^idea of it, we must have recourse to 
the observation of general circumstances, occa- 
sional intimations, and often to conjecture. It 
is, however, observable, that even in the patriar- 
chal ages commerce was so far known, that gold 
and silver were used as the medium whereby it 
was regulated; and the arts of embellishment 
were so far cultivated in some countries, that 
bracelets, rings, and other ornamental articles 
of dress, were already in use. Where, or by 
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\rhonij thofte trinkets were fabricated wc are not 
informed; but it is most likely they were of 
Egyptian manufacture, as from the early and 
numerous population of that country, and from 
other collateral circumstances, we may reason- 
ably suppose, that among their other ingenious 
works, ma^y of the ^ore trilling arts, which 
embellish life, were cultivated by the Egyptians 
at an early period ; and the sacrpd history in- 
forujis us, that the Ishiiiaelites and Midianitis 
carried on a traffic with Egypt, the first foreign 
trade, perhaps, ever establFshed amoug men. 

In the tumultuous liines which succeeded the 
patriarchal age, we find very little information 
concerning the state of commerce. From a ge- 
neral view, however, we may perceive that the 
mechanic arts, and various sorts of manufactures^ 
had. made a consUerahic progress in some coim- 
tries, in times of vdry remote antiquity. This 
may be seen by consid^ing the curious and rich 
materials of tire tabernacle, and the high priest's 
garments. There is not the least doubt but the 
Israelites brougly; out of Egypt ixuch of the 
knowledge they possessed in arts, sciences, and 
letters. Egypt had, from time immemorial, been 
gradually advancing in the knowledge of science 
and literature : and during the greatest part of 
the period of time now under contemplation, was 
celebrated for the wisdom of its legislature and 
civil polity, as well as for the vast extent and 
population of its cities, the msignificence of its 
edifices, and the flourishing state of its agricul- 
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ture. In all* the«:e respects it was distinguished 
above alLthe contemporary nations, Babylon it- 
self not excepted. Egypt, however, was never 
It warlike nation ; so that seldom being in « slate 
of hostility with its neighbours, its political his- 
tory is but little connected with ihcir'a. Sesos- 
tris is the only Egyptian cbnqueror, of any note, 
V/hose name stands recorded in history ; and 
notwithstanding the fictitious, or at least very 
uncertain relations of some historians, we know 
very little of his achievements, or of the extent 
of his conquests ; and the descriptions of them 
which we nnd in some books, are to be esteemed 
little else than historical romances. The truth 
is, that the history of Sesostris, as well as of the 
other Egyptian kings, is so confused,>so <listort- 
ed, and exaggerated, that we can find but few 
well authenticated tacts ip i-he accounts of their 
reigns, or in the general history of Egypt, which 
is a tissue of allegorical stories and lying le- 
gends, invented by thdr priests, regulated by a 
ficlilipus cjjronology of their own fabrication, 
and transmitted to us by the Greeks ; who being 
naturally fond of the marvellous, and admirers 
of the Egyptian philosophy and history, adopted 
their legendary stories and ideal chronology. 
The ancients so often supplied the waul of an- 
th*entic information, relative to the transactions 
of remote antiquity, by calling in the assistance 
of a fabulous mythology, that the more we are 
convinced of the utility and value of history, the 
more we ought to stand upon our guard against 
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receiving, as true bistory^ flie legendary stories, 
f:ibricated by priests and polfticians, in-order to 
impose upon the minds of the vulgar. 

The government of Egypt was monarchical. 
The long dt^nasty of kings, who reigned before 
the subversion of thei monarchy by tlie Daby- 
ioniaiis, is known to uu by the appellation of the 
Jine of the Pharnoh. It is to be observed, that 
Pharaoh was not the proper nam£ of an indivi- 
dual, but a title among the Egyptians, equiva- 
lent to that of king among us ; so the appella- 
tions of Pharaoli Hopbui, Pharaoh Necho, talc. 
are. of the same signification as King Necho, 
King Hophni, &c. Ibe Egyptian monarchy 
does not appear to have ever been absolute ; but 
bow far, and iu what particulars, it was limited 
by positive regulations, wc have not documents 
sudicicialy aiuhehuc;tq enable us to determine; 
but from the general appearance of circum- 
stances, it is reasonable to conclude, that the 
king, as well asthe^^eoplP, wxre directly or indi- 
rectly under *ihe absolute control of^thc pjiests, 
and that those ministers uf religion were in ef- 
fect the absolute sovereigns of Egypt. Of this, 

* the subjection of the kings, as well as all other 
dcceaised persons, to the judicial sentence of a 
tribunal, which, from an examination of their 
past conduct during life, determined whether 
the deceased person should be interred w'ith fu- 
neral rites, or deprived of that honor, is u proof. 
I'bis extraordinary tribunal was held immediately 
after the death of the party, and the scrutiny was 
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made with fhe most rigid punctuality; and as.it 
determitied a point of the utmost importance 
among the Egyptians^ as well ns among most of 
the ancients, it is no unreasonable presuinption 
to suppose that it was invented by their priests, 
in order to subject the ftiontfrch, as well as the 
people, more absolutely Ito their control ; as it 
IS easy to suppose tvliat must have been fhe fate 
of a prince wtio Imd been so unfortunate as to 
disoblige them ; foj it must be observed, that 
the deprivation of funeral rites, among the Egyp- 
tians, alwfij's implied an exclusion Irom llie Ely- 
sium, where the souls of the ju^t live through 
eternal ages of indescrilwiblc felicity. 

Tlic ancient sijatc of so celebrated a country as 
Egypt, if it could be well ascertained, nvould con* 
siitntca striking feature in the general history of 
mankinrl : it is, tlu*refo)ic,#a infslorlnnc that sd 
little is krvown c f it, unless we should adopt for 
history the alleg<Jiieal mythology and fabulous 
legenf^s of its priests. A\'c have, indeed, much 
morc«aiUhcEitie information of its laws and civil 
polity, than of the history of their institution, or 
of any other transaction which look place in the 
Ivingdoifi. It is, however, inconsistent with our 
present plan to inspect them in detail. It is, 
notwithstanding, impossible not to remark the 
division of the people into distinct professions, 
which did not allow the son to follow any other 
profession, or practice any other art, than that 
which his father had followed. This regulation 
has no where been found in any country of note. 
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arxcieiit or modern^ except Egypi and Iiidin, 
which has caused many to suppose tiiiit the in- 
habitants of India were originally a colony from 
Egypt^ or that the Egyptians were n colony 
from India. The truth of this, however, it is 
impossible to tisccrtuiift. The origin of nations 
IS, for the most part, buried in impenetrable ob- 
scurity; and the •migrations and interinixtiircs 
of the human species are sa numerous and so 
diversified, that it is impossible to trace them 
through their different ramifications. The cele- 
brated custom of dividing the people into dis- 
tinct classes, Iras, liowevcr, been much applauded 
by some writers, and as much condemned by 
others. By some it has been supposed highly 
conducive to the perfection of arts and sciences, 
by bringing to the same point the accumulated 
experience of successive generations. If, how- 
ever, it might be supposed favorable to the ope- 
rations of experience, it w'as an insurmouutiible 
obstacle to the efforts oi' genius, by restraining 
its flight, and always confining ti to the same 
beaten track. Besides the depression of genius, 
it had another evil tendency of the most serious 
import. So invidious a distinction contained 
within itself a principle of disunion, which, ac- 
cording to our modern ideas, might have been 
exceedingly dangerous, and productive of inter- 
nal commotions; like the far less odious, and 
less maaked distinction, between tbe patricians 
and plebians at Borneo in later times; And it 
is surprising that we have never heard of any 
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intestine brsil«, rt volts of the people, either 
in Egypjlor India^on that account ; but it is to 
be considered, that the divisions and sulidivi- 
sions of the people, being so manyj balanced 
oneanother^ and prevented them from becom* 
ing formidable to the ^government. Another 
important circumstance must also be taken into 
Ihe account. These distinctions were sanction- 
ed by religiptl, an^ interwoven into its very es- 
sence^ in Egypt as well as in India. In this the 
Egyptian Priests, arid ihe Bramins of India, have, 
exactly hit the same mark, and met with equal 
success. If we would trace this system of polity 
to its origin and fundamenUi principle, there is 
not the least doubt but it was a device of the 
priests, for the purpose of securing all power 
and influence to themselves, by damping every 
effort of aspiring genius, anji extinguishing every 
idea of ambitious enterprise among those whom 
tliey wished to retain iii'subjection ; and also by 
dividing the great maSs of jhe people into so 
inanjr distinct classes, operating as checks upon 
one another, and prevented l>y the tenets of 
their religion from ever forming a coalition, so 
as to be in the least dangerous to their priestly 
rulers; who, it must be observed, had admitted 
the military order to a participation of their 
privileges, because they well knew, that neither 
such a system of government, nor any other, 
could be supported without an armed force; 
and the ascendancy which religion gave them 
over the minds of a people nurtured in super- 
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stition, furnished them with the me^os of caus- 
ing the military to act under their direction. 

Whether Assyria or Egypt was the country in 
which (he arts and sciences were first cultivated, 
is a question difiienit, and, indeed, at this dis- 
tance of time, impossibjp to be determined with 
certainty. However, tf a solution should be at- 
tempted from appearances, reasonable conjee-' 
ture would, perhaps, in this .respect, give the 
precedency to the latter. The regularity of its 
civil polity ; the vast embanlfments of the Nile ; 
the numerous canals and other admirable worlM 
for the advancement of agriculture ; tlie magni- 
ficent remuns of Egyptimi architecture, which, 
to this very day, have braved the assaults of 
time ; parth^ululy the pyramids', those stupen- 
dous monuments of the rude magnificence of 
the primitive agbs;,and the superb ruins of 
Thebes, the most striking remains of ancient 
splendor that any. country can boast, and of the 
most remote antiquity, even beyond the reach 
of historical record; with many other things 
which tMCcite the &dmiratioa of modern travel- 
lers, as they did that of the Greek philosophers, 
who visited that country above two thousand 
yeats ago, all point out Egypt as tlie country 
where great things were first undertaken, and 
where mankind made the first progress in th'e 
arts of civilization. Egypt, by its central situa- 
tion, is peculiarly adapted to the purposes of 
commerce and navigation. The Nile runniug 
the whole length of the country, facilitated the 
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means of intornal trade by the easy conveyance 
of goods from one part to another, and could 
not fail of inspiring the Egyptians with ideas of 
the advantages of navigation ; and probably they 
were the first people Ivho turned their thoughts 
that way ; although they« appear to have been 
afterwards outdone by the Phoenicians. The 
Tyrians, cooped up in an island of small extent, 
and possessing'but little on the terra Jirma, were 
under the necessity of supplying the local defects 
of their situation, so*uafkvorable to agriculture, 
by*taking advantage of its aptitude for com- 
merce, aad*the opulence they acquired by traf- 
fic, rendered them powerful. The Egyptians 
possessing a soil of the most exuberant fertility, 
did not make trade their principal pursuit like 
the Tyrians. With the latter, commerce was 
the primary object of att^n(ion ; with the for- 
mer, it was only a secondary one ; consequently 
it is no wonder the Tyrian^ should excel in what 
was the principal objedt of tlieir pursuit, the 
source of theyr opulence and power, and to which 
the national genius was so strongly impelled by 
local circumstances. So early as the reign of 
David, king of Israel, about 145 years after the 
Trojan war, and about 1048 years B.*C. vast 
quantities of gold and silver had found their way 
into* the countries conquered by him, which were 
all of them situated between the Euphrates and 
the Levant. There is little doubt but those me- 
tals had been brought into these countries, in 
such abundance, by the channels of Egyptian 
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and Tyjrjan coihinerce, but principally by the 
latter. The Tyrians traded by different routes, 
to India, and, no doubt, to the coast of Africn 
by ilte wa^ of the Red Sea, which, with the 
Persian Gulph, formed the two great routes by 
which the trade to India and Africa was carried 
on. -From the laitor, ascending up the Eu- 
phrates and the.Tigris, they could supply Ba- 
bylon and Assyria with theic various commodi- 
ties ; and from the Euphrates, as well as from 
the Red Sea,’ the merchandise of the East was 
transported over land to Tyre, and from theucc 
again dispersed into different conniries. Thus 
the productions of different climates were col- 
lected, interciianged, and dispersed througii va- 
rious channels, by Tyrian merchants. The most 
flourishing period of Tyrian commerce was that 
of the exi.stence of ^lie kingdom of Judah. The 
description of the extent and variety of that 
tri^c, in the S^tii chapter of Ezekiel, is the 
most curious moi\pment of the kind any where to 
be met with in the writings of antiquity, as it 
exhibits u deaf and specific representation of 
the commercial affairs of the most celebrated 
luercaniilc people then existing ; from which we 
may form a mure just and distinct idea of the 
nature and extent of the commerce carried on 
in the ancient world, than from any other docu- 
ments now extant. Tyre, after a siege protracted 
by its insular situation to the iengtii of 13 years, 
fell under the dominion of Nebuchadnezzar only 
one year before he took and destroyed Jerusa- 
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IfllP v; ojie year 

epq«li^ %ypt prey.to 
ponquirer. Tlii» was iiie ffttal' blpif; '^^%t}>put 
0)1 ppcl tu tlie splendor and opvlencc pf,ll^..two 
ancient and celebrated kiogdoa)s,;9ii'‘ Egy^tan^ 
Tyre, su.iwiious in ibe annals pi! 
aatjon, and. commerce. 
a|K>i|s of nations and tlie rJc)j|eis,^f 
centered iA Babylon ; and after titj^ qopquest.of 
that monarchy by 6 yrus, the Eertdan doininipps 
became the theatre Of comiuerce^-otpulence^ and 
luxury 4 Egypt, Tyre, and Bnliylou, being .nil . 
comprised •n’lthiii the limits- of that, extensirc 
and potent empire: , • 

lii'casti.ng a retrospective glance on a period 
of ^uch remote dntiquity, and of wh'tch so few 
historical nionnmenls remain, we have seen the 
history of Egypt involved in fOblc, her philoso- 
phy and theology hid beliind the -impenetrable 
veil of liieroglyphlcal obscurity, and many of 
her civil and political iastituljons buried in ob- 
livion. Of the Assyrians wc know nothing, and 
very Ifttlc of the Babylonians, in regard to the 
modes of civil and social life, or the general 
turn of national or popular manners. TiVii>''S^* 
vernment was monarchical, and seems to have 
been despotic; their manner of ii\'ing,,,o$teiua- 
tioasly lyaguilicent and Ituwrious; their, mipds 
addicted to superstition, dud. their religion :t 
system of the grossest idolatry,; we inpy-retwon* 
ably suppose, tUaft the idea of one bnpreme, 
eell-existcnt, and.eterimi Bein^i the author, of 
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principle of the idigion of the BabylonUmi, as 
well as of all otiwr nations ; but they seem, like 
'many others, to have in process of time, idmest 
lost this primidve idea. The original worship of 
one Sipreme intelligence had degenerated into 
Zahaisa, or the worship of the celesthd bodies. 
Manhind in Oveij i^, have been so sensible of 
riieir own wcekness- and unwotthiness to ap- 
proach the throne of the Sovereign Ruler'of all, 
as to see die necessity of some mediator be- 
- tween them and that Almighty monarch, whom 
they supposed to be too highly exalted to regard 
thdr prayers, or pay any attention to their con- 
cerns. This supposition, with their inability to 
conceive,eitber the operation of an omnipresent 
and all pervading spirit, or to account for the 
seeming discordanpes and mixture of evil with 
good, under the immediate government of such 
a Being, induced them to adopt the hypothesis of 
several subordinate deities, governing the world 
under the control of the Great Supreme. As 
none of the pagans supposed those subaltern 
deities to be beings of inbnite perfection, the 
' different wills and jarring passions of those snb- 
,ordinate rulers, might, according to the ideas of 
paganism, help to account for the seeming dis- 
orders which prevailed in the world. , The Ba- 
bylonians imagined that they saw in the hea- 
venly bodies those subordinme and mediatorial 
divinities; and they supposed eaeh orb to be the 
habitation of an intelligent and powerful being, 
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delcftted by jbe SApmoe Md Eternal Auibor 
of aU thin|py to inipect and govein human af- 
faire, The priesu were aatiooomen ; they dili- 
gently observed the levointtons and varkms ap- 
’ pearances of the celestial bodies, and assigned 
to ibem the government agd direction of parti* 
cular days in regular rotation, pretending by 
their various positions and configurations, to 
fbretd future evon^. Thus the fallacious, sci- 
ence ,of judicial astrology took its rise, in the 
perversion of astronbmy t» the ‘purposes of 
priestcraft. Babylon was the cradle of astro- 
logy, from whence it passed int6 Egypt. Some 
rather suppose that it originated) in the latter 
country, and from thence was introduced into 
ChaidBa. Which of these two suppcwitions is 
right, is a question which cannot be determined. 
Ibe former opinion, howevqr> is the most pro- 
bable. But it is certain, that in an early period 
it existed in both countries ; and it is not a lit* 
tie surprising, that so fsdlacioys a science be- 
came so nniversal almost throughout the world, 
and that it atfracted so much thd attention, and 
influenced so powerfully the hopes and fears of 
mankind, in idmost every age and every coun- 
try, under almost every political and religions 
system, 'although disoonnteaaBcedand condemn- 
ed by the doctrines of Christianity. Even at this 
very day nambers of the vulgar, in eveiy eonn- 
tiy of Europe, are strongly persuaded of the 
possibility of foretelling future evento, by the 
coafigniatioas of the planets. This can only be 
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ao^oaht^ for' by aonnc]er|ng tlic; piying.eurio* 
««y:of-w4iii e«er..(fen«oiM'(^'eiiqfuUipg ioto lii* 
future ^destiny, sound phtlosophj^ and 

jastfidefu of*' a^oDomieoi ' subjects, have ex* 
pioded 'tlie absui<4itibs!aBd inconsistencies of ju-' 
.^ieud astrology ;.aQ^ yet tbere^are some who 
sv 0 u 1 d:gladly re.Mi«C«that pretended* science, and 
reslioirei it iO!iita,forMter credit, by attril>uting,to 
ilie planets an influence over pliysicai and moral 
events, by the operation of' natural causes. But 
sound pliilosopliy and udiforin experience con- 
cur to sbenr, tliat in the system of nature ^'ery 
thing is iaflucHCied ^by oauses placed -iStithin a 
certain degree of approximation, and not by 
oauses so exceedingly remote ; and an aocurate 
.knowledge of ustconumy has rfsoertaiiied the dis- 
tance of the celestial bodies to he suclji as 
leaves no rodln to suppose that they can have 
^y ..considerable ‘influence on physical, and 
jDuch less on nioral circumstances, in our world, 
.either in regard, to nations or individuals. Sup- 
posing the reality of a planetary influence on 
.the aflairs of nations and commubities/it would 
be necessary, in order to determine its nature 
aiifl extent, that j^c should be in possession of 
a correct and 'well au^hent'icnted* astrological liis- 
to.ry .vf the world- ; but no such, wtwrk'ds any 
,where to^ met with; and if the ei^eta of this 
influence on the affairs of nations jaud collective 
,^dics of.men could be ascertained* it<wsouid still 
be impossible to determine in what manner iadi- 
vidnals might he impUcated.in them. -Wh&Q we 
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coutempkitie.the dirtrfa} e^t^qts of public cali^Gii- 
liesj of |>l{^ues and earibquakes^orihc dcstruc* 
tion,9f the huniao. 19, battles or sieges^ 

where tbousuiids fall in one day, it requires ^idc« 
*gree of credulity, very little consistent with.ei- 
ther pliilosophy or reasori, to imagine that so 
many individuals of diilerenl ages, collected out 
oi» different countries, and involyed iu one gene- 
ral. inisfortuQe,Vere. born under the same plane- 
tary influence, and that their fate was determined 
by the same coufigur&tions of the' celestial bo- 
diesb A pretended skill in this imaginary sci- 
ence, has, hbwever, notwitbstandiiig its incom- 
patibility with the. dictates of reason, and the 
principles of true philosophy, been an uscfuliii- 
strumeiit in the .hands of impostors, m every 
age, and in every country, for the purpose of 
turning to their own advantage* the ignorance 
and credulity of the vulgar ; as it was among 
the Babylonian priests, whose religion, like ihst 
of the Egyptians, appears to have, been an intri- 
cate and mysterious juggfe, calculated for the ac- 
quisition of wealth and power, mnd for obtain- 
ing all unlimited ascendancy over the niincU of 
the people.- 

The history of mankind does not aflorcl a 
more striking instance of the extensive and last- 
ing eflec^^ of csUblished systems and generally 
received opinions, on the operations of, the hu- 
man intellect, than this remarkable preposbCs- 
siou in favour of judicial asuology, which, pro- 
bably, yyould never been t|i^oughL of, ba4 
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it not lieeD invented by the priestf of Babylon, 
wttb whose, thetriogieal aytlem it wns^sssentialljr 
interwoven, and by whose sanction and aatho> 
rity (t was brought into credit'among a credu> . 
loiis and superstitions people, with whose pbilo* 
sophical and religion^ideas it was perfectly con- 
sistent, 

At a very early period, astrology had spread 
from Babylon into all the eastern* countries, and, 
in process of time, throng^ont the whole civi- 
lized world. ' The e^blishment of Christianity 
diminished i^ts credit, bat did not eztirpatS it 
with the other numerons superstitions of paga- 
nism. Although the Christian religion condemn- 
ed the study of this ideal and fallacious science, 
it gainedr ground in suc'i a manner, that it was 
held at last in almost as higli estimation, among 
Christians, as it had been among pagans ; and 
was not exploded even among persons of no in- 
considerable literary aitainments before the com- 
mencement, or rather "the middle, of the six- 
teenth century; and even at this.jtime large 
proportion of tfie common people of this Chris- 
tian country, sincerely believe that the book of 
fate may be unsealed by the study of judicial 
astrology. That an imaginary science, originat- 
ing from an erroneous and absurd hypothesis, 
ifabricated by the Babylonian priests, should 
Save had so extensive a spread, and so universal 
an influence over the minds of men, is a re- 
atarkable and striking circumstance in the his- 
toiy of the bunUm intellect. 
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The Zabiap, or • Babylonian religion, which, 
uccorcling^to Dr. Russel, and other accurate in* 
vettigators of antiquity, consisted iprincipaliy in* 
the adoration of Uie celestial orbs, os the viisible 
' deities, who; as they imagined, ruled tlie world 
in subordination to the |overeign will of* one 
Eternal, Infinite, and All-pervading Spirit, de- 
generated by degrees into the worship of images, 
erected as symbols and representatives of those 
celestial divinities. However, St. Jeromes and 
others, supposes thift idolatry, or the worship 
of images, took its rise from the erection of sta- 
tues to the honour of kings and heroes, which, 
in process of time, became the objects of this 
adoration ; and assert, that the statue of Belus, 
the successor of*Nimrod, and king of Babylon, 
was the first object of this kind worship. 
Perhaps both these circumstances might concur 
to produce this effect ; if cannot be supposed 
that things of such remote antiquity are capable 
of being fully ascertained. 

From the time of the foundation of Babylon 
and Nmevefi, historj' leaves us«almost as auich 
in the dark, concerning the political occuirences 
which took place in the ancient empire. of the 
Assyrians, as it does in regard to their laws, in- 
stitutions, and manners, until the extinction, of 
thatemi^irc by the revolt of the governors of 
Media and Babylon, and the death of Sardana- 
palus. \\ hat is told us of Belus, Ninus, and Se- 
miramis, is so ill authenticated, that noting like 
genuine information can be collected from it : 

B4 
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uiid eYcaafAerthatevent, the history of those da 
tiQDs is so oonfused^ that it cannot bo relied on. 

o 

' h would be ap .endless, ns wtII as a useless task, 
toattcmpt^o reconcile the clisccijclnncesof liisto- 
rians^and chranologers relative to the succession 
ami reif^ns of the kin^gs of Babylon, both be- 
Itire add after. Nebucljadnezsuir. linch different 
u-ritcahas framed^ an hypotliesis of his own, and 
laboured to support it ; and modern chronolo- 
'Tcrs have often employed a great deal of Inbo* 
rious' )ciM‘:ircliv in order t6 collect something 
truth from thtir contrndictorv nccounn^.s. 
However, after perusing all the relations of tlic 
and the researches of the moderns, we 
■ vn-lviiviiav.', that after the death of Sardanapa- 
krs, the cm [di e of the Assyrians and Babylo- 
iiiaiis} w hieii is always accounted the same, was 
si^nretiiaes united, and sometimes divided, until 
the city of iNineveli was, by reason of its revolt, 
entird}'* destr^iyed, in the manner so pathetically 
described hv the )>ro]>he% Nahum, of which trans* 
action we have ho particulars in history, and 
consequent iyxan form no idea- of *it, but from 
tiio ’strikiDg and highly-coloured picture given 
hv the prophet. Of the . victorious and splendid 
reigU'Wf Nebiichadnezzar, we have no succinct 
afidiMberent account, but are obliged to collect 
^e^’lvauisaotioDs from fragments of saj^red and 
j^oj^ne history ; and yet, of all the Ihibyloniaii 
he is the only' one of whom we have any 
kndwledlge on which n*e can depend. 

Of the genius and national manners of the 
Babylonians, w'e may, perhaps, form soiiio lole- 
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imbly just i^ea . fromr4be;;O^^H^fc|U>n 
kndtv'n Rodiubvious. circumstances./ Xbey.Jl^^ 
certainly made no incoiiatdet^able.frrogFessin tli« 
scieooes*; bbt their minds were,: in the highest 
degree, tinctored with superstition, fv'hjicli their 
religion was calculated to inspire apd to cheiislu 
Of lias, their cultivation oi‘ astrpiogy^ aud ail 
the other arts of divination, with an assiduity 
and attachment beyond any example to.be, luor 
with' m the history of other nations of. antiiiiiit;,, 
is an incontestible^proof. Their astronomers 
had made a considerable progress in thisbciciice, 
and had discovered and ascertained the. revolu- 
tions of the celestial orbs, so far as to be able to 
colcuiftte the eclipses. Some of the first Greek 
philosophers travelled to Babylon for infurmar 
iton relative to astronomy and other brandies 
of knowledge ; and, in this respect, Babylon 
claims a share with EgYjIt of the honour of hav- 
ing instructed Greece. S^he unilbrm and exten- 
sive plain in which Bubyiou was sUiiutec],.aad 
the clearness of the atmosphere during a great 
part 5f th^year, was a considerable advantage 
to the Chaldman nstroiiomers. The Egyptians 
possessed the advantages o4* an unclouded at- 
mosphere, in an equal, or, perhaps; a superior 
degree; buc the plains of Egpyt nut being 
in evqfy direction so extensive as iliose ^pf 
Cbaldsca, did not display so wide an horizon 
nor had the Ej^ypthwis, or indeed any oilier 
nation ancient or modern, an observatory of 
so stupendous an altitude as the great tower 
of the temple of Beli^s^ Sonic writers 
E d 
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that the peipendicalar height .of 4l4t prodigiona 
•trnctnre was oo^ less than one mile ; but who 
believes it ?' Tbat-el^^t and ingmiiotis writer, 
Dr. I^uBsel • (who has collected and aecniatdjr 
ejciimined the descriptions given of it by those 
ancient antliors, who 1^ seen it, and carefully 
. informed themselves of its dimensions) says, that 
the terapie was a complete square, each of whose 
sides was IdOO fMt. By this description we 
must suppose he means, that ‘the temple was of 
a cubical form, otherwise liis description is nut 
clear, by leaving the height undetermined. Fropi 
the middle of this edifice the tower rose 600 feet 
square, and as many high. On the top of this 
tower, which according to this computation of 
. its altitude, the most moderate that has ever 
been made, arose to the enormous height of 
1100 feet, the celebrated Babylonian obscrva* 
toiy was placed, wliefo the priests made their 
astronomical observations. From this stnpen* 
dous elevation the astronomer saw the earth and 
the heavens displayed in one wide and uninter* 
rupted view, which, according to rndthenllktical 
calculation, allowing for the curvature of the 
earth's convex suriace, could not extend to a 
less distance, over that uniform and level coun- 
try, than 50 miles every way from the place of 
observation,* and must conseqaeatly have taken 

* This tuppoied estimate of tbe extent ol tke prospect seen 
from the Babyloniaii observatorjs on the top of the tower of 
Befuasi > founded rn matheoMtical principlei. Tbe method of 
discore. Ing at wbat distance the regular curvature of the earth’s 
surface permit! oljectf to be iccn upon ity from anj given height^ 
or, i»ci vevidi it thii To the entb^i diameter add tbe bei^itof 
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in conridenilbly more than ibe whole tnct iii«> 
closed within the different branches of the Etr- 
phrates and the Tygris; Above and beneath, 
the vast expanse presented a magnificat and 
extensive prospect, calculated to fiH the mind 
of the spectator with tj^e most awful and ex^ 
aked idea of the grandeur of the universe, while 
4t afiforded the Babylonian astronomers an op- 
portnni^ of observing the courses of the cel^ 
ttal orbs, for a long space of time, in their paa>' 
sage from the eastrtn to the western edge (rf le 
wide an horizon. The prodigious height (ff this 
tower, although attested by all historians and 
ancient travellers, seem alau>st to stagger the 
CKduIity of modern times. However, if it was 
not quite so hi^h as it has been generalty repre- 
sented by ancient writers, it must lisTve been of 
an extraordinary and stupenddiis altitude to au- 
thorize such bold exaggerations ; for no trave- 
ler would have ventured to give it such an al- 
most incredible elevation, had not its height 


the multiply the sum by that height^ then the square rool of 
the product gives the distfnee sought In the present case thus 


Diameter of the eartiv in feat, ae> 
cordhig to Sir Isaac Newton, 


41798117 ] 800=:757S()1850400c 

and 7&83988U600=:S74298 fect=:5I miles, 7 fur. 13)i yards, 

S feet 

• 

This mAhod is useful at sea, to discover the distance of ^ny 
olject of a known height, as soon as it appears in the horizoji. 
And although no part of the land is supposed to present a sur* 
fiiee'8o|nuitornily level as an azpanie of water, yet, in so flat a 
country as the cnviiens of Babylon, and the whole province of 
ChaldM, it eaDDot bo far from the trutlu 
B 6 
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been ^int p^ty strch as to astonisb the spcc-^ 

iXbe geoins of tb^ Babylonians^ as far as B|e 
Can Jui^geT of ittfroiO known circumstances; ap^ 
peararto bahre been inclined to superstition, and 
tlieiV system of iieltglon ^tended to encourage and 
strengthen that turn of mind. The great num- 
ber of their astrojogers, soothsayers, diviners, 
fcc. however, shews their intellectual faculties 
- toJmve been active, and their minds full of cu- 
tiasiiy and the spirit of enqdiry. History' does 
>401^ widi any degree of precision, inform us liorv 
fer-they. carried their attainments in astronomy, 
dte study to whica they were most addicted. 
TbeinpruiicLeiicy; however, was such as to ena- 
blo^lthcm to calculate eclipses, and to attract the 
Wroeks to liabylou for the acquisition ofasliono- 
u),icH{:kuowledge.' They seeui, upon the whole, 
^fbave .been u people addicted to the pursuit of 
klioiifjedge, althitugh, l^e the '[^gypliausi 
otijer Jiutions of autiquiiy, they formed many 
vague and absurd ideas and opinions. Theiix 
liistc seems to luwc been turned to dstcntauons 
splendor in their appearance, and bulky magni- 
ficence in llieir arciiiteciiire, as may , be ocH^jec-^ 
tnred not only from that prodigious structure, 
temple of Belus, but also frorri the extent ;t)f 

S >yal palace, and the vast circuit, and bulk 
\val{s of the city. . The plan,, the fortiiica- 
, and embellishments of Babylon, do honor 
tbthe authors of them, whoever they were, and 
give us an exalted idea of the power and great- 
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iies< of a people that exfecute4- wp^ks of.supfa^ 
prodigious magnitude. We canupt. but observe 
boHrmueli the writers, whpl^ve ti^aa 9 p)it|p$| td 
us -a descriplioii of ' thie encieut end cek^reted 
city, disagree among themsptves in Te^rd(AP! be 
extent and the height its walls ; Pnd 
relations copceruing those particulars may bp 
considered as striking instances of thp 'Mncpr*r 
taluty of history, in regard, to cireuiustpntial dps 
tails. Diod. Siculus .saya, , the walla>of ' Bahyloii 
were 46 miles in oitcuit. Clitat<ehtfs despribfa . 
tlipui as 363 feet high, mid fortified with. 160 
tonvrs. Ssrubo tells ns, that their circuit was 
48 miles. Quintus Curtius sayy, their .heighit 
was 160 feet, thickness d'i ..feet, and qircoU,4Q 
miles. Hcrodoftis asserts their, height 4o havg 
been SUO feet, their thickness 73 feetl andtht^lr 
circuit (jo mijes ; and although* the last menlN 
oned author is almost unikersally accused of ex- 
aggeij^tiun, and a proacue$s to fiptiou, pot only 
ill this dpsuriplion, bu4 in many olhgrs qf 
narratives, the ingenious Dr) , Russel seemai^ 
dined* to git'e the preference ta his despriptipoft 
because, of all tiie authors who have written on 
this subject, he alone had seen Babylon in the 
xciiith of its splendor and magnificenep. ..R-isr 
however, impossible to reconcile those defective 
and dis^reeiug accounts, but from thpm,.^ea 
collectively, we iiiay discover that the pity-.was 
of an immense extent, and the walls of an.asto^ 
nisliiiig height and thickness. As to the difiep^. 
ent accounts of the height of those celebrated 
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wbIIs, we aiBit ranember, that Darios Hystas- 
poa it'said to have reduced it to the baljf of what 
it had Ktrmerly been, in conseqnence of the re> 
Folk of the city against the Persian government ; 
so that the descriptions given by thow who vi- 
’4ted|BabyidB before opd after that event, most 
in conseqoenee be very different. And M. D’An- 
ville, who is caliqd by many, and especially by 
Mr. Gibbon, the prince of geographers, says, 
that when tfae ancient texts, which describe the 
extent of Babylon and of Thebes, in Egypt, are 
settled, the exaggerations reduced, and the mea- 
sures ascertained, it will be found that those fa- 
BBOOS cities filled the great, but not incredible 
extent of 85 or SO miles; an hypothesis widely 
diffsrent from what has commonly been be- 
fieved. Mem. de fJcademie, Sfe. Thus, from 
Ae concurrent testimony of ail ancient histo- 
rians, and their modem commentators, although 
widely disagreeing in regard to particniass,* we 
may cmiclode tha( Babylon far surpassed in ex- 
tent die largest of our European cities ; and in 
diat pardcular, us its form was nearfy square, it 
was equal to any two of them ; but as the houses 
were not contiguous, and the streets wide and 
far asunder, forming by their intersections large 
sqaaies of garden, and arable and meadow 
ground, it cannot be supposed to have bden 
■earty. equal to either Z^indon or Paris in popu- 
lution. llie plan, whether it had been the effect 
of sagacionsi design, or of caprice, was grand, 
heautUolt and useful, and equally conducive to 
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the seevrity>,the pleasure, and the heahh of the 
inhabitaats. The Babylmiian aumarchs, desir* 
one of rendering their capita) impegnable to 
every mode of attacit, at that lime ItBOfni or 
thought of, had surrounded it with walls of an 
immense height, and thiplioeas, and ditches of 
a proportionable width and depth,, constantly 
supplied with water* by* the l^uphtatjes, which 
ran through the middle of the city. The streets 
were laid out in right lines, the. whole length 
and breadth of the dty, crossing one another at 
right angles ; so that, from every intersection, 
four gates •of the city might be seen, eveiy 
street forming a most magnificent vista, veiy 
unlike the narrow and crooked streets of oar 
European cities.* The vast extent of , the place 
admitted large squares of garden and arable land 
between the intersecting streetf, so that eveiy 
bouse might have a small'field behind it. This 
contrivance contributed exceedingly to render 
the city proof against the assaults of famine, if 
it WHS blockaded and its supplies intercepted, as 
its impfegnaBle walls and unfbrdable ditches ren> 
dered it invulnerable a^inst the assaults of an 
enemy. Another circumstance of exceeding 
great utility and advantage, which has not been 
generally remarked, was involved in this {dan. 
It was iq a particular manner adapted to the 
local circumstances of the situation and the na« 
tureof the climate; for if such a city, snr> 
rounded with walls of so prodigiona a height, 
situated in so snltiry a elimate, and lo bninid a 
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soil, in ibe mitlst of so low strid lew^l a country^ 
bad been' olos«>crorwded Idta narrow compass 
Ube ibur xBodeiti ctUies, it would, have been a. 
mere finfc of pestilential coatagion<. fheheigUt 
of the wells <a!oald have prevented tliecirculu* 
tioii of the ai/r froui' the open, country, and have 
rendered the atinospltere of the city iiithe high* 
est degree •noxious and ^tai to its inhabitants; 
all which pernicious. eflfecta were obvieled by tlte 
open and rural plan on whicb.it wasconatructed,. 
and in which -we cannot bat remark, tliat the 
great purposes of magnificence, strength, .s^d 
salubrity, were judiciously coiubinecU; ackcum^ 
stance which, must attract our atteotioo, and 
excite our admiration, in cdntcuipluting /the 
transactions of so early a period. . 

Nebuchadnezzar, undoubtedly, e.vpccting.nO’ 
less than to establish a monarchy as dtiraUe iu 
tlte World itself, completed tlie fortifications andi 
embellishments of lh« city. All his vast pro- 
jects*, however, were seoii brought to nothing,, 
by that Providence which rules and governs all^ 
and. can, at any time, confound the wisdom of 
the wise ; arranging, with. a prescience unsearch- 
able, that irointerrupted train of causes mul ef- 
fects, which dotermines the success of all hufuaii 
projects. Thc' wealth and power of the Babylu- 
jliiiinsi soon produced a careless security, joined 
to the most extravagant lii.\nry. Masters of the 
best part of the world, the Buliylunian kings, 
^ud^socsofthe great Nebuchadnezzar, instead 
of fdiHoving his example,, and pursuing the suum 
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vigorous m^iures^' addicted themselves to iiid^$ 
ierfee and^ luxurious effcmitiacy* They paid no? 
attetuion to {^oliticnl of* military affatrsi and a low ' 
tat relaxation ^of discipline introduced itself into 
the army. The Babylonian troops, who, under ^ 
Nebuchadnezzar, had appeared irresistible, were 
so degenerated, that in the war against the Medea ' 
and Persians, they were unable to face the ene« 
my in the field, and experienced a continued 
succession of defeats. History affords but little, 
information that can he relied on concerning the. 
immediate causes and particular transactions of 
that war. «\ll we can collect on the subject is» 
that tlie Babylonians, almost constantly d^f^^at- 
ed, having seen the subjugation of all their vast 
dominions, wereM length obliged to shut, them-? 
selves up /in the capital, where the whole re* 
maining force of their empire being conpenlra* 
led, they supposed that tlie Iieight and strength 
of their walls would ensuk'c their safety against, 
all the assaults of the enemy, while their vast 
magazines, with the resources afforded by tbet 
fields a*nd gardens within the ciWy, woald.enabJe 
them to bid defiance to^all the attacks yf famine,! 
'I'he court, lulled into a fatal security, and im^^ 
mersed in sensual Utxiir.y, took luile prpqsption, 
for defence. Tint l>owagVP Qu.oen Ijad t^te ad-, 
mini stray QU of ibiLNkingdom, and Belslia2&ztM> ijb^, 
reigning vkiiig, was a straagpr to 
Tilings behig- in this siHiatioii, Cytus .was ior 
foriuedy that on a, certain approaching /estival, 
the wiiolc City would be piungejd in the^most 
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notOM BceiMB of drankennott and debauchery. 
On- receiving- this intelligence he formed the 
project of cutting the banks of the Euphrates, a 
Iktie fbove the city, and turning its current into 
the vast reservoirs which Nebuchadnezzar had 
nade for the purpose of receiving the supera* 
bundant waters of that river, which, in the 
times of great floods, brought down such a quan- 
tity of water from the mountains of Media and 
Armenia, as used to inundate the count y, and 
sometimes the city itself, ''having carried this 
plan into execution in the evening preceding 
the festival, the river was quickly d'ied, and he 
marched his troops up the channel directly into 
the city, and either finding the brazen gales de- 
scending to the river open, or else forcing them, 
he entered the city withont opposition, and 
found the inhabitants, the soldiery, md the 
court, engaged in scefes of debauchery and in- 
temperance. t'hen advancing to the royal pa- 
lace, he soon forced ac .firance, and put the 
king and dl his courtiers to the sword, in the 
midst of their drunken revels. Thus fell 'Baby- 
loq, the most celebrated city of the ancient 
world, B. C. 53B, in the reign of Servius Tullius, 
king of Rome ; an event which constituted the 
first gteat revolution and transfer of power and 
property among mankind ; for the Assyrian and; 
Babyloniaa monarchies are always accounted the 
same ; the latter being only a continuation of 
the former, nnder a different dynasty of princes. 

Ourini; the period of time in which tlw banks 
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of the Nile, the Tigrit, aiid the Enphrates vrttt 
the grand theatre of hnnaan action, and the 
countries where civilization, science, and laxti- 
ry had principally made their appearance, all 
Europe, except Greece, was buried in savage 
ignorance, without the knowledge of any of the 
arts or conveniences of civilized society. Of all 
tfie Europeans the Greeks were the only people 
who had begun to .emerge from barbarism. As 
^riy as the age qi Moses, the Greeks had be- 
gun to strike out t^e rude outlines of govern- 
ment and civil 7 jlu^ ; end during the period 
which elapSed .weeu the egress of the Israel- 
ites out of Egypt, and the establishment of the 
monarchy in the house of David, their differmt. 
kingdoms and states bad assumed a r^laa .ud 
systematical appearance ; and from that time to 
(he ten mu ked by the reigp of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, they had made gradual advances in science 
and civilization. It wds not, however, until 
nearly the commencement of Jiebnchadnezzai's 
reign,, that^tiie Greek philosophers, travelling 
into Egypt and Chaldst**, bcgalh to import into 
their own ccuntr.' (>ic learning of foreign na- 
tions ; and this may be fixed as the epoch of 
Grecian philosophy. This memorable sera is 
marked by such a constellation of great and il- 
loslrionwcbaracters as no preceding age perhapS' 
could boast; for Nebuchadnezzar, who may, 
without any impropriety, be called the founder 
of the Babylonian momwchy, and was in the 
strictest sense the antbor of its greatness, was 
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ooat(»nporarjr with-Cjcus, who qvcr.threw that 
sploadid political i«tt;octiiie, aod founded die 
Persian empire upon iu'rains, Cyrus, according 
to thc,mo8t approved chronology, heiOg born in 
the fourth year of Nehnchadnezzar’is reign, B. C. 
600. In diis age Peivander ruled at Corinth, 
and Pisistratus in Athens; Solon also, and Da- 
niel, as well as the philosophers Anaximander 
and Pythagoras were conteipporftry with the 
above-mentioned conspicnons political charac- 
ters. While Greece was making considerable 
advances in science and legislation, a nation mis 
formed in Italy, which was designed* by IVovI- 
deocO to bear rule over the whole civilized part 
of mankind. Rome, the destined mistress of the 
world, WHs^ founded by Romulus^ in the reign of 
Achaz, or Abaz, king of Judah, B. C. 732, and 
J 48, years befofe t.he commencement of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, according to the most 
getierally received syslans of chronology. We 
arsnot, however, to suppose those computations 
relative to the events of a remote and obscure 
anlu]uity to.Ue exactly ascertained ; we can only 
regard tiiein as approximations to truth ; but 
auachrmitsmSiof a tew years are of little import- 
ance, in ancient history, where histo^ 

riani|.,;^nd chr^noiogers themselves, after the. 
i{[h^t;iaJ^(iMdyus!resc8U'clics, caunot ag.i;«e, ; * 

vXhet^t^ qf Rome, when newly ; built |00 the 
P^qtmq Mcfitat, .contained about a thousand 
l^isesior Iwna, bu^t pf niud, attd thatched .witjs 
re»ds;'aq4. .Ui^ .palace -of'' ity king, was of ihe 
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same materials. The namber -of its mhabitattti, 
wbo were able to bear anni; ^ere about thiiee 
thousand/ and the whole Komaii' territory was 
about eight miles across. The inbabitaiit3 ^onr 
slsted of lawless vagabonds, debtors, outlaws^ and 
lualeiactors, collected tc^tber by its warlifce 
and savage founder^ and> in order to increase 
the number of oiiiaens,. it was made a sanctuary 
for all persons of a similar description. 'Fropn 
so despicable a beginning arose tbe greatest' and 
most powerful empue the world lisis ever seen*. 

•Among the savage citizens of infant Rome, 
we cannotf however, but observe a steady^ and 
prudent disposition of mind, as well as a warlike 
and enterprising genius. Wise laws were enact* 
cd, and prudent regulations, suitable to a newly 
Ibrincd sUilc, were adopted in the reign of Ro» 
inulus. ^!uuiu Pompilius, his successor, and se- 
cond king of Rome, was a lover of peace; and 
in his knigand peaceful reign he regulated, wytli 
the most minute exactness and attention, tfie 
civil and religious institutions of the Romans; 
so tha*i he may, with the greatest propriety, be 
called the author of their religion and laws. 
Romulus was the David, and Nuina the Solo- 
mon of the Romans. The general aspect of the 
world, attlu* clAse of the period which^we have 
been cqfuemplatlhg was this : tbe lVr&ian:ejn- 
pi re,' founded on the ruins of the Babylofiiah 
greatness, uniting -the ricliest, the most popu- 
lous, <aOd •l>est cuhiv’^ted parts of the world uii- 
dci* Its dominions^; the Greek republics const- 
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odYMO^d ia the knowledge of legisla- 
toMi civil govornMOQt, oad the military art: 
RomO) ia iu ia£uiqr» under a regal govemmeot, 
bat fs yet scarcely emeiged from barbarism,- 
Uttle known, and bolding no conspicoons rank 
in the scale of nations^ and all the rest of Eu- 
rope in a state similar to that of the savage 
tribes of Anfbrica, when first discovered by the 
Spaniards. 

Having endeavoured to display as distinct a 
view of this long and dmk period of history, 
which may properly be called the infancy of sci- 
ence and civilization, as the obsccrity of the 
subject permits, £ beg leave to subscribe myself 
with sincere esteem and profound respect, 

Sir, yonr’s, 8cc. 

LETTBE X. 

sut, . 

We now begin to have a view of a more inte- 
resting, as well as a morelnminons period, com- 
mencing and ending with the Persian empire, 
and affording ample matter of speculation to a 
curious observer of events. 

Persia, from an obscure and dependent king- 
dom, exalted upon the runs of the Babylonian 
empire to die highest pitch of opulence^ power, 
and splendor, soon beg^ to deviate from the vi- 
gorous plan of administration of the great Cyrus. 
Her monarchs, placed on the summit ot human 
greatness, degenerated ftom the virtues which 
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had raised thfif victorioas aneertor toibe duooc, 
and adopted the pridoi the pon|i, the dstenta^ 
tioas pageantry, and efleminating iuxuiy of die 
Babylonian monarchs, wbicb had caused the 
doirnfal of their power, the sabeersion of tbefar 
cmiHce, and the extinetiep of their race. This 
awefhl lesson had no effect on the Persian kings; 
fiersia keeping up her splendor,, declined in pow- 
er. The admioistratibn grew corrupt, the go- 
Temment feeble an^ inefficacious, and the mili- 
taiy disciplbe relaxed and neglected. The mo- 
naach, generally a stranger to public affiurs, and 
the monarchy resting more on its ancient fame 
than on its present power, while the rival and 
hostile Greeks, daily improving in arts and arms, 
began openly to* bid defiance to the power of 
the great King, and his numerous but undisci- 
plined armies. Some of the^ Persian monarcfas, 
it is true, seemet^ to awake from their lethargy, 
and shew a spirit of enterprise, which, for a mo- 
ment, promised the revival of their glory and 
the re-establishment of their declining power; 
but these attempts were no more than transient 
exertions, the efforts of expiring strength. Da- 
rius Hystaspes was the firM monarch of Persia 
who|uadertook a war against the Greeks i but the 
bloody plains of Marathon taught him bow to 
apprecia(p the courage, the discipline, and mili- 
tary skill of his European enemies ; and after a 
disgraceful termination of a war marked with 
defeat and disaster on the part of the Persians, 
that prince, with his crown, bequeathed to his 
successor, Xerxes, hit animosity against Greece, 
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, aiidilus^^esire of ^isgcabe of Penin. 

XjtpxcB tsaasodi: tl;e mioipet o to* souimI 
tfarough every prvovince of his» vast dominions, 
and .after eliraordinary, preparations, attacked 
Greece, B. C.. 4&ii tvith* the. most formidable 
. armainent* 'meii tioned* in : . history. Herodotus 

estimatefidie.feece of Xhrxes at one million se- 
'ven hundred tUousalnd fc^t^ and eighty tliousa*td 
horse. Trogus ^ gives the number at only one 
iniilion foot, and eighty. tbousand horse. The 
number of gallics is rated at two thousand 
tiro hundred and^ eight, and the transport .ves- 
sels at three thousand. Historians, however, 
4 disagree very much in regard to the. number 
of the Persian troops, as Uiey do upon every 
other subject whenever they pretend to give an 
exact account oFnumber, and other minute par- 
ticulars, which thejr take for the most part from 
common report, antf not from correct informa- 
tion. Their disagreement respecting this great 
• and important transaction, is only similar to in- 
numerable other instances of historical uncer- 
tainty, in rega^ to circumstantial minutis, with 
which it is almost morally impossible that the 
' historian should ho perfectly Hcc)aaintcd ;• hnd it 
ought, to operate a^ r caution against too easy a 
credulity, when we^find theWi pretending to toll 
*what it is evident that they 'cnnnQi possibly 
- kw6w. - 

*' •‘Notwitlmanding thofie uhavoidnble errors and 
tfhkjBrtrdhwes, h,* however, no reason to 

^obt* of 4his arranmeht feAvlhg been the most. 
fohnWIaMe the worW has' ever sfen ; and it evi- 
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dently display's tbe vast resources of the Per- 
sian empir^i and its irresistible pojverj if those 
resources had been well managed : but Dumbers 
could not supply the want of couragCi military 
Hiscipline^ and patriotism. Greece was at that 
time an assemblage of inilependent and often 
hostile states; but foreign invasion impelled 
thcnn to adopt unanimous coungls, and to take 
decisive measures. The Greeks, setting aside 
all subjects of discontent and animosity among 
themsclvesi made tbe common interest the coin- 
mon^calise. All tbe difierent states, except the 
Thebans, whb were invariably attached to the 
Persian interest, entered into a confederacy, s 
founded upon their common interest in repel* 
ling a foreign invafion, which threatened/iotliing 
less than subjugation and servitude to Greece. 

Historians pretend not only jto Jetail tb.e most 
minute particulars of this grand contest, but also 
to amuse us with circumstantial narratives of 
the debates which took place in, the councils of 
war, held bot^ among tbe Greeks and Persians ; 
the particular opinions of Mardonius, nephew 
of Xerxes, and commander of tbe land forces, 
of Artabuzus and of Xerxes himself, and the ar- 
guments used by them for and against undertak- 
ing this grand expedition ; with many other mi- 
nute fiartionlars, which we may consider as em- 
bellishments of history, but can hardly esteem 
them real narratives of facts, unless historians 
had condescended to inform us by what means 
* they had obtained tbe knowledge of what' p«issed 
in those military councils of tbe Greek and 
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Persian cominabdcrs. Regardin|f, however, cir«^ 
cumstantial details inei^Iy as histovicjol ornaw 
ments^ the real authentic relation of this me* 
moitible expedition merits, in an eminent de«, 
gree, the remembrance and attention of poste<- 
xity. The Persian Iting^with his innumerable 
ihultitudes, passed the Hellespont out of Asia into 
Europe. The Greeks were obliged lo retreat 
before an army which seemed frrcsistable ; but 
the gallant and almost unparalleled defence of 
the straits of Thermopylm, a narrow defile among 
the mountains of Thessaly, by Leonidas and his 
Spartans, gave the Persians a formidable speci- 
men of Grecian valour and discipline. The 
Spartan king, with his valiant detachment, ba- 
vin^ fallen overpowered with ' numbers in that 
ever<ineuiorab,Ie action, the Persians gained an 
unobstructed entrance into the interior of 
Greece ; and the Athenians, unable to defend 
their city retired to their ships. Xerxes advan* 
chig with his tMiormous army, plundered and de- 
stroyed the country in the most de^dorable man- 
ner, levelled with the ground the tempTCs of the 
gods of Greecc,'and burnt* Athens in the sight of 
its terrified citizens, who, from their ships, were 
indignant spectators of the flames which reduced 
their city to ashes, and involved ihcir toipples 
and all their possessions in one gehei-al coiifla- 
gration. The Persian fleet at the same time ad- 
vanced, but was totally dcJeateil by the Greeks, 
who, uUenvards ventured to attack the Persians 
by land. The fortune of the war was ih^ chang- 
ed. Xlic Persians defeated, harassed, and dis- 
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IieiU'tencd, began to retrpat. The Greeks, Oa. 
this‘occasibn, adopted a plan worthy to serve as 
a lesson to every nation in similar circumslagces. 
•Instead of entting off the retreat of the terrified 
enemy, which they might easily have dune, 
they gave him every opportunity Of effecting 
it.^ They wisely considered, that Snch a nu- 
merous liost of armed foes, sfiut up in their 
country, without a* possibility of retreating,' 
might, through necessity, adopt vigorous mea- 
stire; and grow courageous through despair ; 
and, indeed/ before such a number of ene- 
mies could have been cut off or subdued, the 
whole country must have been rendered an en- 
tire scene of slaughter and desolation. If they 
had even surrendered prisoners, their numbers 
were sufficient to produce a faminS in a country 
of so inconsiderable an 'extent as Greece. 
Through these consideratian the ^recks contri- 
ved to spread a rumour*in the enemy’s camp, 
that' they hod resolved to destroy the bridge of 
boats wlAch tLc Persians had laid over the Hel- 
lespont, .a measure which they never intended to 
take. It is even said, that Theniistoclcs, com- 
mander of the iVthenian fleet, gave private infor- 
mation of this determination to the Persian King, 
under colqpr of friendship. The consequence, 
however, was, that Xerxes, panic-struck, imme- 
diately retreated ; and having left an army of 
4CX)/X)0 men, under the command of Mardo-. 
nius, he himself, with the rest of his force^ 
cOQiised thie H^espont info Asia. Mardoniust 
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was totally defeated the next caihpaign by the 
Greeks, himself slain, and his numexous army, 
which Vas apparently fully sufficient for the con« 
<]ues't of all Greece, was almost entirely annihi- 
lated. In this manner, the most powerful arma- 
ment ever fitted out by any nation, experienced 
nothing but defeat and disgrace. This memo- 
rable expedition deservedly makes a conspicu- 
ous figure in history, and is worthy of particular 
remark. It exhibits a warlike and patriotic 
people, repelling a most formidable invasion 
made by an enemy, whose numbers and resources 
were in more than a tenfold proportion supe- 
rior to their*s, and shews, in the most striking 
point of view, the contrast between patriotism 
and military disciptine on the one side, and 
luxury, effeminacy, and mismanagement on 
the other. The* ^icceediug wars between 
Greece and Persia were carried on with va- 
rious success ; but, upon the whole, in a man- 
ner favourable ro the Greeks. The Persians 
•oon found them terrible aivd dtwigercus ene- 
mies, and considered them as the aspiring rivals 
of their power. The Persian inonarchs, after 
this, adopted the policy of turning the arms of 
the Greek republics one against .another, by a 
seasonable distribution of bribes, among the 
most active chiefs and persons of the greatest 
power and influence ; and Persian gold, during 
a long lime, agitated Greece with intestine wars 
and commotions. At length a period arrived, in 
which the affairs of Greece took a turn, which 
provcid equally fatal to the liberties of that 
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country^ and •the existence of the Persian mo- 
narchy. JPhilipi king of Macedonip,< a small 
and hiiliertonnnoticed kingdom^had in hisyouth 
been an hostage among the Thebans^ and ii\ that 
situation hud received an education suitable to 
bis rank, lie Lad studied philosophy and 
rhetoric under the ablest mas»ters, and had been 
tmiiied to arms under the gre^t Epainitiondas. 
Eciiig endowed by^ nature with a great and as- 
piring genius, and an excellent understanding, 
lie had profiled in a superetniuent degree by the 
instructions of those great men; and coming to 
the tiirone 6f Macedonia, with these personal 
advantages, he soon began to farui the most ex- 
tensive plans for aggrandizing Lis power. By a 
train of the fnost*profouiid and successful poliiii's 
he procured himself to be recognized a mem- 
ber of the Ampbyctionic coiyicil^ or general as- 
sembly of the Greeks, which seems to have re- 
seinhled the Diets of •the German empire. 
Having gained that point, he soon afterwards 
by liis^ urn\j and his intrigues, obtained a de- 
cided ascciidanc}'’ over the dWereiit Grecian 
stales ; and by anfully bribing the leading meii^- 
bers, and em{>loying every engine of force and 
fraiui, subj^*ctcd (iiciii entirely to bis dominion^, 
so tliai, ahbougli they still reUined the name of 
rejrublie^ IMiilip was, in eHect, sovereign of 
Greece. . The reign of Philip is remarkable, 
and the iransaetiuns which took place in it arc 
curious and interesting ; but, howevter splendid 
his political and military talents may appear, 
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bis character is detestable^ We ^ee: ia 
tbis^prince the most shining abilities converted 
to the worst of ])urposes. lie was not only a 
,]^bijosopJier« hut also a coasmnnuitc orator ; 
.ancl| beyond all manner of cioiiht^ one of the' 
greatest pvililiciana and i^encrals iljat any age 
has. ever produced. Ali these brilliant aecom- 
plishujrnts he empinyed for the aggrniidiae- 
meni of ills own power, at thc*cx pence of the 
liberties of his niigUboiirs and his whole life 
exliibits a complete sptcinfcn of miconscientious 
policy a.ntl unpriacipir I conduct. The most 
Jaudabte fciUnre of riii!ip*s eharaoter, was his 
Jove of literature ; and the most commendable 
action of his life, was the great care he took of 
the education of his son Alexhiider. He made 
choice of «va elegant palace, in a retired situav^ 
tion, as the mdst proper for that purpose, and 
engaged the grqat Aristotle to be his preceptor 
in philosophy and Uierature, while he himself 
trained him to aj'ms nndeY bis own invincible 
banners. If the life of Philip be \^rth^ of the 
attention of ihc historical .student, his death is 
not less interesting a^jpl remarkable. It affords 
a most striking instance of the instability of all 
human pow;er, and of the uncertainty of all hu- 
man projects. Philip had resolved on the in- 
Tasiou of the Pcasian empire, with llie whole 
confederate force of Greece and Macedonia ; 
a measure extremely popular among the Greeks, 
who were elated with the hopes of retaliating 
apon tht^^empire the evils they bad suffered 
the /^invasion of Xerxes. He accordingly 
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tb^ general council of the Grecian 
states. The quota to be furnished by each state 
was determined, and Philip being declared gene- 
ralissimo of the confederate Greeks, exerted him- 
*self with extraordinary activity and diligence in 
making tlie most formidable preparations for 
that great expedition, llis whole army was in 
readiness to cross the Hellespont, in the most 
perfect state of military discipline and equip* 
ment, and nothing appeared to delay his entering 
on the important contest which was.to decide the 
fatc^of Greece and Persia. In this promising 
situation of ^afiairs, so flattering to his ambition, 
Philip resolved to display his pomp and splendor 
before the assembled Greeks in solemnizing the 
nuptials of his daughter ; but how uncertain is 
all terrestrial power andgraudeur ! in tlie midst of 
the most brilliant spectacle that QVeece bad ever 
beheld, surrounded by his guards and the princi- 
pal officers of the Grecian states, who were 
paying him little less than divine honours, Phi- 
lip was stabbed to the heart b*y a desperate as- 
sassin, and immediately expired^ burying in the 
grave with himself all his flattering prospects of 
universal monarchy, and leaving ills grand expe- 
dition against the Persian empire to be carried 
into execution by Alexander, ins son and siie- 
cessor. ^hus ended the important t^ign of Phi- 
lip, king of Macedonia, whose extensivg plans, 
joined to his extraordinary abilities in the cabi- 
net and the field, introduced the greatest change 
of aiOfairs the world bad ^ver expe^ 
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riericcd. His* projects were carried into eflTeci 
hy Alexander^ liis son^in the manner.with which 
every one is acquainted. This Prince, in about 
tweke years, hail conquered the Persian empire, 
and made that celebrated inroad into India, so 
much spoken of by ifistorians, anil after return- 
ing from that famous expedition, died at Baby- 
lon, in the ihirty-tliird or thirty-fourth year*of 
Ills age. B. C. SSf4. The fprtuife and successes 
of Alexander had been most brilliant of any re- 
corded in history, and his reign constitutes a 
most remarkable epoch in human affairs, hairing 
displayed a new scene of things, rfiid produced 
an extniordinury and important change in the 
political aspect of the world. The subversion of 
the Persjan empire by Alexander and liis Greeks, 
developcs a train of causes and effects extremely 
worthy the attentipn of the historian, the poli* 
tician, and the pliilosopher. The whole scene 
of the wars between Greece and Persia is of a 
more interesting^ nature than any other wars 
which had happened before that tiij^e. During 
the whole period which bad elapsed between the 
first invasion of Greece, by Darius Hystaspes, 
and the extinction of the Persian monarchy, 
which took place on the defeat and death of 
.Darius Codomanus, B. C. 5^0, we sec the con- 
trast between a rising and a falling peaple; 'be- 
tween a nation weak in resources, but warlike, 
active, anil cnlcrprizing, and a nation numerous 
and opulent, possessing vast resources, butjux- 
urious and effeminate ; whose power was appa- 
rent rather than real, whose numerous armies 
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kept^up a fallacious appearance of niiliuny 
fitrengtbi and the ostentatious parade of whose 
court dajszled the eyes of the neighbourmg na^ 
rjons with a false.show of power. The object of 
those wars was in the highest degree im|iprtaiit 
and interesting. Asia had till then been the 
theatre of all the great transactions which had 
taken place among men ; and, together witli 
£gyptj had been the seat of acts and sciences, of 
iilerature ancT commerce, and the only quarter of 
the globe where extensive political plqns had 
been formed, and powerful kingdoms established, 
Etirope had till that time been unnoticed, but 
was now jftst emerging from barbarity. Greece 
had received from Egypt and Babylon the rtrdi- 
ments of civilization, anti acquired some know-* 
ledge of the sciences* Her active, ^ingenious, 
and enterprising inhabitants, had established 
colonies in Italy, Spain, aqd tlie southern coast 
of Gaul, as well as in the islands of the Medi- 
terranean, and begun to v*xtend their commerce, 
as well as to improve tlieir phjiosophy and litera- 
ture.^ Tli^se circumstances the Greeks bad, by 
their active and euterpiizing genius, turned to 
such advantage, as soon to become the rivals of 
that potent empire, which ruled all the then 
known parts of Asia. The wars between 'the 
Greeks and Fersiaus were to deckle the grand 
point, •whether Asia or Europe should have the 
ascendency. After a long contest, the balance 
iurneil in favour of Europe, which then gained 
a superiority over Asia, and has maintained it to 
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this daJ^ This grand and decisive contest was, 
therefore, of greater importance hi every poll* 
iical add moral point of view, and involved con- 
sequences of greater magnitude and interest than 
any which liad proceeded it. Alexander’s- ex- 
'pedition against the Persian en>pire is the most 
celebrated military enterprize recorded in history, 
and its success the most brilliant. It effected 
the second great revolution of power; that Ha'S 
marked the history of mankind, and has con- 
ferred on Alexander the unquestionable title of 
the greatest and most successful conqueror the 
world has ever seen; whether he can claim ffie 
appellation of the consummate politician niul ge- 
neral is somewhat more problematical. His abi- 
lities in these respects, have,, notwithstanding 
the brilliancy of his successful career, which 
has so much da2;^,led the eyes of posterity, been 
variously estimated an^l represented. By some 
he has been called a madman, by others a hero. 
Some have admited his* magnanimity and liero- 
ism, and esteemed Jiiin the greatest of warriors, 
while others have leprescntcd him as i: plurderer 
of nations and a*dcslroyer of mankind. In ap- 
preciating his character, a just medium, however, 
Ought to be observed. In liis invasion of Asia 
he most certainly had a better pretext than the 
generality of those who, at different times, have 
made hostile aggressions on tiieir neig<ibours. 
If the aftair be considered in a national point of 
vifw, it was the most popular enterprizc that 
eould have been entered on, as it perfectly coin- 
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cided with the sentiment'^ pf resentment enter- 
tained by the Greeks on apQount of the insults 
end injiii'ies they had repeatedly suffered from 
the Persians.. In regard to the situation in vyhich 
Alexander was placed^ it was certainly such as 
imposed on .him the necessity of undertaking 
the war^ unless he had resolved to forfeit the es- 
teem of bisjo^hjectSi the confederate Greeks and 
llacedonians^, His father, Philip, had projected 
the enterprize, and made all the necessary pre- 
parations for earring it into execution. He 
had trained an army, superior in military skill 
and discipline to any the world had ever seen ; 
and Alexander had scarcely any thing left to do^ 
but to put himself at its head, and lead it to vic- 
tory and conquest. In that situation he was un- 
der an almost absolute necessity of executing an 
enterprize which Philip had concerted ; for 
which he had made every*adequate preparation, 
and which, if death had jiot frustrated his aspi- 
ring views, he would undoubtedly have carried 
into full effect. In such circifmstanccs Alexan- 
der ccfuld ffot have desisted frt^m the undertak- 
ing, without exhibiting himself an example of 
pusillanimity to bis own and all future ages ; and 
consequently, in his attack on Persia, he must 
stand jusUQcd, or at least excused, in the mind 
ofjevery one who knows how to observe and re- 
flect, as*lie did no more than what every mai) of 
an ordinary share of courage must, in such cir- 
cumstances, have found himself compelled to do* 
His subsequent conduct, on many 'occasions^ 
p (i 
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both during the (sotirse of that war and in his 
, other enterprizes, was such, however, u cannot 
be ascribed to any other principle than an over> 
bearing ambition,* and an enthusiastic love of 
fame, and would have been stigmatized by poste- 
rity with the name of extravagant rashness, if 
•uccess had not stamped upon it the title of mag- 
naaimity. The circumstances, however, which 
imposed upon Alexander the necessity of being 
a conqueror, tend very much to diminish, or at 
least to obscure, his repntation as a general in 
the eyes of an intelligent observer. Philip bad 
concerted his plans in such a manuei', had train- 
ed such an army, and had made such prepara- 
tions, 'as could hardly fail of ensuring success. 
Some writers of that age say, that every private 
soldier in the army was qualified to be an officer, 
jmd that every officer possessed military skill suf- 
ficient for a commander in chief. In such gene- 
ral assertions it is proper to make some abativ 
tnent ; it was customary among the Greeks to 
e.\aggerate. However, wlien every allowance 
is made for such exaggerations, it is certain that 
the bulk of Alexander’s army was composed of 
veterans, trained to arms by that great master 
of tactics and military discipline. King Philip, 
who had formed the impenetrable Macedonian 
phalanx in such a manner, that it Wfjs almost 
impossible to break its closely compacted ranks. 
His success, thcrei'ore, is not to be wondered at, 
leadjug such an army against a luxurious, effe- 
minate, aud untvarlike enemy ; whose forces. 
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Ihoagb numerous, were ill commanded and un- 
disciplined. If Alexander bad not been at the ' 
bead of such an army, and assisted by the conn- ' 
sels and exertions of such commanders as Par- 
menio, Lysimacbus, Antigonns> Perdiccas, Cra- 
terns, Ptolemy, and othars ; or if he hiul turned 
bis arms westward against the warlike Rdmuis, 
instead of the effeminate Persians, his aflhin 
would, in all* probability, have assumed a vety 
different aspect, and he would scarcely have 
shined in the page of history as ‘the invincible 
conqueror. But every observing and intelligent 
render of history cannot but see, that in this war 
the circumstances of the two belligerent nations, 
and the state of their armies were such, (hat a 
general of ordinary abilities in Alexander's place,' 
could hardly have failed of success. Possessing 
all the advantages of an excellent literary and 
military education, and endowed by nature widt 
courage, magnanimity, and genius, Alexander 
appears to have been acapable of the greatest 
things ; bqf we can only estimate his political 
and military character by what* he actually per- 
formed ; and in this estimation we must allow, 
that every circumstance duly considered, Alex- 
ander’s achievements were a much less arduous 
task than those of many other warriors, whose 
sudcessei hare been fur less brilliant, and whose 
names shine with a much less dazzling Instre. 

It must, however be confessed, that some of 
Alexander’s projects are characteristic of a poli- 
tical and commercial, as well as a warlike genius, - 
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and tedound more to hU Imnour tl]|ap his m&d 
' career of cou(|pest. His fpundation of the city 
of Alexandria, in a ^i^uatipp so extremely f»* 
ypHra^le to commerce, seems to indicate an ex- 
-ten^ve view of the advantages accrning from 
trade; and the flourishing state of that city, both 
^bile it continued the capital of an independent 
huigdom, and afterwards under the. Roman and 
^}'zaptiae empires, displays the justness of his 
understanding ip the choice of so excellent a 
situation for a great mercantile city. His send- 
ing out. his admiral Ncarchus, to explore the 
coasts of Persia and India, also shews, that he was 
actuated by a spirit of discovery, as well as an 
avidkyof conquest; and if he had attained to 
an advanced age, it is not possible to conceive 
irhet he might have performed, when the best 
pqrts of the world being subdued, conquest could 
iiQ longer have presented to him the same allore- 
mequ. ^ 

..Hi^oripns have'enttytained us with strange 
ap.d contradictory' accounts of the causes of the 
depth of this co;;queror. Many of them ascribe 
it to the efl’ect of poison, an opinion, which, if 
.we consider his arbitrary conduct, in many re- 
spects so disagraeable to the Greeks and Mace- 
donians, and above ail tire unprincipled ambition 
of: bis generals, is not at all improbable; hut 
they have related many improbable anti roman- 
tip circumstances concerniug the affair, which 
may be seen in Plutarch, and otltcr authors. The 
opinion of others is^ that he died of a disease 
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contracted draabenness and ioteunjWNUicA 
All, however, that we can icolleet frohi thpsa 
contraidietory relations, u, that be died of ;a fe? 
ver at Babylon, about B. C. 324, and about two 
hundred and fifteen years after the conquest of 
Babylon, and the estahlishment of the Persian 
empire by Cyrus. * 

Having been impelled by the nature of the 
silbject to make, remarks somewhat at large on 
a war the most important, and terminated with 
the most splendid success of any recorded in the 
annals of military enterprise, as well as on the 
cireumstances and cliaracter of the most cele^ 
brated conqueror mentioned in liidtoryi let ub 
now take a genera] view of the progress of arta, 
science^ and literature, during the period of two 
hundred and fifteen years which elapsed during 
the existence of tlie Persian empire, from its esr 
tablishinent on the ruins of fliat of Babylon by 
Cyrus, about B. C. 54(), \o its final subversion 
by the Greeks under Alexander, B. C. 3S0. 0|i 
turning our eyes upon GreeceMuring this inter 
resting perioltl, a noble and mostjdelightfui pro- 
spect of tbe rapid advancement of the human 
mind, in every department of scientific and lir 
terary acquisition, presents itself to our view* 
The rudiments of philosophy and civil polity, 
and .of almost every art and science, which 
Greece hatl received from Egypt, were so weB 
cultivated and improved by the active and pene- 
trating genius of her people, that in the space of 
Isss titan three centuries, from their first applir 
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catioA to the arts and embellishtnents of civilized 
society, the Greeks had made so extraordinary 
a ogress in architecture; painting, ^statuary, 
«nd mher ornamental arts, as well as. every kind 
of literaiy composition, that they' have never 
yet been surpassed. Their performances in all 
these kinds have always been esteemed models 
of excellence; 4ind their writings, in every 
branch of composition, have, in all ages, to this 
very day, been looked up to as the standard of 
■literary perfection. In Sublimity of thought, 
and accuracy of reasoning, their philosophers 
attract onr administration ; and their poets and 
orators, if ever they have been equalled, have 
most certainly never been excelled by any, ei- 
ther in ancient or modern times. In the time 
of Alex‘ander, or rather of his father, Philip, 
and the age* immediately preceeiiing, Greece 
exhibited a most ' iiHeresting spectacle of the 
highly cultivated state of the human intellect. 
The education of youth was one of the principal 
objects attended to by persons of opulence, as 
without it no, one could hope for advancement 
to civil or military ofKces, which, by reason of 
the many different states into which Greece was 
divided, were very numerous. These considera- 
tions were powerful incitements to industry and 
emulation. The frequent wars which the Grecian 
•tales waged one against another, 'as well :is 
against their potent adversary, the Persian mo- 
narch, stimulated them to the study of tactics 
«nd the practice'of military discipline : so that 
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arts and' arfaiB, literature and politics, were 
equally ^cultivated, and opened numerous roads 
to promotion and honour. In the age immedi* 
ately preceding the reign of Philip of Macedo- 
Ilia, Greece displays the striking picture of a 
country offering every passible stimulus to the 
exertion of every faculty, and of a people ma^ 
king every effort to advance the human intellect 
to the bighesfdegr^e of perfection. In contem« 
plating, however, the aspect of the world at 
large, we find that Greece alone afforded a pros- 
pect so pleasing, the rest of the world, immersed 
in effeminate luxury or barbaric ignorance, pre-** 
scnted a deplorable and disgusting contrast. 
Persia wallowing in riches and luxury, studious 
only of ostentatious magaificence and splendid 
pageantry, declined from her former power and 
greatness as rapidly as Greece advanced to the 
meridian of her glory. Egypt had lost her an- 
cient splendor, und was In subjection to Per- 
sia. In those countries the sciences, no doubt, 
were sgll cidtivated ; in Persia by the magi, and 
ill Dgyptby the priests; but wRere genius and 
learning are hot considered as the means of ac- 
quiring wealth, or of obtaining honour and pro- 
motion, they generally soon decline. They sel- 
dom flourish much when the national taste takes 
a contrary turn. Under a despotic 'government 
the sciences seldom flourish, unless when an intel- 
ligent prince sits on the throne, who knows how 
to appreciate and reward genius and learning. « 
If, however, the Egyptians and Persians still re- 
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■IWoed^BWIi; knowledge of «od tastofor tlie<«rts 
40d«cieiice8j .they, were'eclipsed in artfi, as well 
4^ ia arms, by tlie saperior attainments of the. 
£beeks. Only this remark it is requisite to 
make, that the rise of Greece effecting the down- 
fai.of Persia, all our monuments of ancient Iearn> 
Iftg have descended down to us from the former. 
None of the works of the Persian magi, or of 
the priests of ancient Egypt or Babylon, have 
bpen transmitted to us. Lapse of time, and the 
destructive revolutions which so often desolated 
or changed the face of the ancient world, have 
-peoduced an universal wreck of all ancient learn- 
ing, which existed prior to the flourishing ere 
<Qf Grecian literature. Whatever might have 
beeo th^ state of learning among the Babylo- 
nians, Egyptiw, and Persians, none of their 
literary monnmenU Ijave descended down to us. 
AU the accounts we have of those nations, of their 
Lutory, their politicaS state, their religion, their 
scientific and literary attainments, and general 
manners, except such lights as are«occa|ionally 
afforded, relative to those subjects io the He- 
brew scijptures, have been transmitted to us 
through the medium of Greek writers. The 
Greeks plundered the literary treasures of ail 
nations, and whatever learning they found among 
them they made in their own. Thus tae havb no 
exact criterion by which we can Judge of tlie 
literary progress of other nations ; and of the 
vast mass of Grecian science and learning, it is 
impossible to determine how much is of their 
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4>wn growtl^* and how iniApl^ of.U was impQrm4 
frojin ubioad. ' Of all the nations of remote ag« 
the Jews are the only people ^(lose lite- 
raiy njoniinienis have, by an extraordinary and 
providential cotnbina'.ioh of circumstmiceSj d6» 
scendcd down to modern |imes. 

Kgtwithstandiinr this universal annihilation of 
ail the monumenu of Babylonii^n^ Egyptian^ and 
Persian literafure, it appears certain, iroin ge« 
ncrai. circumstances, that those nations had made 
no inconsiderable acfvaiices in mental improve- 
ineiit. The learniuj: of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians is oficn s]K)ken of in the scripture^. 
So eaily as in the age of Muses, the sci,cniil^ 
attai'iments of the latter are spoken of, and the 
Hebrew legislator is said to have been yistructed 
in all the learning of the Egyptians. Andthf^ 
prophet Jeremiah, in addresidng himself to 
byloa, says, Thy wisilom, and ihy learning, 
hath perverted iheo,*' &c. These, and many other 
expressions, and circuiiTstanihil bints, which 
may coUected from the Hebrew scriptures,^ 
point ont the Babylonians as a ^)eople studious 
of intellectual improvement, although plunged 
in superstition, and bewildered in error, like all 
the ancient pagans, whose religion was not under 
the light and guidance of Divine Revelation, 
and* whose philosophy was wholly founded on 
conjecture, and not on experiment. As to the 
Egyptians, the Greeks themselves are not asham- 
ed to bestow the highest encomiums on their 
.philosophy and learning. .The magnificent re- 
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‘mASnB of Thebes do not more stroifgiy attest the 
ancient splendor of Egypt, than the,, ruins of 
Persepolis prove that Persia was once the seat 
of the arts, and of elegant magnificence; and 
if the literary prodticUons of the Persians had 
passed down to us, lifee those of the Greeks, we 
should liavenot only juster ideas, blit, perhaps, 
a higher opinion of the state of intellectual ifti> 
provement among the former than we commonly 
accustom ourselves to entertain. The fatal issue 
of their last contest with Greece, however, after 
making every allowance for Grctek partialit^'^ind 
national prejudice, demonstrably prbves the bad 
state «f their political administration and mili- 
tary discipline. One great fault in the Persian 
system of government was, the division of their 
«mpire into a number of unconnected and almost 
independent govermnents, the governors of 
-which attended only to the atfuirs of their own 
provinces, without tliinking themselves obliged 
to take any measures Tor the general safety of 
the empire, of which tlie history of, thejir trans- 
actions with the Greeks furnishes main’ instuu* 
ces ; and all their military oprrulions, in the war 
against Alexander, evidence the greatest unsLil 
fulness in taeties, as well ns tlie greatest iviaxa- 
tion of discipline. Their numerous armies seemed 
to march to n parade rather thuti to battle, etery 
thing in their equipment being calculated more 
-for ostentatious shew than for real utility. 

If we leave the afiairs of the Greeks and Per- 
aiaiis, the two principal nations which coiuuiaad 
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our notice doFing the period we are now contem- 
plating, and cast a glance on the JeWs and Ro- 
mans, we see the former a tributary people un- 
der the Persian^' ]onarchy,'enjoyiog their* own 
laws and religion, and living peaceably under 
its protection ; and the hitter a warlike, patri- 
otic, and rising nation. The Romans had lived 
uflder a monarchical government during the space 
of 845 years from Ute foundation of their city, 
during which time s^ven kings bad sucessivejy 
swayed the sceptre; but the Roman monarchy 
seefhs always to have been under, limitations, 
and the senate and people were not without some 
share of the government. Having expelled the 
last of their kings, Lucius Turquinins, snrnamed 
Superbus, or the Proud, on account of, the rape 
committed by his son on Luerstia, a Roman 
lady, as well ns for various ulber acts of despo- 
tism and oppression, they had established a re- 
publican government about 'R. C. 50A, about 
tw enty-seven years befor^ the invasion of Greece 
by Xeoces, 4ind one hundred and seventy-eight 
years before the subversion of Aie Persian em- 
pire by Alexander. The Romans bad aheady 
liegun to aggrandize themselves by war and con- 
quest, but their conquests were as yet but of 
small extent and importance, and it was long be- 
fore theytextended their dominions far beyond 
the environs of their mud-walled city. At the 
time when Alexander Conquered the Persian em- 
pire, the Roman territory did .not consist of a 
much gccater part of Italy than the present 
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Campania di Rdma : an’dfRoine; aftcnurards the 
liciiitress of the world, was not then cdhsidercd 
of anj impostance in'lhe 'politio^l scale of na* 
lioos. The Ronians St'that pe'^&d had teade ho 
process in the arts, nor in literature. Ws hear 
of their orators, and of their speeches, but their 
eloquence was tha't of a clear and vigorous, but 
uncultivated understanding; without any of that 
oVtificial arratigetnent of argument and language, 
of' that studied eloquence' called rhetoric, .so 
much culliyated and esteemed among the Greeks. 
■A* to the Jews they have never been esteemed a 
scientific people ; but during this period they 
addicted themselves to the study of philosophy, 
«p far as to intermix many of the opinions of 
the oriental philosophers with their own religi- 
ous tenets. Fhoin this circumstances tlie two 
opposite sects of the ^Pharisees and .Sadducees 
originated, which were unknown during the ex- 
istance of the Jewish niouarciiy, before Babylo- 
nian captivity. (5f these two celebrated sects, 
the §adducee.s pretended to adhere strictly to 
the law of Moses, while the Pharisees, besides 
a number of Jewish traditions, had adopted opi- 
nions which they had imbibed by their connec- 
tions with the Babylonians and Persians, during 
the time of the captivity. A third sect, called 
tfie fi|ssenes,.had also risen among the Jews. The 
celebrated' historian, Flavius Josepims, gives a 
circumstantial detail of the particular tenets of 
those Jf ewish sects. 

After this attempt to trace a picture of the po* 
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lUioal, atidioieik^iitftrwoiM, as it' 

peared aoioiig the' Persians, -tha Jews, (be 
Gteeks, and the Romlms,'darifig the period Whicit 
elapsMid between the reigas Of those tWo 'ede^ 
brated coni^nerors, Cyras, and Alexander, an<l 
which comprised die wholl; duration of the Pec*, 
fian empire, it is requisite to tumour eyes upon 
the general state of the most femarkaible coon« 
tries of the modern world, during this interest- 
ing period of antiquity. All 'Europe, except' 
Greece, and a very small part of Italy, was th^ 
unifoticed and unknown. The countries now so 
flourishing in arts and arms, where all the useitll 
and ornamental sciences are brought to sd'high 
a state of perfection, where every braOch of 
litctatare is so a5.siduons1y cultivated, Vrhete all 
the channels of commerce are so industriously' 
explored, where every elegahee of social life 
is to be found, where Iqxury reigns in all its 
variety of forms, wbere^ large and populous 
cities abound, and where unit^ersides and aca-' 
demies are sh numerous and so flqprishlng j 'tbosd 
countries which nOw send forth their fleets to 
collect the productions of every climate, and 
establish colonics on the farthest shores of the 
globe, wete yet immersed in savage pb^urij^, 
and /IS little known to the then civilized'Wiarid]^; 
the deserts of Arabia and Tartary, or the in^ 
terior of Africa are to us at this day. This was 
the state of the countries of greatest note in the 
modern world, at a period when Greece bad' 
attmoed to the summit of her splendor, and when 
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bcr idfeniona iohobiaiata had nad^ae aatoniah>' 
kl^ a progreaa in tb£ midaa departmeitfs of hu- 
' Pfn, knowledge. When Athena waa die aeat of 
ouenSe and litetature, abounding in aewinartea 
of learning, and crowded with philoat^heia, ora- ' 
(oh, legialatora, and Ihroea, London and Paris, 
ft thia time the two central points of all that 
is great and elegant, were nothing biit wooify 
awamps; and 'if any of the lyiman species made 
those places their residency, they were only sa- 
vages wandering in those then desert wilder- 
nesses, at that time totally unknown to civiltacd 
man. What a wonderful change ! ih the age of 
Philip and Alexander, Italy, Spain, and France, 
were to Greece what America is to us ; and all 

a 

die rest of Europe, unless, perhaps, the soiiiliera 
coast of Britaio, was as little known as America 
was in the days of^Columbus, and as New Zea- 
land is at this time. Germany, Poland, Kiis- 
aia, Denmark, and Sweden, was then nothing but 
an immense extent of ‘woods and wildernesses, 
of vast and impassable morrasses and t|;ackiess 
deserts, inhabited by beasts of prey, or men iu 
the moftt savage state of uncultivated nature, 
not superior to the most uncivilized tribes dis- 
covered in America, New Zealand, and tlia 
^er idaiids in the South Seas, by pur late voy- 
algors and circumnavigators. What » woncler- 
inl change has time produced ! Egypt, where 
the rudiments of arts and sciences were invent- 
ed, where philosophy was first studied, where 
civil polity was first reduced to a regular system. 
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where human *grandenr was displayed in tirerj 
variety of form ; and Greece, where the learn* 
ing of Egypt was improved, corrected, and mep 
thodized, and where every art and science that 
Vould embellish a nation and improve the human 
intellect, was carried to a ^gree of perfection, 
■which has excited the admiration of all succeed* 
ing ages, are now plunged in tlie grossest bar* 
barity and ignorance, and their magnificent edi* 
fices laid in ruins. iBven the situation of some 
of the largest and most celebrated cities of the* 
ancipnt world cannot, at this time, be ascertain* 

^ ed. Nineveh, so long the capital of the Assy- 
rian empire, and Babylon, ** tlie glory of nations 
and the beauty of the Chaldees' excehency,”* 
have long ago bdbn so completely ani^ibilated 
that it cannot be exactly determined where they 
stood ; and as (o the celebrated city of Mem- 
phis, long the metropolis of Egypt, and the 
royal residence of the Plmraobs, although we 
have the most unquestionable .evidence of its 
extent, whigh some say was seventeen, and 
others nineteen miles in circuit, «as also of its 
strength and magnificence, yet thie most curu 
ous antiquarians and geographers are not able 
to ascertain the place of its situation. Scarcely 
any circumstance of ancient geography has been 
more critically discussed, or given rise to a greater 
variety of opinions, than the situation of this ce> 
lebraied city. Modern travellers, as Dr. Pocock, 
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Norden, Mr. SaVaiy, and many' others, 
Itfivie attempted to solve the difficulty ; and each 
. 6f them has given plansible reasons for his own 
hypothesis, without being able to comfe to any 
agreement among themselves. We are assured 
the ctoiiciirrent*^ testimonies df all ancient 
authors who have mentioned Memphis^ that it 
stood on the west side of the Nile; but while 
some of the moderns supposed" it to have been 
situated where Gize now stands^ opposite to 
Cairoy others place its situation fifteen^ and 
others seventeen miles farther to the south { and 
Capt. Norden thinks the largest or'the Pyramids 
stood within its walls. Many other noted cities 
of the ancient world have had a similar destiny ; 
.and innumerable monuments of the grandeur and 
magnificence of the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Persians, Greeks^ and Romani, now no longer 
exist. The total annihilation of Nineveh, Ba- 
bylon, and Memphis, shews in the most strik- 
ing manner, the instability of all human power 
and grandeur; and we cannot hue* contemplate 
witl> astonishment the flueruating state of all 
mundane affairs, and obseive how nations rise 
and flourish, decline and fall, by tlie incessant 
operation of an inexplicable and closely con- 
neetrd chr in of causes and effects, by which the 
Supreme Being, in his iniinitc wisdom, governs 
the \Norl(l, conner ting the whole series of events 
in one vast and eternal plan, infinitely beyond 
our comprehension, although undoubtedly con- 
sUtenl with the most perfect harmony. 
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ConcIudingVitb those reflectioas^ I b^kaye 
to assure you, that,' with unfeigned respect, , 

I am, dear Sir, your’s. Sec. , 

LETTER XL 

SIR. 

Having taken a cursory f6trospcict’|i|||^ft 
iciiesting period in the history of the wo^ pj ^nd 
of the human \vc now ])rocet5d 

(rontomplatioLi of one still more importanry^as it; 
approaclies somewhat nearer to a prospect of the 
inod«.‘rn world. The period, on which we now 
»'ruor, is ihnP which commenced at Alexander's 
death, and ended at the birth of Christ. At the 
commencement of this perio/l we sec nil the 
known parts of Asia, which had constitij^tcd first 
the Assyrian and Babylonian^ and^^ in the next 
place, die Persian empire aUo Greece, the 
only civilized and scientific country of Europe, 
i]nd<»r the absolute government of a Greek milita- 
ry force; Rome, a rising anti warljke state, and the 
rt?.st of Europe, in respect of Greece, what Ameri- 
ca is now to Europe. A new scene^ow begins to 
open. The Homan power begins to predominate; 
and the victories of Rome were the means of civi- 
lizingand instructing all that parC of Europe which 
lies south of the Danube, and west of the Rhine. 
In pi^iportjpn as wc leave the shades of antiquity 
farther behind, the prospect brightens and grows 
clearer; ilie view of transactions and of manners 
becomes more luminous, and the scene begins 
to be removed nearer home. In this portion of 
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tihlUry^ the convulsions which sHook tl)e worlds 
through the restless ambition of Alexi^der’s sue- 
oessorsj hold a distinguished place. During the 
grelhtest part of this period the transactions of 
the political world constituted two distinct and 
iinpfl||aiQt scenes which were displayed on two 
dijOllpteAheatres. In the east^ the unceasing 
wtll^lpkrried on by Alexander’s generals, and 
tbkllf^Wccessors, among themselves, convulsed 
all Greece and the west^ern countries of Asia; 
while in the west the insatiable and enierprizing 
ambition of Rome agitated all the best pacts of 
Europe, especially in her long a*nd desperate 
contest with her great rival the republic of Car- 
thage. The reciprocal hostilities, the jarring 
interests, the irreconcileabie animosities, and 
multiplied (;rimes of the Macedonian generals, 
and of the successprs of their usurpations, are 
sufficiently detailed by historians. A concen- 
trated view of 'thc*conduct and destiny of the 
principal of tlu)se usurpers will suffice to excite 
reflections, without which the reading of his- 
tory is only dli idle and useless employment. 

As soon as Alexander’s eyes were closed, the 
principal commanders held a consultation on the 
state of public aifairs. Ptolemy voted that the 
empire should be governed by a sovereign coun- 
cil of the generals, and every thing reiariiig to 
the administration be determined by a majority 
ill that council ; while some moved that Perdic- 
cas should be elected king, lii this unsettled 
state of affairs Aridacus, son of Philip, but not 
by Olympias, and consequently half brother of 
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Alexander, waa elected king by the 
the generals were obliged to ratify the ejection.- 
Perdiccas 'and Leonatus tlt^n issued out of Ba« 
bylon, and pat Meleager to death, for excitijtg 
the army to the election of Aridseus. They tlien 
mustered the army near Babylon, and made 
themselves masters of the king’s person. new 

council of the generals was then held, in llfiich 
they divided the government olT the empire a- 
inong themselves, leaving Aridaeus only the title 
of king, and placed Perdiccas over him, with 
the ^title of Protector. Antipater, whom, the 
council had jnade governor of Macedonia, re- 
duced Greece, which had revolted from their 
government, placed a garrison in Athens, abo- 
iished the popular form of its government, and 
placed the administration in the hands of about 
nine thousand men of distinction and property; 
thus establishing an aristoora&y, instead of the 
former dcinocratical system. Ue deprived the 
people of ail right of snlTra^e, and removed num- 
bers of them into Thrace. Atrti pater designed 
to put the celebrated orator, Demosthenes, to 
death. ' Seeing his death determined, that great 
man asked leave to retire a few moments to write 
something, and seizing that opportunity, took 
poison, which he had ready prepared. 

Tt)ie restless ambition of the generals, however, 
was not lobg before it began to produce the most 
direful effects, and to convulse every part of the 
empire. Ptolemy, Antipater, and Craterus, com- 
menced a war against Perdiccas, who invaded 
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£g|ygt,4lliich was Ptolemyls governmeot, and 
was slain by his own soIfFiers. He wm the first 
of the Mccedot\ian generals who fell in those 
cm\ wars, and his death w^as soon followed by 
that of Crateriis, who was slain in battle against 
Eurpenes. Antipater was, after the death of 
. I’erdieeas, made Protector, and took the king 
and Ij^eeii atui carried them into MacedoriAa, 
leaving Anli^onus governor, oi lieutenant, of 
tlie Asiatic part of the empue. Antipatcr died 
at the age of eighty : he tvas a man of letters, 
and'had been a scholar of Aristotle. l\)ly{)er- 
chon was then chosen Protector ; but Cassan- 
der, the son of Anlipater, immediately rebelled 
against him. Polyperchon restored the demo- 
cratic governilient of Athens, and the other ci- 
ties of Greece, and caused most of the aristo- 
cratic partj^ *lo be put to death. Thus was 
flreece alternately a|>rcy to aristocratic oppres- 
sion and popular licentiousness, under the ty- 
ranny of the Macedonian usurpers of Alexan- 
der’s empire. The next intestine^ commotion 
was a war between Aritigonus and Eumcnes, in 
which Enmenes, afirr performing ihe most he- 
roic actions in the field, and displaying all the 
talents of a consummate general, was betrayed 
by the rcgiinentofArgyraspides, or silver shields, 
into the hands of Antigonus, who put him to 
death. JJuring these transactions, blyinpias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great, having taken 
King AridaMis, and Eurydicc, his Queen, put 
ibem both to death, and appointed young Alex- 
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ander,.8on oi;, Alexander and Rpixana, heir ,ta 
the empire. Cassander then undertook an 
pedition against Olympias^ with Roxana, 
her young son Alexander, and the whole court, 
•shut themselves up in Pydisa. Olympias/^s 
obliged to surrender herself to Cassander, and 
at his instigation was tried^ and condemned in a 
gijeat council of Macedonian officers, and put 
to death in pj.irsuance of the? sentence there 
passed on her; a just punishment for her multU 
plied crimes of ambitk>u and cruelly. Thus fell, 
by the hand of the executioner, the wife of Phi- 
lip of Macedonia, and mother of Alexander the 
Great. 

Antigonus having, by the treachery of the 
Argyraspides, accomplished the destruction of 
his prudent and valiant rival Eumenes, made 
himself master of all Media and Persia, slew 
Python, and drove Seleucus from Habylon ; but 
his sudden and extraordinary aggrandizement 
raised against him a potent confederacy of the 
other generals. Ptolemy, Cassander, and SeJeu- 
cus, united their forces to reduce the cxorbitimt 
power of Antigonus, who, about this time as<* 
Slimed the title of king, in which he was imi- 
tated by l^toleiiiy, Seleucus, and Lysiniachus ; 
thus the Greek, or Macedonian empire, which 
subsisted, in reality, no longer than the life of 
Alexander, now lost even its nominal existence, 
and was split into several independent and hos* 
tile kingdoms. 

The confederacy just, mentioned, however^ 

C4 
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proiNed fatal to Aotigoous. Seleacus recoverrd 
Babylon and the countries of the upper Asia ; 
Antigonus having gotten into his bands Cleo- 
P^ira, sibter of Alexander the Great, who was to 
be espoused to Ptolemy, pot that princess to* 
death, lest Ptolemy should derive any udvaniuge 
from such an alliance with the family of Alex- 
ander, whose mtnjory w^is dear to the Macedo- 
nian soldiery. ^Ilius did those ‘usurpers care- 
fully endeavour to extirpate*Uie whole family of 
their late victorious mastei*. The war being car- 
ried forwards by the confederate princes agsyust 
Antigonus, Lysimachus entered also into the con- 
federacy, ami Antigonus was stain at the battle of 
Issus, near the city of Ephesus, which he fought 
against the united forces of Seleucus and Lysi* 
machus* * Thus fell this ambitious and restless 
usurper, at the age of about eighty, Cassander 
dying in Macedonfa, *his son Alexander was put 
to death by Demetriys Poliorcetes, son of An- 
iigonus; and his other,son, Antipater, was also 
put to death by Lysimachus, whose daughter he 
had married. I|ysimachus after this put tb death 
his own son Agathocles, whose wife and children 
fled to Seleucus for protection, and prevailed on 
him to commence a war against Lysimachus. 
In this war Lysimachus, and his fifteen children, 
all perished by different accidents. Lysimachus 
himself, at the age of seventy-four, fell^in battle 
against Seleucus. After the overthrow and death 
of Lysimachus, Seleucus passed over into Eu- 
rope, to take possession of Macedonia, where 
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he was treacherously murdered, being then about 
seventy-four or seventy-five years of age. Thus' 
fell, by assassination, Seleucus, the last of those 
generals who liad been trained to arms under 
Philip of Macedonia, and hud accompanied 
Alexander in his extraordinary and successful 
career of conquest. Ptolemy died in Egypt 
some time before tlie death of Seleucus. He 
wa% not only a warlike, but a humane and muni- 
ficent prince, and w^s the only one of Alexan- 
der’s generals who outrode the storms which in- 
cessantly rose in the political horizon of that 
tempestuous age ; for, Antipatcr died of mere 
old age, just* at the commencement of those in- 
testine commotions, and consequently did not 
experience much of their direful effccl. . 

Scarcely any period of the history of pankind 
exhibits a more strikkig picture of the dreadful 
effects of the human passinru^ than ti«e age im- 
mediately following the death of Alexander. The 
gcmerals who had served ifnder him, and after- 
wards usufped his empiref. althpugh their domi- 
nions \%cre aufficieiuly extensive and opulent to 
make them all great and powA'ful monarchs, 
were so infatuated, as to sacrifice to a restless 
ambition and insatiable avarice, ail the tranquil- 
lity and happiness of their own lives, and to 
render all the countries, situated within their 
sphere ofcaction, a vast theatre of bloodshed and 
crimes. They not only extirpated the whole fa- 
mily of Philip and Alexander, but cootiDually 
sought, and at last, partly by open force, audi 
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partly by treacheiy^ accomplished each other's 
destruction. 

Perhaps there has scarcely been a situation on 
^e moral theatre of the world more novel and 
fll^esting than that of those Macedonian ge^ 
nerals who seized on Alexander’s dominions. 
They had been trabicd to arms under Philip, 
and had seen Macedonia, which till that time 
had been an obscure and unnoticed kingdom, 
emerge from that abject state, acting a conspi- 
cuous part in the political world, and gaining a 
decided ascendancy over all Greece. They had 
been the partners of Philip’s warlike toils, 'and 
had expected to partake of his glory in the con- 
quest of Persia. They had witnessed the un- 
timely fall of their politic and warlike master, 
and secQ his vast projects executed by his son. 
They had beqn principal actors under Alexan- 
cler, in the conquest pf the Persian empire, and 
^ following his victorious standard, had penetra- 
ted into Bactra and* India, countries hitherto 
unknown to thet Greeks. They had seen the 
unexpected deatli of their conquering, leader, 
and the terminfttion of all his ambitious projects. 
'J'liey had seen his extensive conquests fall into 
their own hands, and, from |>oor Macedonian 
officers, had become sovereign princes, and each 
of them acquired kingdoms for themselves more 
wealthy and extensive than that of Macedonia. 
They had launched into a new world, and their 
fortune had exceeded ihcir most sanguine hopes, 
but did not procure for them, in the latter pari 
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cf tbeir lives, traoijiiiliity end repose, wbicJlj 
ege, and a life of long continued kiboars^^emed 
to require. Tlieir mutual animosities end ceasc<« 
less liostilUies embittered the remaining part of 
• their lives ; and after all their brilliant career of 
conquest, they passed their old agp in scenes of 
danger, tumult, and carnage; and few of theta 
d^escended to the grave in peace, exhibiting to 
posterity a inc;tnnrable example of the dreadful 
effects of lawless and insatiable ambition. 

When we reflect on this grand .entei^>rise of 
Alexander, and his brilliant conquest of the Perr 
sian empire^ we cauiiot but observe, that it was 
scarcely less disastrous and fatal to the conquerr 
ors than to the conquered, whether considered 
in its national crmsequences or in its effects, in 
regard to the individuals principally ooncerned 
in it. Considered in a national* view, -the un** 
timely death of Alexandpri; file dismcMnbcrmeut 
and partition of his empire among the Mac^do* 
jiian generals, and their unceasing hostilities, 
agitated those countries with eonlinual commo- 
tions, find ^entailed innumerable evils upon the 
people. The Greeks in particular, being com- 
pelled to follow the fortunes of those rival usurp- 
ers as different circumstances required, were, 
more than any others, exposed to the honors of 
wsv, to repeated subjugations, tyranny, and op- 
pression* and suffered at least as much from the 
tyranny of their own countrymen as they might 
have expected to suffer from the Persians, if 
g6 
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tBc7 liad conquered Greeoe< Ifgwe consider 
^e consequences of this memorable conquest. 
In regard to the individuals who accomplished 
we see it decidedly fatal to the tranquillity 
of tiieir future lives. A few of the principal 
commanden, indeed, ^gratified their ambition by 
usurping the sovereign power and regal title ; 
bat their crowns proved to them crowns of 
thorns. Harras^d by continual and bloody 
wars among themselves, and strangers to that 
repose which the evening of a life spent in war- 
like toils imperiously required, the greatest part 
of them fell by war or treason, and their hoary 
heads descended to the grave with blood. That 
invincible army of brave and warlike veterans, 
which Philip had trained and Alexander led into 
Asia, was worn out in fruitless hostilities, and 
few of the brave soldiers, who achieved the con- 
quest of Persia, eVer returned to -their native 
cooptry. Such was the fate of those gallant ve- 
terans who conquered the Persian empire. 

The succeeding history of the kingdom into 
which the empire of the Greeks in ‘Europe and 
Asia was divided, exhibits a most disgusting 
scene of hostilities and treason.-, of inisforiunes 
and of crimes, until they fell successively under 
the dominion of the Romans. Of all those dif- 
ferent kingdoms, that of Egypt, founded, by 
Ptolemy Lagus, who, in the general pshtition of 
Alexander’s empire, seized pn that country, was 
the only one which dourisbcd in a state of per- 
manent stability. Under the reign of the Pto- 
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lemies Egypt recovered her ancient eplendor^^ 
and the celebrity she had acquired under the 
Pharaohs, her ancient and native princes, Alex- * 
under became h hat Thebes and Memphis jqQce 
had been, and even rivalled Athens, in the num« 
ber and celebrity of her schools of philosophy 
and literature. In the reign of Ptolemy Phila« 
d^lphus, the second prince of the Grecian dy* 
nasty^ the Sacred Scriptures of the Jews first 
made their appearance in a foreign language. 
That illustrious encodrager of learning, desirous 
of /collecting the whole mass of human know- 
ledge, employed intelligent and learned men, to 
procure books from all parts where they could 
be found ; and, at his particular request, 72 
learned Jews were sent B. C. 282, from Jerusa- 
lem to translate the scriptures into the Greek 
language, which was the language of Alexan- 
dria, the Egyptian being* then spoken only by 
the vulgar in that country^. The particulars re- 
lative to this celebrated^ translation are circum* 
stantially related by Flavius Jhsephus, who be- 
ing ofnbe sacerdotal order, anc^a person of au- 
thority and rank, without doubt, had access to 
the archives of the Jewish nation, and conse- 
quently had every opportunity of being well 
acquainted with the transaction, which would 
undoubtedly be recorded in the annals of that 
nation at Jerusalem, as well as in the archives 
of Alexandria. This translation is called the 
Septuagint, and was always held in great repute 
among the primitive Fathers, as well as among 
7 
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nulli^Faodern theologians and crities. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus is deservedly celebrated as one of 
the gftjhtest promoters of learning mentioned iki 
hiaSpry ; and from his exertions, in so laudable 
a pursuit, he has derived more glory than can 
accrue from the sanguinary career of conquest. 
He is said to have collected a library of 500,000 
volumes ; and his reign forms a memorable epoch 
in the annals of literature. > 

ff from Egypt we turn oOr attention to the 
Jews, the affairs of that nation adbrd a view of 
some interesting events during ibis period. The 
deliverance of that people from the tyranny and 
oppression of the Greeks by the unexampled 
bravery and |iatriotism of Judas Maccabssus, 
and his valiant brethren and<« followers, is a 
trarisactibii us glorious as any performed by the 
most illustrious heroes of Greece and Rome. It 
originated from the noblest motives, and every 
circumstance considered, was a more arduous 
task, and consequently more glorious than the 
conquest of the 'Persian empire by Alexander, 
or, perhaps, than all the achievements of iTsesar. 
Those conquerors had always to contend with 
enemies, whose forces, however numerous, were 
far inferior to their own in military discipline 
and tactical skill ; but Maccabmus and his bre« 
tfaren entered on a most important and danger 
OU8 contest, with an enemy not only* superior 
in numbers, but beyond all comparison superior 
in discipline, and the science of tactics; and 
by a persevering courage, which no difficulties 
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could daunt^ effected the deliverance of their 
country from political and religious oppression* 
Judas nobly fell| after having' accomplished bi» 
grand object, and his family pursuing thejxj9d:«< 
vantages with unremitting perseverance and ex- 
ertion, established the independence of their 
country, and changed its government front a 
feeble and unsettled republic to a vigorous and 
iloiirishing mpnarchy ; for Jofm Hyrcanus, the 
son of Simon Maccabmus, uniting in his person 
the offices of liigh-priest, and g(?fieralissiino of 
the army, and in his mind all the talents appro- 
priated to^the pontificai, military, and regal 
characters, having been victorious over the cne« 
lilies of his country, and firmly established big 
governrnentj hi» sons successively assumed jtbe 
title ns well ns the power of kings*"; and the 
liigh-priesthood also remained iU the same fa- 
mily, although not in tire ^person of the mo- 
narch. The descendants^ of Hyreanus are dis- 
tinguished in the history of the Jewish^nation, 
hy the appellation of the Aslnonean dynasty. 
The diPosensions of this family a^last terminated 
in the cajiture of Jerusalem by Pompey, and 
the suhjeciion of the Jewish nation to the Ro- 
mans. After this event we again see the Jewish 
inonarciiy re-established by the favour, and un- 
dei; the protection, of the Homans, who placed 
Herod the Great, the son of Antipater, the Idu- 
nnean, on the thione of David. This prince took 
down the old temple of Jerusalem, and rebuilt 
it again in the most magnificent manner, and 
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reigned with great splendor, but jwith almost 
vnQpmUeled tyranny. Herod was a prince of 
great and splendid talents, but unconscieiitious 
am^pfeeling, as may justly be concluded from 
bis putting to death his beautiful and beloved 
wife Mariamne, and his two sous, princes of the 
jnost brilliant accomplishments, and the most 
promising talents. He had also condemned to 
death his favorite son Aiitipateri but his owd 
death prevented the execution of the sentence. 
The narration* of this prinae’s cruelties may be 
seen at large in Josephus, who paints, in glowing 
colours, the treasons and cabals of his court, and 
describes, in nervous and elegant language, ids 
unquiet and troublesome reign; presenting pos- 
terity with a long detail of his domestic uiihap- 
piiiess,and his crimes. Indeed, of all the princes 
whose names «are recorded in history, Herod 
seems to have expefrianced the greatest portion 
of domestic infelicity. Within a short time after 
the death of Herod, Judma having undergone 
different changes in iu form of government, 
was reduced to a Roman province, in« which 
state it was at the conclusion of the period we 
are now contemplating. 

, During the whole of this period, which elapsed 
between the death of Alexander and the coining 
of Christ, the rapid progress of the Komansj^ in 
arts and arms, in the aggrandizement of power, 
the acquisition of wealth, and the extensiou of 
dominion, constitutes the most conspicuous fea- 
ture in the political aspect of the world, and 
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the most impIVirtatit aOdi interesting subject of 
history. In the age of Alexander we have se«a 
the Roman territory com{>rised within a smalls 
part of ttnly^ and it would require voIumaartUT 
'detail the ^ long series of wars and conquests 
wliif.li exalted Rome to pitch of power and 
glory to which she afterwards attained; but^ 
a general view, we shall find the most pow-^ 
erful cause, under Divine Providence, to have 
been the strict and 'unremitting attention ever 
paid by the Romans to\hc most vigorous military 
discL|iline, and their study of every particular 
relative to the tactical science, joined to vigo- 
rous and decisive measures in their councils# 
The arts of war and eloquence were, during a 
long time, the obly arts cultivated and held in 
repute by the Romans; and during tlie whole 
period of the existence of the^reput)Iic, rhetoric 
and the military art were iUe grand objects of 
Roman study, as they wese the only means of 
acquiring honour and fame, the sole objects of 
Roman pursuit. Ambition, not avarice, was the 
ruling passion among the Romans, and conse- 
quently commerce was not held in high esteem, 
nor much attended to. Conquest was the ob- 
ject of tlicir pursuit, and war tlicir employnoent. 
Every citizen was a soldier, and the limited time 
of iheir military service w^as ten years. The 
manner oi their encampments, the regularity of 
their discipline, and the whole system of their 
tactics, are curious subjects of investigation# 
An account of all these things may be met witk 
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in ancient authors^ aod ao elassical student caii 
^nacquaioted with thejo. One particular 
^ristic of the Roman republic is, that ill 
disaster, and defeat, never had any in- 
tiaiidating effect on its councils. Roman cou* 
rage always rosesuiy^rior to the difficulties it 
had to encounter. Of this, their grand contest 
with the rival republic of Carthage, one of the 
most remarkable, important, and obstinate re- 
corded in history, affords Repeated and signal 
instances. - The Romans, ^ilthongh reduced to 
the last extremity, never lost their courage, nor 
relaxed any thing in their efforts. When pressed 
on every side by Hannibal, who bad given their 
armies the most signal doeats, and ravaged their 
territories to the vfry gates of Rome, no pusil- 
lanimous measures were adopted in the senate ; 
every possible exertion was made, and no thought 
of submitting to an rgnominious peace was ever 
entertained. 

It has generally been supposed that Hannibal 
committed a great error in not ns^aulting Rome 
immediately after his signal victory at Cannse ; 
and historians, echoing one another’s assertions, 
have confidently told us, that Hannibal knew 
how to gain victories, but not how to make nsc 
of them. Every school-boy is acquaiiUcd willi 
this stigma on the character of one of the 
est generals that ever existed in any ?igc or na- 
tiqp.. We ought not, however, rashly to censure 
the conduct of so distinguished a military cha- 
racter. The plan of operations might be deter- 
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lilined by caitses- unknown to those who have- 
related the circumstance. The success of mili- 
tary operations depends on a multitude of cir- 
cumstances^ many of which may seem irWaT 
^o such persons as are not concerned in the 
affair^ or are not perfectly»ncquainted with the 
nature of .the case; and consequently it is im- 
possible to form a riglit'judgiucnt of circinn- ^ 
stances, and trfbtives of action, after the lapse 
of many centuries. As far, how^ever, as we are 
authorized by hisloricril representation, of exist- 
ing circumstances, to judge of Hannibal’s con- 
duct, in lhis*very iniportiint particular, he may 
reasonably be exculpated of the charge of cow- 
ardice or oversight, in neglecting the advantages 
which his victory at Cannae may seem to have 
afTorcIcd him. After such a battle, fought against 
such troops as the Roman legions, it cannot be 
supposed but his army, nlihough victorious, 
must have exceedingly suifered. By the dread- 
lul carnage on the side of»the Romans, we may 
justly conclD<lc that of the Carthaginians to 
have been very considerable. Rome, although 
at that time inconsiderable in comparison of 
what it afterwards became, was, notwithstand- 
ing, even then a largo, strong, and populous 
city, and the inhubitunts prepared to die wti,h 
thcii* swords in ihcir hands. Those who are 
skilled in military aifairs, are the best able to 
decide the queslion, whether it would have been 
prudent in Hannibal to have attempted, with 
the remains of a shattered army, to storm such a 
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city« defecideil by such citizens ;* and whether 
be could have either given the assault, or com- 
menced a siege with any great probability of 
Success. However, Hannibal’s leaving Rome 
behind, and putting his army into winter quar-' 
lers at Capua, whatever were his motives, are 
commonly assigned as the causes of the subse- 
quent ill success, of the Carthaginian arms; b;.U 
it is much more reasonable to presume, the true 
cause of their disasters originated from the iri- 
frigiies And cabals of the Vaction of Hannibal’s 
enemies in the senate of Carthage, whose imtred 
against that illustrious commander predominated 
over the love of their country, and who were bet- 
ter pleased to have their armies defeated than to 
see them victorious under his banners. Had not 
this faction acquired a predominating influence 
in the senate of Carthage, there is every reason 
to believe that the Rhmun power would, in that 
war, have been totally annihilated. Less could 
scarcely have been expected from a general 
whose courage and prudence had crowned him 
with laurels; \whose signal achievements had ren- 
dered him master of almost all Italy; whose 
whole military career has made him be esteemed 
tlie greatest general of all antiquity ; and who 
bad sworn upon the altar an irreconeiieabic eu- 
mity to Rome. 

Divine Providence, however, had nbt decreed 
the extinction of the Roman name. The enemies 
of Hannibal gained every day a more decided 
predominancy m the Carthaginian senate. Not- 
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witli^tandiiig *hi8 repeated and pressing soli* 
citations^ no reinforcAnents .ivere sent him; 
the I'ortuue of the war was consequently soon 
changed. The Romans^ adopting the 
*goroii8 measures, invaded Africa ; and although 
so lately in the most imminent danger of being 
attacked in their own capital, suddenly appeared 
before that of the enemy. Ijannibal, who a 
little time before had advanced to the gates of 
Rome, was recalled from Italy to protect the 
walls of Carthage, and defeated by Scipio at 
the memorable battle of Ziuna, B. C. 201, which 
terminated the power and greatness of the Car- 
thaginian republic ; for the Carthaginians being 
compelled to submit to the most disadvantage- 
ous conditions of peace, could never more rise 
to that power they had once possessed. This 
was the termination of the second Punic war. 

j n 

Kvery one knows that the result of the third was 
fatal to Carthage. That«great and ilourishing 
city was totally destroye^l, B. C. 146, and her 
dominions ji'ere rc.duced lo a Roman pro\iiice. 
Until ifiat memor^le epoch, Rome had made 
continual, but slojv, advances towards power and 
greatness. Her whole territory at first did not 
exceed twenty-five miles in circuit; and when 
Alexander conquered the i^ersian empire, 422. 
yciws after the foundation of Rome, J7y years 
after the expulsion of tlie Kunian kings, and 
about 830 years before Christ, the whole Roman 
dominions, as has been already observed; scarce- 
1/ extended much farther than the limits of the 
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present Campaigtia, And it was not until B. C. 
262^ and 490 years aCtef the building of Rome, 
l^at tli|p Romans first carried their arms beyond 
confines of Italy. 

After the subjection of Carthage, in the sc* 
Gond Punic war, Ro:ne had no longer any rival, 
and, victorious in every quarter, she carried all 
before licr. Macedonia, with all Greece, a:id. 
the Grecian kingdoms of Asia, Successively fell 
under her dominion, and^she extended her em- 
pire from the Euphrates to tlie Atlantic ocean, 
and from the Rhine and the Danube to the de- 
serts of Arabia and Africa, comprising within 
her territories the whole civilized and tlien known 
world. From that time until the decline of the 
empire,^ the history of Rome*^ is the history of 
the world. A w'ide field now opens itself to ob- 
servation, and thq, reflecting mind may find am- 
ple matter for contemplation. The aspect of 
the world was now ‘totally changed. 'J'lm dif- 
ferent kingdoms and s.'ates, which, during a long 
succession of ages, had hceii fluctuating with 
incessant revolutions, rising, falling, and subju- 
gating one another, were swallowed up in one 
mighty and extensive empire. But Rome, now 
mistress of the world, was soon rent with intes- 
tine commotions. The cause from which those 
evils seem -.to have originated was coeval with 
Romealscif, or at least with the republican go- 
vernment. This was an odious distinction, which 
divided the Roman citizens into two distinct and 
unconnected bodies, the Patricians and Plebei- 
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Ans; or, as we*' should tefin thi^minr modern lan- 
guage, the aristocratic'^ and detftbSratic classes. 
Romiilus, immediately after ^thfe building df 
Rome, had constituted the senate, but the^o- 
*ple had also, their rights: and it appears, that 
the rights and privileges ef the senate and peo- 
ple, as well as the royal prerogative, were clearly 
dafined, although it is difficultyi at this distance 
of time, exactly to^ discriminate and ascertain 
the rights of the king^ senate, and people. The 
Homan writers, it is trtte, have pretended a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy in those particulars; 
but it is somhwliat questionable, whether the his- 
torians, who lived in the polished ages of Rome, 
irould obtain such particular information, rela-^ 
live to these subjects, as they pretend, to trans- 
mit to posterity. It is certain thpt the annals 
of Rome, in her primeval stqte, were very de- 
fective, as the first Romans were an unlettered 
j)CopIc ; and the use of letffcrs was, in all proba- 
bility, introduced anion^thein,by Jiimia Poni- 
pilius, their«seconci king. Historical evidence 
does not authorize any rcasonaWe supposition, 
that either Romulus, or his subjects, possessed 
any .knovvicilgc of literature. On the expulsion 
of the kings, and the establishment of tlvj re- 
publican f^ovt* rnment, tlie two Hasses of citizens, 
the Patricians and Plebeians, wore, socouijdetdy 
separated, and the line of deniart a;ion, between 
their respective privileges and rights, was drawn 
with stieh piinctilious accuracy; as to constitute 
them two distinct bodies, whose iutcicsts were 
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.diametrically opposite. All the* .offices of llie 
repablic were appropriated to the Patrician fami- 
1ms, but the people had the privilege of electing 
^ those offices. ■ The Ptebeians, however, soon 
aaw themml.vcs excluded, not only from all the 
honours, but also fro(n all the emoluments ef the 
republic ; and were kept in a state of poverty, 
while , the Patripians had every opportunity, of 
acquiring large possessions. They alone, and 
their adherents, possessed the lands acquired hy 
conquest, while tlie Plebeians, who fought and 
bled to conquer them, were excluded froiq any 
share. By the nature of the Roman eonstitu* 
tion, it appears, that what was conquered by 
the joint efforts of citizens, should have been 
equally divided among them,‘Us none, who pos- 
sessed the property determined by the laws, were 
exempted from military service. The people 
perfectly understood that such division was their 
indisputable right, and an agrarian law to that 
effect was constantly Ahe objeert of their aim and 
expectation, 'this, however, coqjd never be 
carried into effect. Some pretext was always 
found by the Patricians for postponing it, and 
the longer it was deferred the greatest difficnlties 
arose to impede the enacting and execution of 
any such law. Indeed, after some lapse of time, 
when those lands had been long in the posses- 
sion of the great, an agragrian law could not 
have been carried into execution without pro- 
ducing the most dreadful disorders, and throw- 
ing^the state, into confusion and anarchy. The 
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Plebeian parl5^| howerer, made repeated efforti 
to diminish the exorbitant power of the PatrU 
cians. A law was procnr^, called the Licinian 
laW| which prohibited any citizen to poites? 
*more than 500 acres. of land; but a law^ so fa« 
voorable to the poor^ and so hostile to the inter- 
ests of the great and opulent^ was universally 
ewsded. The first important advantage gained 
by the Plebeian party, was a law permitting the 
intermarriage of the Patricians and Plebeians, 
which gradually lessened the distance between 
the Awo classes. But above all, the election of 
tribunes, to*watch over die interests of the peo- 
ple, was the most disastrous blow (o the author 
rity of the Patrician order. No person who has 
the least acquaintance with Roman IiistQrVi is ig* 
norant of the repeated, and, indiee^, almost con* 
tiniml struggles between i)\e two parries. His- 
torians have given a circumstantial narrative of 
the secession of the penpld to ^the Mons Sacer, 
the sedition of the AventiAe Mount, the tuniuica 
excited by the Gracchi, and other po[>iilar "com- 
motions. Indeed the history of ti?e republic pre- 
sents hardly any thing to our view but a conti- 
nued scene of wars abroad, and of contesU at 
home, between the two opposite classes of citi- 
zens ; and the termination of almost every stnig- 
\Vas in/ayoiir of the popular party,- till at last 
Cuius Mariiisia Plebeian, was elected Consul in 
spite of all the opposition of the Patrician oitler. 
Thus the victory was, after ages of perpetual cou- 
' test, at last decided in favour of the democi'alic 
party. Every one has read the evik which 
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CJAD ambition, and po(Sulalr fury and licenUous- 
successively entailed upon the republic, and 
wiiich at last effected the annihilation of that 
tbr^of government. The bloody proscriptions 
. of jVI^'trius, und Sylla, the first of the popuiar^i 
the latter of the Pn^rician party, are facts of 
universal notoriety. The contest, in fine, was 
not extinguisher^ but with the extinction of tl^ie 
republic. The Patricians viewed riie loss of what 
they called their constilutio^ial rights with a re« 
gret, .equal to the indignation with which the 
people had long suffered the privation of ih(^ir*s. 
On every election of a Consul, or»other inter- 
esting occasion, the old animosities broke out 
afresh, and the two opposite factions exerted 
themselves with all their vigouT. Pneh one ar- 
ranged himsejf under their diffc rent banners as it 
best suited his interests ; and the distinction of 
rank was less regarded than tlie prospect of 
emolument or advaixage. Such Patrichins as 
aimed to attain to po\wcr through popular inter- 
est, espoused the Plebeian cause, tj^id declared 
themselves ihe^Viciidsor the people, while many 
plebeians attached ihciiiselvcs, llirough similar 
motives, to the Patrician parL3\ C-aesar, although 
of the Patrician rank, was the man of the peo- 
ple, \vbile Pompey was the illol of the senate, 
the grc'tit-abeltor of ihe Patrician cau^, and the 
powerful supporier of its inieresis. They were 
both of them at tlie head of powerful armies; 
and Pompey, altimugh older than Cicsar, hud 
married his daugliier; but no ties of alliance, 
or consanguinity, can extinguish the spirit of 
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party, or aniiHate ambition.' Ko one is ignorant 
of the tGrmiiiatlpu of those unhappy contests, 
which was nothing less than the extinction of 
the liberties of tlie Homans; if, iiulecd, trtl'ori* 
*tinual state of 'tumult, discord, insecurity, and 
compulsive military service, can be called lU 
berty. This, however, is what writers have dig- 
nified with that name# ^fter tlm defeat of Tom- 
poy, on the plains of Pharsalia, Cnesar, steing 
himself at the head of almost the whole military 
force of the republic, soon found means to over- 
bear all opposition, and was declared perpetual 
dictator, li?C. 4fi; an office which conferred 
regal power and authority, and orily wanted the 
regal title. The last effort of the i^atrieian party, 
w'as the assassi nation of Caesar in senate, 
liis nephew, Octavius, afterwards ^iirnamecl Au- 
gustus, and his friend, AJjarJv Anthony, stood 
forth the avengers of bis murder ; and having 
defeated the conspirators at Philippi, associated 
Lepidus to them, and &b formed the second 
ti’iuinviratc,«and^ Le[ndus, Octavius, and ]\larlc 
Anthony, conjointly governed life empire. The 
bistorj' of Mark Anthony and Cleopatra, the 
celebrated queen of ligypt, not less famous for 
her vices than for her extraordinary beauty and 
brilliant accomplishment^, is too well known to 
be brouglu forward to inspection here, any more 
than the transactions of the civil war between 
Octavius Csesar, and Mark Anthony, which hav- 
ing terminated in the defeat and death of ilie 
latter, as well as of the beautifal and accom- 
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plished Cleopatra, the last of thd’ royal race €>f 
the Ptolemies, and in the reduction of Egypt to 
^Roman province; Octavius, without either 
Associate, or rival, reigned with distinguished 
reputation sole emperor of the Romans. . 

The singular policy and prudence with which 
Augustus established his sovereignty over the 
Romans, might *8erve as a model of political 
skill ; and the whole tenor of his long and illus- 
trious reign phewsliim' to^kave been a consum- 
mate politician. Indeed, perhaps, never was 
nay man more perfectly skilled in the art of go- 
verning mankind. Fully convinced ‘‘of the pre- 
dilection of the Romails for republican govern- 
ment, and of their attachment to republican 
forms, Ite did not endeavour to abolish the 
offices and forms of the republic : but concerted 
matters so well as to.unite them in his own per- 
son, and always professing the greatest defer- 
ence and respect for* the senate, left it only so 
much power as ‘he fdund consistent with his 
own. Of ail his political measures, the most 
masterly was, his taking upon himself the go- 
vernment ouly fur the term of-ten years, at the 
expiration of which term he gave public notice 
of his intention to abdicate ; and having dexte. 
ronsly managed his affairs, and made sure of a- 
great majority 'in the senate, at the pressing 
solicitations of that body, and of the whole Ro- 
man people, he condescended to reassume the 
eins of government for a second term of ten 
years, and this farce he repeated, until Ite saw 
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jhis government firmly eBtablished, and everjT 
idea of opposition effaced from the minds of bis 
sabjccts. 

Thus we have seen the discordant factions iff 
' the Patricians and Plebeians, after having long 
agitated the republic, hurst forth at last into 
those civil wars which convulsed every part of 
ies extensive domii^ions, and. more than once 
drenched Uoifie with fiie blood of her citizens, 
and which finally terminated in the extinction 
of the republican government, and the csta* 
bltSbmcnt of a monarchy, which seems to have 
been the hiost proper form of government for 
so extensive an empire, and composed of 
many different nations. If experience, founded 
on facts, be admitted as a basis of ^reasoning, 
monarchy, when the sceptre is ii] the hand of a 
prudent and benevolent p,riot*<?» h preferable to 
a republican government. Koine made the ex- 
periment, and had no Reason to regret the 
change; for under tb^ equUable and pacific 
reign ^f Augustus, her citizen^ and the whole 
empire enjoyed more tranqiiiinty and security, 
more political and civil happiness, than had 
ever been experienced during the whole period 
of the existence of the republic. A spectacle 
now exhibited itself which mankind had never 
seen before, the whole civilized world united in 
one vast political system. Prance, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, Switzerland and Belgium, Greece^ 
and all the other countries which compose the 
whole of the Ottoman empire, both in Europe 
H 3 
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finci Asia, with Egypt and all the northern parts 
■ of Africa, which now couslitiite the empire of 
Morocco, and the states of Algiers, Tunis, and 
TNpfi^i, all under the dominion of Rome : all 
those extensive countiics united in one vajst em- 
pire, and eni )vinga pi^jfound tranquillit}-, under 
the government of an emperor, prudent, just, 
and pacific, who had the good sense to tlijft 
his own interests, and those pf his pe ople, were 
inseparable, afiorded a prospect which tl)e hu- 
man mind must delight to contemplate, and 
which formcfl a striking contrast wiili the fiir- 
bul(?nt and unsettled state of the Roman world, 
while under the repubjican system. Historians 
descatit in a rlietorical oiile on ijte purer ages of 
the republic, the liberties of the citizens, and the 
loss of Ilomaiufreedom, when Julius Cmsnr ac- 
quired, or as th'y*torm it, usurped tiie sove* 
reignty under the title of Perpetual Dictator; 
and still more wdicn iliat sovereignty was firmly 
established by Aiugnstus; but let us ask those 
^Iccdaiincrs in what the liberty of ‘republican 
lionio coasislcil. W’as it in the compulsory en- 
rolment of c'*\. i v lilizcn for ten years of military 
service, a period so c^msiderable in the short 
duration of huinan life ? Was ii in the constant 
liability to be ca.led out to those bloody and ^le- 
st ruciivc wars, ihe narratives of which fill the 
pages of Ro.uan itistory, and to be subject for 
so long a time to martial huv, and all the hard- 
ships and dangers of n military life ? Was it in 
tumult, civil dissentions, and party feuds r or was 
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it in the privilege of disturbing their own t ran* 
quillity, and that of the whble world, that the 
boasted liberty of the libmuii people consisted i 
Let us not be misled by the florid deciamsUionF 
*of historians. Truth may be disguised in various 
manners. It is not alwr^'s ne.cessary for that 
purpose to substitute downright falsehood ; a 
Irttle diversity of colouring ii\ the picture, will 
sometimes alter the^rcpresentalioh. A little ex* 
uggeration, or misrcyircscntaiion, will in some 
cases, have a powerful effect in creating false 
appibarances and inculcating erroneous ideas. In 
whatever colours rhetorictj declamation may’ 
paint Roman liberty, under the republican go- 
vernment, the filain fact appears to have been, 
that it principally consisted in the Kbcrty eii* 
joyed by the ricii in opprossintj the poor; a 
privilege which has, in stjvgral countries, been 
dignified with the sacred inuno of liberty. 1 he 
whole history -of the Rcfinan republic plainly 
shews, that the priiicipSl ol)j(;ct t)f the Senate, 
and the wltole Patrician order, was ihc depres- 
sion of the people, snul to tliis chd their systems 
of politics had a constant tendency. Tliis was 
one of ihc causes why the Homans were engaged 
in continual hostilities; for the Senate wc!l 
knew, that while ilic pco[ile were constantiy 
engaged •in foreign wars, they would he less 
attentive to the assertion of their rights. 'J'he 
Senate, in order to turn the altcirtion of the 
people from the coniempiation and redress of 
their grietances, had only to determine #u a. 

II 4 
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war. The ^nstos Consoltum, or^decVee of the 
Senate, was brought before the people, whose 
privilege it was to determine finally on what 
nais g^roposed by the Senatorial body. Some 
eloquent orator ascending the rostrum, ha- 
rangued the citizens, painted in glowing colours 
the damage the republic had sustained, and the 
insults olfcred to the majesty of the Roman 
people. This was enough ; those high sounding 
expressions, the glory of the republic, and the 
ut.ijcsty of thu Roman people, constituted the 
political clurm ; the magical incantation, wlvicli 
operated with an irresistible influence on the 
minds of a brave and warlike, but thoughtless 
people, who in4‘on6ideratcly voted those wars, 
in which they were to light and bleed, while 
their Patrichin rulers were accumulating riches, 
power, and honor.^ Thus, while iltc supreme 
power of the Roman republic seemed ultimately 
to reside in the people, they were, in reality, no 
more than an engine in the hands of their rulers, 
who, by their electioneering intrigues, apd the 
magic of their eloqueut orations, rendered them 
.entirely subservient to their purposes, and as 
much at tlieir disposal as a set of puppets are at 
the command of the shew-master. 

At this remarkable period, wlien the Roman 
constitution was changed from the republican* to 
the monarchical form ; when the empire had at- 
tained to Its highest pitch of aggrandizement 
and extent; and when the world reposed, in 
pro^und tranquillity, under its powerful sway. 
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the enquiring mind is naturully desirous of iii« 
vestigatiqg the manners of Hie Romans, and 
the modes of social life among those celebrated 
masters of the world. 

, The state of society among the Romans, 
in many respects^ extremely different from what 
is seen among the nationi of modern Europe. 
In those countries, each individual not possess- 
io|[ property, must procure his Jiveiihood by his 
own industry and personal exertions ; and he 
must also contribute.to the support of tbego« 
vernment which affords him protection. 1'he 
taxes are levied either on property in possession^ 
or on the different articles of necessity, coiive« 
iiiency. or luxury; so that every individual 
must contribute to the state in proportion either 
to his possessions or expenditure. Such was also, 
in some measure, the financial arrangements of 
the Romans in regard to tjn^ inhabitants of the 
provinces or conquered countries ; but the caise 
was far different with tbdse who enjoyed the 
privilege of Roman citizAis. In the infancy of 
Rome,«hertitizens were few in number, and her 
territories of small extent, consi^ing only of her 
seven hills, and the adjacent marshes adjoining 
to the Tyber. The state must consequently 
have been exceeding poor. AVe are not, at this 
distance of time, able to ascertain perfectly in 
what maffiDcr the public expeiKiituie of the state 
was supported, during the reigns of the seven 
lings of Rome, and In the primitive ages of the 
republic. No historical docummits now exis^ 
H4 
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which detail/ with accuracy, tl\e financial ar 
rangements of those early times. The Romans, 
however, at first,- by slow and gradual advances, 
and afterwards by the most rapid career of vic- 
tor^ and conquest, extended their dominions 
in the manner already observed ; and provinces 
and kingdoms becanfc tributary to the republic. 
Those tributes Were paid, part in specie, and 
part in produce.* Sicily produced corn and wiiic. 
Egypt furnished corn ; and all the conquered 
countries transmitted a certain portion of their 
respective produce to Rome. The agrarian^law, 
so desired by the Roman people, could never be 
established; but a part, at least, of the tributes 
of (he conquered countries was divided among 
the poorer class of Roman citizens. From the 
time of the defeat and capture of Perseus, King 
of Macedonia, to the reign of Augustus Cssar, 
the Roman citizens were entirely free from taxa- 
tion. Mr. Gibbon states the annual amount of 
the tributes paid by the provinces at twenty 
millions sterling*, hut does not make it clear, 
whether the corn, wine, oil, bacon) &c. ought 
to be included in this calculation, or not. It is, 
however, the opinion of many historical critics, 
that the tributary provisions ought not to be in- 
cluded, and that the proviitpes paid above that 
sum in specie. When Rome was arrived at the 
meridian of her power, and all the '^countries 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, and from 
the Danube to the deserts of Africa, poured 
.Ihieir tributes into her coffers, the distributions 
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Merc so copious as to suffice. for the support of 
the inferior classes of the citizens. A certain 
quantity of’ money, corn, wine, oil, -bacon, and 
other articles, was distributed to these cilizensj^ 

• who, from the smallness of their property, were 
entitled to receive it. Those distributions, for 
a time, were made at stated periods, quarterly, 
monthly, &c. according to the exigency of cir- * 
cu'mstances ; -but in process of time they were 
made daily. Public? ovens \vere constTucted, and 
and instead of quafterly, monthly, or weekly 
distributions of corn. Sec. a certain quantity of 
bread, wint, Sec. was delivered daily to such of 
the citizens as could legally claim it; and thus 
the wants of a proud, -lazy, and improvident peo- 
ple were supplied. These tributary distributions 
wei^e, undoubtedly, first brought into use by the 
Senate, in order to keep the factious multitude 
in humour, and to eirace*frbm the minds of the 
Plebeians the idea of an agrarian law ; and, in- 
deed, it was a more effectual method of retain- 
ing them^in an absolute de*pendance on the 
great J whereas an equal divisic^n of the lands of 
the republic would have had a direct and neces- 
sary tendency to render them independent. The 
factious demagogues, who advanced themselves 
to power and honor by popular favor, or had 
formed such an expectation, exerted their influ- 
ence to procure some increase in those tributary 
donations, so that, in process of lime, the very 
poorest of the Roman citizens were exempted 
from the necessity of lajbour : but that heteroge-^ 
• II G 
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neous atsembhge of people which fiotnposed the 
mass pf the inhahitants of Rome, as of every 
other great metropolis, stood in a different pre- 
dicament. These were obliged to support them- 
selves by their industry, on the property they 
possessed. The labour and trade of Rome were 
almost wholly carried on by slaves and strangers ; 
and the provincial merchants and industrious 
mechanics, who resorted to Rome> and formed 
the mass of its inhabitants, frequently accnmu- 
lated immense fortunes. This method of sup- 
porting the poorer class of the Roman citizens 
was followed in the other cities of the empire^ 
each of which was In this respect an epitome of 
the capital ; and although this mode of collect- 
ing and distributing the provinotal tributes must 
have been* exceedingly inconvenient, subject to 
many fluctuations, and productive of tedious de- 
tails, it continued as Ibng as tbe empire existed, 
or at least as long as flourished. In the pri- 
mitive ages of the republic, the cloathing of the 
Romans, like evei^ Ihtng else in Rome, was ex- 
ceedingly plain^ simple, and uniform a plain 
white* toga was the universal dress of the Ple- 
beians; the toga of the equestrian order was 
fringed with a narrow border of purple : and 
the Patricians were distinguished by a broad 
border of the same colour; but the robe of the 
commander of their armies was entirely of pur 
pie. From this uniform mode of dress, in the 
first ages of the republic, there were scarcely 
any instances of deviation ; but in nioportion 
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Its riphes incseased, the varied elegances of at* 
tire kept pace with every other kind of luxury/ 
until at last, especially under the imperial go* 
verimient, they exceeded all bounds. The em;^ 

, ployment of the grandees of Rome was taking 
the air in the suburbs, wi|h their splendid equi* ' 
pages and numerous retinues, frequenting the 
theatres and other public places. The public 
baths were the principal places of resort for the 
poorest classes of the people. The public games 
and shews of the cirtus were a splendid amuse* 
mept for all ranks, and afforded ample meant 
to the proud and lazy Romans of passing their 
time. Indeed there was never any other city, 
in either the ancient or modern world, which 
afforded such splendid exhibitions, nor any other 
government so attentive to provide amusements 
for its subjects. It was by these methods the 
rulers kept the {reople in Humour. It was inva- 
riably the policy of the Senate to keep the peo- 
ple continually engaged in war abroad, and em- 
ployed in amusements at Ivonie. The splendor 
of th^ public games and *sbewi, and ^specially 
the superb triumphs of their generals and vic- 
torious armies, tended to inspire the Roman 
people with the most exalted ideas of the gran- 
deur of the republic ; and so long as they were 
dazzled with pompous exhibitions, sumptuous 
feasts, and brilliant diversions, and amused with 
the idea of the invincible courage of their ar- 
mies, the glory of the republic, and the majesty 
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of the.Romafl pcbple> they suffered tliemselvet 
to be governed as their rulers pleased. 

The Senate, however, in which the govern- 
ment was constitutionally vested, althongh it 
retained its ostensible authority, could not, by 
all those artifices, regain its real power. Fac- 
tious leaders arose, who gained an influence 
among the people, which gave them an ascen- 
dancy over the S>enate itself. A change of cir- 
cumstances bad produced a change of manners, 
which influenced the whole*systcin of the state. 
After the spoils of Asia had enriched Rome, ex- 
orbitant wealth corrupted the sober' morals of 
her citizens, and the Romans were no longer 
-the same people. Corruption not only reigned 
in every department of the administration,, but 
riches, bding considered as the means of ob- 
taining the luxuries of life, were 'the object of 
universal pursuit, llie Romans were no more 
those rigid patriots, who, at ail times, and on all 
occasions, were ready *o sacrifice their own pri- 
vate interests to* those of the commonwealth. 
Avarice now corrupted their morals, and altered 
their manners ; and private emolument was inva- 
riably preferred before the public good. Rome, 
where, during the primitive ages, every thing 
was plain- and simple, where nothing merely or- 
namental was held in esteem, but every tIHng 
appreciated according to its utility, was become 
the seat of splendor, of opulence, and luxury, 
Vhich daily encreased, and at last lose to a pitch 
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of which ihe history of the world affords no 
similar instance. This mixture of Asiatic lusa* 
ry^ with Roman ambition, gave an increased 
vigour to the different factions which had always 
existed in the republic. Many of the citizens of 
Rome equalled sovereigp princes in opulence 
and splendor, and were enabled to pursue the 
same methods of acquiring tin influence over 
the people, wjiich tlje Senate had so long and so 
successfully practised ; and the heterogeneous 
mass of the Romah populace were ready to 
ful[ow any leader who entertained them with 
sninptuoua feasts, and distributed large sums of 
money among a lazy and factious multitude. 
The Roman soldiery, ever ready to follow the 
standard of a Marius or a Sylla, a CmSar or a 
Pompey, an Octavius or a Mark Anthony, be- 
came the soldiers of a party, and devoting them- 
selves to the interests of some factious Dema- 
gogue, forgot that they jvere citizens and sol- 
diers of the republic. In this depraved state of 
national character and manners, it is no wonder 
that tfle discordant factions, which had so long 
agitated the commonwealth, at last burst forth 
in a volcano, which almost threatened the anni- 
hilatiomof Rome, and actually terminated in the 
extinction of the republic system of govern* 
tnent. 

The ftoman power, excepting some trifling 
conquests ma^e under the Emperors, had at- 
tained to the zenith of its greatness ; and the 
empire had acquired its full extent at the time 
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when the abohtio(i of the republican, and the 
establishment of the imperial government took 
place; bat whether the city had attained to-its 
highest degree of population, extent, and opu- 
lence, is somewhat problematical, i^o historical 
documents exist, wlii^h determine this point; 
but if we reason from appearances, from general 
circumstances, and uniform experience of moral 
and political causes and effects, ;snd on these 
principles hazard a conjecture, we may suppose 
that the imperial city had tiot reached the ulti- 
mate point of its extent or population. It is 
not, however, improbable, that thi^ might be 
the mra of her greatest opulence. Rome had 
employed near 700 years in subduing and plun- 
dering the world, and had colicentrated within 
her walls *tbe accumulated wealth of the most 
opulent natioAs. She was now arrived at the 
termination of her Perquisitions, and was in the 
first age of her dissipa|ioii. Excepting the pro^ 
vincial tributes, the sppils of nations had, in a 
great measure, erased to How into her coffers, 
and her armies^liad ceased so frequently to re- 
turn laden with plunder. Wars now became 
less frequent, and there were no enemies to 
conquer who possessed any thiog that could en- 
rich tiie conquerors. From these circumstances, 
it seems reasonable to suppose, that the age im- 
mediately succeeding this- long coatiailed scene 
of predatory acquisition, was the time when 
Rome possessed the greatest mass of weakly 
AfterwardS| when the channels of acquisitioi^ 
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were in a greAt iiwasure exhausted, and ereiy 
mode of dissipation and extravagant expence 
daily gaining ground, a considerable part of the 
wealth concentrated in Rome, wonld necessBrily 
begin to flow back into the provinces which, by 
their industry, administeredrto the luxury of the 
metropolis. The reverse is |he case in the capi* 
tab of modem Europe. In thes^ commerce and 
wealth increasein proportion as luxury increases. 
But Rome was not commercial. Her wealth was 
tiot acquired by commerce, but by war and con- 
quest, by rapine and spoil ; nor does it appear, 
that Rome, ^en in her most flourishing and most 
pacific ages, was ever a very mercantile city. 
Alexandria was the grand emporium of Roman 

commerce. Plinth observes, bow much the trade 
* 0 

of India, carried on by the port of^ Alexandria^ 
drained the wealth of Rome ;^and it appears by 
a muhiplicity of circumstances, that the com- 
merce of the imperial city was generally of such 
a nature, as tended rsithcrto din|inish, than aug- 
ment hfr riches, so that, although Rome was 
exceedingly embellished, and, pefhap*?, enlarged 
under the emperors, it does not seem very pro* 
bable that her opulence was ever cncreased after 
the dictatorship of Julius Cmsar, or, at least, 
after the reign of Augustus. And, whatever 
inigru be® the condition of the vast collective 
muss of people who inhabited Rome, it is be- 
yond ail maimer of doubt, that notwiilistandiiig 
the immense lielics of some overgrown indivi- 
duals, a very great part of the Roman citizens 
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Ww poolr, as plainly appears frdm the calcula- 
tions which have bet n transmilted to us of the 
number of poor citizens, both in the metropolis 
ahdoothcr cities of the empire, who were sup- 
ported by the tributary donations. 

The extinction of. Carthage, 606 years after 
the building of Rome, 1S4 years after the con- 
quest of the P<;rsian empire by the Macedo- 
nians, and about 146 years befofc the Christian 
sera, constitutes the memorable epoch, from 
which the colossal power of Rome might date 
its cominenccment, and the event from which 
her immense opulence originated ; although it 
was the conquest of the Ciieck kingdoms of 
Macedonia, Syria, Scc. which actually poured 
into her coders,- that enormous muss of wcahli 
which produced a total change in the manners 
of her citizens, t^qmc, by the desiinction of 
Carthage, her potent- rival, hud risen superior to 
all her enemies, and tiu:l little kh to do, hut to 
proceed from to conquest, and soon 

became ricli with the spoi!^ of themaiyms siic 
subdued. Tlie‘ con quest of xMacedonia, and the 
Grecian do!tiin'on8 of Asia, introduced the luxu- 
ry of ,aiong w ith its treasures, and a taste 
for luxury and splendor, became universally (ire- 
valcnt in Rome. Trom the lime of the first 
triumvirate of Julius Cajsar, Pompey;, and M. 
Crassus, ora little before tliat period, the s|>Icn- 
dlid and costly feasts of the Romans, their pom- 
pous equipages, their numerous retinues, the 
magnificence of their public exhibitions, and 
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^he dazzling s|(lendor of their triumplis^ ivould 
far exceed the bounds of credibility, were they 
not unanimously attested by historians of un- 
questionable veracity, tind the authenticity# of 
tfieir relations coiitrriricd by a thousand corrabo- 
ratingcoincidenefs, which sllimp upon them cha-- 
racters of truth, which cannot be Called in ques- 
tion. Accurate descriptions of 4111 these things 
are now extant* wrijten by Authors who were 
perfectly acquainted ^-iih every c|rcumstatice. 
'i he things themselves were of too public a na- 
ture fo be liable to misrepresentation, and con- 
sequently the authors who have described them, 
could not be exposed to the danger of misinfor- 
ir.aiion or mistake ; nor could they have the 
cflVonicrv to impose upon the world petitions 
rcprcseniaiions of things of such uiiiversal no- 
toriety. From the time of .lUc first triumvirate 
to the subversion of the empire, the Roman his- 
tory i-, far more luminous tln.n that of any other 
aiK’icni nation, by rca'ron o*l the Soinishing stale 
of the c:sipife, Juki the eclcbriiy of the events 
whicli look |;liice in it, in eonnV’tion with, a 
jnultiplieiiy of coiluleral eircumslances, as well 
as on account of the number of writers, not only 
historians-, but poets, orators, and moralists, who 
all nv'kc frequent allusions to tlte general, poli- 
tical, and •moral eircuinstances of the Roman 
people. 

If luxury, like a torrent, rushed into Rome as 
soon as she had by conquest and rapine amassed 
the wealth of the plundered world, we must at 
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least contemplate witb pleasure \lic progress of 
arts, science, and litemtare, among her citiaens. 
If We must condemn the irruption of their mo- 
rals, we cannot, at the same time, refrain from 
applauding and admiring the improvement of 
their intellectual facklties. In conquering Greece 
the Homans imbibed a taste for the arts of that 
country, and Grecian learning and elegance>as 
well as Asiatic lu jcnry, were iiifroduced among 
them. All the citizens of kome, who had any 
expectation of advancement in public life, com- 
pleted their studies in the schools of philosophy 
and rhetoric at Athens, or other cities of Greece. 
No Roman, of rank or opulence, could be found 
who did not possess the odvantages.of a learned 
edneation ; and Rome soon rivalled Athens it- 
«elf in the , different departments of literature. 
Rhetoric was the favourite stndy of the Romans, 
and had indeed, ever since the establishment of 
the republican government, been considered as 
the most important |Airt of a Roman education. 
As all the oilices of the republic werS elective, 
an^ as every public affair, after having been de- 
bated in the Sjenatc, was proposed to the people 
whose decision was Hnal, eloquence of speech 
was essentially necessary to those who desired 
to qualify tlieniselves for oflices in the state, or 
indeed to acquire any kind of tlislia'-iion." To 
shine in the Senate, by a dazzling and briliiatil 
eloquence, and to excite tlic passions and com- 
mand the suffrages of the people by hold, per- 
suasive, and energetic harangues, was the great 
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object of literary exertion, and the sutumit of 
pertection among the Romans. After the flow* 
ers of Grecian rhetoric had been engrafted on 
the simple and manly energy of Roman elo- 
quence, the oratorial art bad attained to its ne 
plus ultra of perfection. Ti^is^was in the time 
of Cicero, who, together with Julius Caesar, M. 
Anfhony, and many others, formed such a con- 
stellation of eloquent orators, as had never be- 
fore adomed^the Sen&te, or 'the rostrum. Greece 
and Rome were the native soil of ' eloquence, 
where it was first cultivated, and where it was 
carried to the ultimate point of perfection. The 
popular form of their governments rendered it 
absolutely necessary. Splendid rhetoric and 
military talents w%re the high roads to wealth 
and honor among both the Greeks and Romans : 
and it is observable, that although the experi- 
ence and- researches of the moderns have made 
many great discoveries in (physical, mathema- 
tical, and mechanical knowledge^ yet none have 
excelled them in elegant writing, and it is ques- 
tioned whether any have equalled them in the 
art of speaking. In the modern governments, 
where every thing is more regulated by fixed 
principles, rhetoric is not so necessary to a per- 
son in public life as it was under the popular 
systems o( Greece and Rome. 

In considering the powerful effects of ancient 
eratoiy, our cariosity is naturally excited to 
examine from what principles and circumstances 
it derived so extraordinary a force, in moving 
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the . passions, and swaying the •resolutions and 
actions of men. We may reasonably suppose 
that the effects of ancient rhetoric,, as well as 
thqse of ancient poetry, may have been painted 
in the most glowing colours, and transmitted to 
us in a stile somcw|)at exaggerated ; but, how- 
ever, when every allowance is made for the ex* 
aggerations of writers, we cannot but acknow- 
ledge that eloquence hod a power and effect 
among the ancients which we cannot ima- 
gine it would, in its greatest perfection, have 
among the moderns. This iiuist undoubtedly 
be ascribed to the different state of the human 
mind in ancient and modern times. Whatever 
notions wc may have of the state of science, li* 
terarure, and geireral inforiAation among the 
ancient'?, vie must consider those advantages as 
limited to u small number of individuals of ge- 
nius, rank, and opulence. The philosophers, 
poets, and orators of Greece and lioine, made 
a splendid f gurc in* the annals of literature ; 
and the celebiity of their names with the cle- 
' gance of their iatcrary compositions, impose upon 
our minds an exalted, and in one scMise, a very 
erri>?ieous idea of the learning of the Greeks and 
Romans. Many of (heir men of letters merited 
all the applause which after-ages have bestowed 
upon them ; but it is beyond every .possibility 
of doubt, that the great mass of the people were 
in a state of unlettered ignorance. This was, 
and must necessarily have been, the ease wnth 
the populace of every country before the inven- 
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tion of printiilg. Before that important aera^ 
which stands so canspicuous in the history of 
the human intellect, it was impossible that know- 
ledge should be diffused among the vulgar. Jhe 
time required to write manuscripts rendered them 
too dear to be purchased lny persons in narrow 
circumstances; and learning being confined to 
so^mall a number of individuals, and books so 
exceedingly dear, were circumstances whieh had 
a constant and reciprocal influence on the gene- 
ral state of literature, tlie effects of which it was 
impossible to preventer remedy; fin- the exces- 
sive scarcity find dearness of books rendered the 
acquisition of learning impossible to the bulk of 
tlic people, and this circumstance confining the 
knowledge of lettt’rs to a small number of per- 
sons, and those generally of an clcvatfed rank, 
or distinguished opulence, tlieic were none to 
write books or to teach the use ot liieiii, but such 
as would expect to be well paid. These cir- 
cumstances, reciprucutly 4U)d necessarily ope- 
rating, wcre«an insurmountable obstacle to the 
literary pursuits of the lower class«s, and power- 
fully concurred to place ?he acquisition of know- 
ledge out of the reach of ilie great mass of man- 
kind throughout ^w>rld. 

These observaln. ts will enable us to make a 
just ^stifna^e of the gcneiai state of intellectual 
improvement, among all the civilized nations 
of antiquity, and fruiii evident and well ki^own 
circumstances, to <!raw this infallible Cunclusion ; 
that notwithstanding the boasted Jearning of the 
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Greeks and [Romans, those celebrated -instmc- 
tors of mankind, the great mass of the people of 
both those famous nations, were beyond compa* 
risen more ignorant than the lowest class of peo- 
ple in this and many other European countries, 
who can most of thr;m at least read ; and even 
diose who do not enjoy that advantage, acquire 
some degree of information by daily converse 
with those who have at least sdme tincture of 
learning; for knowledge, like commerce, once 
put in motion, diffuses itself by innumerable 
channels, divided into an endless diversity of 
ramifications, and running in an infinity of di- 
rections. 

I'his state of the human intellect, among the 
nations of 'antiquity, gave the ancient orators 
an advantage which those of modern times can 
never possess, and contributed, perhaps, more 
than any other circumstance, to give an extra- 
ordinary effect to their eloquence. The orators'* 
of Greece and Rome, in their popular assemblies, 
addressed a t^urious^and inqnisitiv't, hut tuilet- 
tered mnltitudt?, desirous of political' informa- 
tion, but possessing few means of acquiring it, 
except from the mouths of their orators, and at 
the same time entertaining an exalted opinion of 
their own importance in the state. In our times 
there are so many channels of information,* that 
few people are entirely ignorant concerning any 
subject of debate. The newspapers, circulated 
in almost every village, arc now a channel of in- 
formation open to every one ; and almost every 
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man either rea^s them, or hears somethiag of 
their contents, when any political "measure of 
importance is in debate.' The public mind is 
then in some measure prepared; pnd if popdiar 
cnrations were made by our statesmen as amon^ 
the Greeks and Romans, th’e. previous informtU 
tion wliich the greatest part of the audience 
would possess would render tllcsr passions more 
difficult to rott^e, and modern orators would 

'a 

find it more necessary {o address the. reason and 
understanding of their auditors. The people of 
our age would not^ in geiieruh miike so hasty a 
decision as {he Greek and Roman populace; 
they would rather be inclined to suspend their 
judgment till the;^ bad calmly considered the 
subjeety and a number of papers and ^optilar 
addresses would be circulated on both sides of 
the question; but the masa of the Greek and 
Roman citizens wanting those means of infor* 
matioii which the moderns possess^ had not the 
opportunity of dUcussing any political subject 
until they beSlrd it delivered from the rosirumy 
^ exhibited in that pojnt'Vf view *in which the 
* orato/ chose to place ity painted in such colours 
as he pleased to give it, and the whole supported, 
seconded, and embellished by the most dazzling 
and epergelic eloquence. The oration fell like 
a flash of lightning on the minds of the multi* 
tude ; their passions were roused, their ear» were 
flattered, and. their reason overpowered with the 
reiterated sounds of the majesty of the people^ 
the glory of the republic, the good of their coiiq« 
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tiy, and other phrases of a'sctnilar nature, of 
which politicians have always a suitable collec-' 
tion in store, and of which factious demagogues 
never fail to make use, in order to render the 
thoughtless multitude their instruments in the 
execution of their /Resigns. 

Having carried forward our observations on 
the cclebrated^/epnblic of Rome, from its first 
establishment to the period of its extinction, 
when it ' assumed the monarchical form, and 
taken a retrospect of its origin and progress, in 
conjunction with a general view of the n^anners 
of its citizens, their poverty, simplicity, and 
patriotism in the first ages of the republic, and 
their luxury, splendor, and opulence in later 
times ; an observer, who would turn bis atten- 
tion to the general condition of the human spe- 
cies, cannot dismiss the subject without contem- 
plating the condfiron of a numerous and unhap- 
py class of people,, who composed a very consi- 
derable ptirt of tiK inhabitants of the Roman 
dominions, <and enquiring from what causes a 
state of life originated, which it is impossible to 
contemplate without horror. 

In contemplating the enormous power and 
dazzling splendor of the Roman state, we must 
not forget thiit there always existed within its 
bosom a numerous and unfortunate class of hu- 
man beings, who were excluded from every pri- 
vilege of society, and from every blessing of life. 
'It is computed by Mr. Gibbon that the slaves 
sspmposed one half of the inhabitaota of that 
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RXlensire enpire ; and as the inhabitants of the 
Roman empire could not be fewer in number 
than those of modern Europe, which^ by general 
calculation, amount to 1 WfiOOfiOO, consequent* 
ly {he number of Roman slavgs could not be lesii 
than sixty millions ; a circumstance which ex- 
hibits, in the most striking point of view, thd 
tyradny of man qyer man. Those unhappy be- 
ings, dependent on the captice of imperiouk 
masters, qnd unprotected by the laws; had the 
most rigorous laws enacted against them, to 
which they wetp obnoxious for the slightest mis- 
demeanors. The government, conscious of the 
hardships of their situation, considered them ak 
a dangerous body of men, justly apprehended 
that their desperate condition might stimulate 
them to desperate measures, and therefore en- 
deavoured by every method t6*depress them ak 
much as possible. They vre^e left entirely at 
the disposal of their masters, who might treat 
them in what manner they pleased. Every 
master was invested with an absolute authority 
end power over his slaves. He might torture, 
maim, or put them to death, in what manner 
soever his caprice or his cruelty dictated. Hd 
was amenable to no laws for his conduct towards 
them ; nothing could restrain his tyranny but the 
dictates of hihnonity within his own breast, or 
a sense of bis own interest in their presetVation. 
It is a melancholy consideration, that a state of 
slavery existed among all the nations of anti- 
quity, of whom wc have any knovtedge, and 
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jOrigiBated from varlouB causes. One of these 
■causes was the. absolute power possessed by pil- 
ots over their children, in several ancient na- 
tions, which authorised them to put their chil- 
dren to death, seK them into slitvery, or dispose 
them as they pleased. This detestable law, 
which rendered the parent the uncontrolled ar- 
biter of the fate of their offspring, was among 
abe first pf the institijtions, being established 
by Romulus, immediately after the foundation 
of Rome. It continued a considerable time in 
force among the Romans, and"was almost ge- 
neral in the times of remote antiquity ; except 
among the Jews, who, by their law, could not 
put their children to death" without an appeal to 
the magistrates; nor was it permitted to sell 
any Hebrew to> a foreign nation. The punish- 
ment of crimes was another source of slavery, 
as was also the 'insolvency of debtors. These 
punishments of cfiminalty and insolvency were 
subject to different regulations ii. different coun- 
tries ; among the Jews the jubilee was a time of 
general release ; in many other nations the 
slavery arising from those two circumstances was 
perpetual, and even the wives and children of 
the criminal, or the insolvent, were involved in 
his punishment. These were, in .some measure, 
80 many different causes, from whence originated 
the horrid system of rendering one man the pro- 
perty of another; but the capture of prisoners, 
in time of war, was the greatest and most fertile 
source of slavery, especially among the Ro- 
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mans. Baring ttve vichole period of time in whicU 
the republican government of Rome, existed, 
that restless state was engaged in continual hoa^ 
tilities with the surrounding nations; every vic- 
toi^, and every conquest aagmeuted the nulh> 

• her of Roman slaves ; and as slavery was en* 
tailed from generation io generation, we cannot 
wonder at the extraordinary number of slaves iti 
Rodie, and othqjr parts of the t^ritories of the 
republic. • 

There are now no historical documents ex- 
tant, which give any authentic information of 
the manner iq which slaves were treated among 
the Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, and other 
nations of remote antiquity. We may, from 
the sacred writings, collect some knowledge of 
their treatment among the Jews, whese they 
were not left entirely at the mercy of arbitrary 
and cruel masters : but, as iRiman beings, al- 
though in a depressed sitnaUon, 'and as chil- 
dren of the universal parent, they were placed 
under the protection of the law, vfh|ch, in many 
places, not only recommends, but absolutely en- 
joins the exercise of benevolenc^ and compas- 
sion towards the bond slave and the stranger. 

These repeated injunctions of universal bene- 
volence in the Mosaical laws, most strikingly 
display the superior excellence of its moral doc- 
trines, wheh compared with the institutions of 
the most celebrated Pagan legislators, and afford 
no unreasonable presnmption in favoui of its di- 
vine original. 
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Tfj however, we are ignorant the manner 'in 
which slaves were treated in the nations just men* 
tioned, historical evidence affords indisputable 
and melancholy proofs that this unfortunate class 
of mankind was used with extreme rigour among 
the Greeks and Remans, and especially the lat- 
ter, as we have just observed. It is a shocking, 
but, perhaps, ^^o just a reflection, which,, has 
been made by many judicious observers and ac- 
curate investigators of the history of mankind, 
that those' nations which enjoyed the greatest 
share of freedom, have generally been the most 
cruel in the treatment of their slaves. If this 
be line, which, however, is not easy to prove, 
.t!ie circumstance can hardly have originated from 
the constitutional liberty of “their respective go- 
vernmentSj but must be ascribed to some other 
cause, difficult, :md, perhaps, at this distance of 
time, impossible to trace. 

The changes whtcii happened in the political 
.and moral cir;!umstanc^ of the Romans, how- 
ever, effected a material change imthe condition 
of slavery ; and while we cannot but lament that 
'the progressive aggrandizement of Rome, by her 
victorious arms, continually augmented the 
number of her slaves, we have at least the plea- 
sure of observing, that the opulence and luxury 
introduced by her conquests, ameliorated exceed- 
ingly their condition. In the first age of the 
republic, while the Romans were indigent, but 
warlike, equally strangers to opulence and lux- 
ury, and intent upon acquisition rather than en- 
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joyment, tbe staves were trecated wkh extreme 
rigour, and were employed in the most labori- 
ous drudgery, in combination with every kind 
of hardship which can embitter human lite. In 
. the more advanced state of^civilization, when 
the victories of Rome, and her conquest of the 
Asiatic kingdoms, as far as the Euphrates, had 
irispTred her cilizp^ns with a taste*for luxury and 
splendor, in proportion to their acquisition of 
wealth, and philosophy and literature had at the 
same time humanized their minds, the numerous 
body ot Romsyi slaves soon began to experience 
the beneficial effects of the opulence and hixnrv 
of their masters. Instead of being worn uiit 
with painful labour and scanty food, great num- 
bers of them were employed as agents and mini- 
s' ers of luxury in the capacity of coolA, confec- 
tioners, butlers, valets, and eWry other depart- 
ment in the houses of the Roman grandees, and, 
like the domestics in modern times, were as 
well fed and clothed as their mastert.^ Instances 
, are not wanting of three or four hundred of those 
•well-fed slaves being .maintained fn some parti- 
cular houses of the opulent Roman citizens. 

It was a circumstance extremely favourable to 
the condition of slavery, that the public distri- 
butions of the provincial tributes, in the flourish- 
ing state of fhe republic, liad placed the poorest 
Roman citizens above the necessity of labour or 
servitude. For as a citizen of Rome would have 
thought it a debasement to become a menial set- 
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vant to a fellow-citizen, and as tne public dona«^ 
lions exempted them from the necessity of eiH 
teriiig into suclv a state for subsistence, conse-^ 
quently the great and opulent Rerc obliged to 
employ slaves and strangers ns domestics; andf 
the bulk of the dothestics, in the houses of the 
great, both in the metropolis and other pnrl9 of 
the Roman do^oinions, were slaves. Another 
cause might also contribute, in 'no small degree^ ■ 
to soften the condition ^pf slavery. It must be 
supposed, that the accumulated posterity of 
sUves must, in process of lime, have becoRte ex- 
ceedingly nurtierous. In the early ages of Rome, 
the slaves who were almost entirely prisoners, 
taken in war, were of daring minds and of an 
untract^bie disposition. I'hose fierce and war- 
like barbamans, inferior indeed in discipline and 
military skill, wwc not inferior in daring and 
enterprising ooniagc to the Romans themselves ; 
and accustomed, as they had been, to a life of 
niilitary entcrprisc'nhd lawless rapine, could not 
be expected i^atiently to submit \b a state of la- 
borious drudgety, under tyrannical and imperi- 
ous masters ; and on that account, they were 
kept as much as possible in a stale of depression, 
and exposed to every hardship. In after times 
tluj vast Imdy of Roman slaves did not porisist 
so much ol prisoners actually taken ki war, as of 
the posterity of those unfortunate persons who 
iiad undergone tile'll fate; and their descendants* 
being long domesticated among the Romans, 
and fiuniliarised wilh their manners, did not in- 
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herit the reseotmf nt aod ufigoveroable disposition 
of their ancestors, but became^ when treated 
with lenity, tractable and faithful serv^ants ; a 
circumstance whi.ch could not fail of disposing 
the minds of their masters to kindness and indul- 
gence ; and several instances are met with of 
Adelity and attachment in \he slaves^ and, of 
kindness in the masters. In the latter timesi^ th^’ 
affr&ncliisement of slaves, sometimes as a reward 
for faithful services, oftencr perhaps, for other 
reasons, was grown so eommon, that the senate 
thought it necessary to restrain this iiiduigencTc 
of masters, a slave had no country of his 
own^ he was, after his affranchisement,^ deemed 
free of the country of which his master was a ci- 
tizen ; and this cir(;umstance might probably in- 
duce several masters to give freedom ^to their 
slaves, in order to have at their devorion-a num- 
ber of freemen, who, through motives of grati- 
tude or interest, commonly attached themselves 
to the party of their former masters. However, 
as ailVanchisement from slavery* conferred also 
the freedom of the city, the republic enacted 
laws to exclude those aflrrancfa!ised slaves, and 
their descendants, to a certain number of gene- 
rations, from the public offices pf the state. 

Tins aincliuration of the condition of slavery 
is one of the most pleasing consequences that 
flowed frofti the encreased opulence and litxury 
o^ome, and a circumstance on wfaiqb the com- 
passionate mind psost delight to reflect. ^ Indeed 
it gives pleasure, in readitiig the Roman iiistory^ 
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to find -that before th^ extinctiiM of the republic, 
BOQie opulent citizens, such as T.T. Atticus, bf. 
Crassus, and othersi, bestowed aliberal education 
on such of their slaves, as manifested an appear- 
ance of genius and talents ; and we are infonn/ed, 
that Crassus acquifed a considerable part of his 
immense riches by giving an excellent educa- 
tion to his slaves, and then disposing of thepi to 
great advantage ; for a slave,.- of abilities and 
learning was held ingreat'eslcem, and valued at 
a high price. Such weVe employed as stewards 
and agents in almost every kind of business, 
and many of them taught grammar, and other 
rudiments of literature and the sciences. Many 
even of the physicians and the apothecaries of 
Rome were slaves ; and there cannot exist a 
more evident proot^ that valuable slaves were, at 
this period, higlijv esteemed and well treated, 
than that in cases of the greatest danger, by 
sickness or accident, the grandees of Rome fre- 
quently entrusted their lives in the hands of 
slaves. 

Notwithstanding the splendor, opulence, ele- 
gance of taste, and literary attainments, of the 
Romans, we find in the general delineation of 
their manners, even in the most polished ages, 
some traits which do not appear, to a modern 
observer, the characteristics of a civilized ’peo- 
ple. The delight which the Romans always 
took in the combats of the gladiators and slaves, 
aj^ear in a disgusting view to the eye of hn- 
mattity. Such, however, was the general taste 
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of tbe people ; Itnd the more enlightened pnd hu- 
mane, gave way to its prevaleDce. Those honrid 
amusements were, no doubVoriginally instituted 
by the Roman rulers, for the purpose of inuring 
the people tp the scenes of blood, and exciting 
them to delight in war and ^laughter and long 
custom had rendered them agreeable to the mul- 
tiljide, and almost an essentia]j>art of their po- 
litical system.** Their cruel treatment of their 
prisoners of war is* another circumstance dis- 
graceful to the Roman name ; but this species of 
barbarity was common to all the nations of anti- 
quity, almost without exception, and strikingly 
displays the superior humanity of the moderns.. 
Some instances of a contrary conduct are found 
among the ancients, of which Alexander’s ‘treat- 
ment of the Persian captives is one of tbe most 
illustrious. Tliose, however, are so rare, that 
they appear as deviations from their fixed prin- 
ciples. Of all the nations of antiquity, the civi- 
lized and highly polished Romans were, perhaps, 
the most uniformly cruel in this respect. Scarcely 
.any examples are found in thei^ iiistory of ge- 
nerous treatment to their prisoners, especially 
during the existence of the republic. The so- 
vereign princes, and principal commanders of 
the enemy, who had the misfortune to fall into 
their han^s, after having been exposed, loadea 
with chains, to adorn the triumphs of their con- 
querors, were^ generally condemned to a cruel 
death; while those ofinferioi’ rank were obliged 
either to destroy one another in a single combat. 
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orto fighf with wild beans, for Ae amnsement 
of the barbacous multitade, who boasted of the 
title of Roman citiaens, or else were condemned 
4o perpetual slavery. If a modern European 
bad seen the splmidor of a Roman triumph^ 
whatever idea he might have conceived of the 
power an^ grandeur of the republic, in viewing 
the military pomp of snch a spectacle, wl^it 
would have been his feelings ir/contemplating 
the unhappy lot of so man}' warriors, perhaps 
not loss bnMf'e, although less fortunate, than tlieir 
insulting conquerors? When the barbarity of 
the Romans towards their prisonei's of war is 
compared with the humanity of the civilized na- 
tions of modern Europe in this respect, the 
contrast is strikingly in favour' of the latter, and 
displays a horrid and disgusting picture of the 
inhumanity of tbe„ancients, and especially of 
the 'Romans, those polished masters of the anci- 
ent world.' * 

' The picture here given is, perhaps, as jnst and 
as accurate a delineation of the political and so* 
cial state of a&cient Rome, in a general view, as 
any historical documents now extant can fur- 
nish ; to attempt a more particular investiga- 
tion would Ite more tedious than useful. ' Rome 
was at this period in the meridian of her power 
atid‘ greatness, and the civilized world, after ages 
of war and bloodshed, revolutions, and political 
convulsions, from* the earliest period of liistoricul 
ritbord, reposing in profound peace under the 
shade of W victorious banners ; such was die 
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»tate of tbin^ when th« world was about to 
perience a revolution of a different nature fro^ 
any it had undergone before,, a total and fundar. 
mental revolution in the religious- and jnoral 
ideas of mankind. A most important event was 
about to take place, whicii was to influence the 
condition of mankind to the latest posterity, and 
act with undiminisfaed f^rce to the end of 
time. The cltristian revelation was about to be 
announced. , * 

The whole world was at this tim'e immersed in 
Uie. grossest religious errors; and, except the 
Jews, and; perhaps, we may add the Persiansi 
the whole collective mass* of mankind was be- 
wildered in the intricate maze of unintelligible 
mythologies, and, infatuated with the absurdities 
of idolatry. The Persians, as far as He can col- 
lect from history, had never adopted any kind 
of idol worship, nor admitted any representa- 
tions of the bupreme Being, except the son, 
and his symbol, the firo; for which they had a 
parlicularaveneration, as the lively emblem of 
him who is the great Cre%tar and Source of 
Light. And, unless this emblematical worship 
be deemed idolatry, the Persians cannot be 
classed among the idolatrous nations. In what- 
ever light this superstitious veneration of the 
Are maj( be considered, it is, however, an un- 
questionable fact, that the Persians, like the 
Jews, wherever their arms prevailed, abolished 
the worship of all such representations ot the 
Supreme Being as were made by human art and 
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jtrorkmanahip. Xerxes demolished tlie temples of 
Greece, and destroyed the imi^es of their gods, 
nor was he more indulgent to the Babylonians, 

‘ but plundered and destroyed the celebrated 
temple of Belus, which Cyrus, Cambyses, and. 
Darius Hystaspes, undoubtedly from political 
motives^ had spared. The religion of the Per- 
sians seeihs to have, approached nearer to deism 
than idolatry ; or, perhaps, it might most pro- 
bably be deemed a medium between the two sys- 
tems. The philosophers of other nations, espe- 
cially' the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, bad 
formed divers systems, and adopted different 
opinions. -Some of them had conceived the 
most exalted ideas of the essence and attributes 
of the supreme and universal Being; but the 
multitude in, every nation, the great mass of 
mankind throughout.the world, was wholly un- 
acquainted with those sublime/speculations, and 
entertained the most< absurb^ .ideae of divine 
things. ' 

From the tinre when men began to exercise 
their thinking bullies, notwithstanding the 
weakness of their reason, they could not fail of 
perceiving the mysterious circumstances of their 
existence. They would naturally redect on the 
aitnation in which they saw themselves placed, 
and endeavour to investigate their origia, and 
to discover the cause which had given existence 
to man, and to the world, in which his residence 
was dxed. And they could not avoid reflecting 
on the shortness and precarious napire of bu- 
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man life, kfter powerful monarchies had b^n 
established, had aggrandized themselves by con- 
quest, and then had fallen a prey to other con- 
querors ; after a variety of revolutions had astdS 
nished the inquisitive minds of those who atten- 
tively observed the flilfetuations of all human 
affairs, and the innumerable and ceaseless vicis- 
(Sitndes of all things here below; after experi- 
ence and observation had convinced mankind of 
the instability of all human power and great- 
ness, men would naturally be still more excited 
to discover the first great cause which had given 
existence* to the world, and continued to govern 
it with an irresistible control. The uniform 'ex- 
perience of mankind would convince them that 
the days of mad are numbered, and the period of 
mortal existence fixed by a poweyr whose will is 
irresistible ; and that neij|)er crowns, nor scep- 
tres, nor the highest exaltation of human great- 
ness, can procure an exemption from the uni- 
versal law, nor prolong life Jbeyond the limits 
assigned by that Being, who pbssesses an unli- 
mited control over universal ntfture. These con- 
siderations would naturally prompt the bontem- 
plativc mind to enquire, whether death were a 
total extinction of being, or whether it were only 
a change, after which man was still to exist with 
continued or renovated powers in some future 
state. 

While the philosophical part of mankind en- 
deavoured to trace out those great truths, the 
most untutored capaeity would discover that 
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Bc^i^ great and universal cause existed^ from 
;ivbich all things originated ; some powerful Be- 
ing,. who, with an absolute sway^ governs and 
^ispose^s all things .^according to his will: and 
men would consequently think it their interest, 
as well as their duty, \o render him some kind 
of homage and adoration. 

In a general view of tlie history of the human 
mind, the prevailing systems of thej)hiloso|}hers 
of antiquity form a striking part of the picture, 
and shew how far unassisted reason is capable 
of advancing in divine science, though they 
differed in their ideas and forms of worsinp. 
We have already remarked the zahaisui of the 
Chaldaeans, consisting in the worship' of the 
celestial bodies, a system which, hud an exten- 
sive spread, and was received in i'gypt aud in 
most parts of Asia. Mankind, in II ages, con- 
scious of their own uiiworthiness, to approach 
the throne of the Supreme Being, feit their need 
of some jNIcdiator: and the Babylonians, whose 
j>rincipal study was astronomy, imagined the 
heavenly bodies*.tq be inferior deities, acting as 
mediators between the All- perfect Being and 
^en his creatures; and consequently it soon 
became an esseutial pari of their religion to 
endeavour to render them propitious by sacri- 
fices and the performance of certain rites. The 
religion of the Egyptians was a tissue &f allego- 
rical representations. They exhibited the divine 
Attributes, as well as the phenomena of nature, 
Auder the veil of allegory and symbol, and tliis 
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gave rise t(/the worship of difTerent aniii)als|. 
especially of the ox, the most usefal and mo$t 
bcneficiui to man of all ihtv brute creation. 
Hermes, the Egyptian, supposed to hav^beea^ 
•nearly n contemporary with Moses, as also Zo* 
rousicf, the Persian; among the Greeksi 
Orpheus, Anaximes, Anaxagoras, EmpedoclesI,, 
Jlelissus, Pherecydes, Thalqs, Pythagoras, Pla- 
to, Aristotle;* and many others^ found, in the 
necessity of invincible reason, one eterhal and 
infinite Being, the Parent of \he Universe. 
All these men’s opinions,” says Lactantius, 
amount*to this ; that they agree upon one Pro- 
vidence. whether the same be nature, or lights 
or reason, or unrierstanding, or fate, that is the 
same, which ?ife call God.” In regard to 
origin of the nivevse, some believed^t to be an 
eternal emanation of the Ueity ; of this opinion 
Aristotle was, if not the founder, at least the 
principal su. porter; bu^ Plato, and the wholo 
sect ot tL< '^latonists, supposed it to have been 
create^* uM ome nnrtJ'-dar period of time, ac- 
cording i-- an s»^'ch''^vpe or ipoKie! eternally ex- 
ist!? ^ I..V ‘ : mind. 

^ ik^xr^cxn. Mlosopher of Clazomena, and 
preceptor io Pericles, the Athenian hero, held 
the unity of the Supreme Being, and was looked 
on in Cgreecc as an Atheist, because he denied 
that ^the stars and planets were gods. Vide 
Plato, de leg. P. 88G. Anaxagoras maintained 
that the former were suns, and the latter ha- 
bitable worlds. So far is the system of a plu- 
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tality of worlds from being of modern origin, as 

many'imagine. 

On the other side, Anaximander, who was 
contemporary with Pythagoras, and lived about 
j600 years before Christ, and in the time of the ' 
Babylonian captivity, 'was the first we know of 
who denied the existence of a Supreme Intelli- 
■gence, and pretended to account for every thing 
by the action of an impienije matter necesso' 
rily assuming .all sorts of forms. His doctrine 
was embraced by Leucippus, Democritus, Epi- 
curus, Lucretius, &c. and opposed by Pythago- 
ras, Anaxagoras, Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, and 
a number of other great men. These two sects, 
the theists and the atheists, a long time divided 
Greece. Pvrrho then formed another sect, whose 
great principle was to doubt of every thing. This 
.principle they carrierhto the highest pitch of ex- 
travagance, so far even as to maintain that every 
thing we see is an illusion, and life a perpetual 
dream. Zeno next founded the sect of the stoics. 
He maintained that the Supreme Bc'iiig is an 
infinite and all-'perfcct intelligence ; but that 
bis essence is a pure aither, or, iu other words, 
,that God is material. 

In regard to a future state, most of the philo- 
sophers of antiquity held the doctrine of the pre- 
existeuce of souls, and their fall ; and taught that 
all souls will be restored to their primitive state. 
This doctrine of the pre-existence of souls was . 
held by some of the ancient Fathers. It is also 
■upposeid to have given rise to the doctrine of 
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transmigratioii, universally held by the Asiatics 
of old, as well as by most of tbeih -at this day, 
in those parts of Asia where the Mahometan 
religion does not prevail. 

Although many of the philosophers, among 
the heathens, entertained tolerably just ideas of 
the essence and attributes of the Supreme fie« 
<ng, they had in general formed an erroneous 
opinion of his nyade of governing the world ) 
and, almost withoutwexception, atjmitted a num* 
ber of inferior Deities, to whom he bad commit- 
ted the government of the different departments 
of the nniver8e< This doctrine is unequivocally 
taught by Aristotle, who says, " All must be 
-referred to one principal and primitive Being, 
and to several other beings, governed in subor- 
dination to Him ; and this (he siws) is the ge- 
nuine doctrine of the ancients.” And Plutarch, 
one of the most learned of the ancients in the 
Pagan mythology, says,**' As the sun is com- 
mon to all the world, although called by differ- 
ent names*in different places, so\here is but one 
sole supreme mind, and one adU the same Pro- 
vidence that governs the world, although he be 
worshipped under different names, and has ap- 
pointed certain inferior powers for his mini- 
sters.” Some suppose that this doctrine of the 
existence of inferior deities arose from mistaking 
the allegorical mode of representing the different 
attributes of the deity used by the Egyptians ; 
others suppose it originateij from man’s consci- 
ousness of his owii unworthiness and need of a 
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'mediatoi', before tl)e throne of the great Ruler 
pf -the universe, and that it first prevailed in 
Babylon, where the priests, being accustomed 
to the coutemplatton .of thd^ heavenly bodies, 
fixed on .tjlteni^ as tl^e established mediators be* ' 
tween God. and .man. * Among others, Dr. Rus- 
sel seems to- be of this opinion, and says, “ that 
the substance..eif this doctrine, variously mor 
delled, may -be traced .in most of the religious 
systems of the pagans, ayd that the twelve 
greater gods of the Greeks and Romans repre- 
aent the seven planets, and the four elements, 
governing all in subordination to the'one Great 
Supreme, according to the Chaldsean hypothe- 
sis.” 

While (he philosophers were forming various 
hypotheses, and bewildering themselves in the 
mase of abstruse spewilation, the great mass of 
mankind had neither \leisure, inclination, nor 
abilities, for. those disquisitions. Polytheism, 
however, was toe well adapted to the depraved 
taste and- capacities of the multitude,' who were 
unable to comprehend tl>e government and ener- 
gy of an universal Being pervading all parts of 
the immense creation ; and, perhaps, the same 
difficulty presenting itself to the minds of the 
philosophers, might, in no small, degree, con- 
tribute to their general admission of the hypo- 
thesis of a number of inferior divinities ruling in 
the different departments of the world, in subor- 
dination to the onesovereign Being. The system 
jrf'polytheism thus admitted by the philosophers. 
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«nd so well adapted to the conceptions of vulgar 
minds, was universallj established in the/pagatt' . 
world, but with this distinction, that among this 
philosophers, polytheism was subordinate t<y* 
theism. They generally acknowledged one su* 
preme and universal Belhg,. the father pf gods 
and men, while the.ihimitude lost the idea of 
•one sovereign Being atmong a crowd of inferior 
deities. Th4 po^ts adopted the system as far- 
nishing a grand and beautiful machinery for the 
embellishment of their poems, and imagination 
multiplied gods without number. Every part 
of the universe was peopled with imaginaiy 
-deities. Celestial, terrestrial, .and infernal gods 
were created by the inventive fancy of the 
Greeks ; household gods, gods of the rivers, of 
fountains, of the forest, and of <the field, were 
admitted into the number ; and satyrs, nymphs, 
and fawns, with the souls of deceased heroes; 
helped to compose the ‘monstrous assemblage. 
Thus the mythologies of the«pagans, especially 
of the Gfeeks and Romans, bechiue complicated 
and unintelligible systems of haysterious absur* 
dities, and composed a. mere celestial phairtas^ 
magoria of ideal beings. 

In what manner, and with what various modi- 
fications, the speculations of philosophers, and 
this viwiegated mass of poetical imagery, were 
interwoven in the popular religions of dffierent 
pagan nations, it is impossible exactly to deter- 
mine. Politicians varied the scenery according 
to the different moral and physical ciremnstaacet 
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of the people they had to gdvern ; and coD(e> 
- qneatly their systems were so various; and ori- 
ginal ideas so disguised or distorted, that to 
trace them to their first principles, would be as 
impossible as it would be useless. But as the 
aystem of .philosophert had little influence oa 
the multitude, who were unable to comprehend 
them, and the fictiops of the poets were no more, 
than ideal exhibitions, existing onl}*' in the mind, 
the legislators and framers of religious systems^ 
.among the ancients, invented the method of in- 
atrocting the people through the medium of the. 
-senses, by the use of visible misrepresentations^ 
and this was the origin of idol-worship. Emble- 
matical representations of the attributes of the 
Supreme l^ing are supposed to have been first 
used .by the Egyptian priests, who covered aH 
dieir knowledge under^the veil of allegory, and 
expressed both their philosophical and theolo- 
gicaT ideas by hierogljphical symbols. Some, 
however, rather suppose, titat visible represen- 
tations t)f the attributes of the Deity, or at 
least of subordinate^divinities, were first invented 
at Babylon, and that idol worship originated in 
that city ; bat whether it took its rise from the 
Egyptians or Babylonians, is a problem of which 
the solution is equally difficult and useless; 'for 
it is certain that the hypothesis of a plurplity of 
inferior deities governing the world in subordi- 
nation to the one Great Supreme being gene- 
rally admitted, the politicians and legislators of 
•ntiqnity^oasidering that mankind are the mpst 
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powerfully Rfllected by 'such things as immedii^ 
•teljr and forcibly strike the senses, caused ste* 
tues to be erected as representations of those 
subordinate divinities ; and the institutipn of 
solemn festivals, with pompous sacrifices and 
ceremonies to their honoiir, inspired the people 
with, veneration both for the ideal divinities and 
"their material symbols ; and thus rivetted ido- 
latry, as well, as polytheism, in the piinds of 
men. * 

But a di8tinction,-*aiready remarked, is to be 
made between the religion of the multitude and, 
that of the*philosophers, who acknowledged one 
Supreme, eternal, and self-existing Being, al- 
though they made no scruple of conforming to 
the established religious Ceremonies of their m- 
spective countries, which they rj^gardCd only as 
political institutions, calculated to amuse th* 
Vulgar, and render the multitude more govern- 
able by being united withjlhe bunds of religion.' 
Tbe testimonies of Eusebius, Lactantius, St. 

^ 'm ' 

Augustine;^ aud other fathers ofi the primitive 
churchy unanimously prove 

tn the age immediately preceding the comiog 
of Christy the philosophy of Epicurus had gained 
the ascendancy at Rome, it was of an easy and 
accommodating kindy and suited the libertinism 
ofti politCy but immoral age. Corruption of 
jnannersy* and religious scepticism, were at their 
full height \ and most of the greatest and most 
learned pen wavered between the theistical and 
ditheistical systems ; among whgm may be reck* 
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uned'the illustribua Cicero, aithbugh he seems 
to ineline to the former. Man, left to himSelF, 
vilhoutaguide, had lost himself in the labyrinth 
of ^peculationi and the imagination had launch- 
ed out into all the extravagancies of which it i.« 
'capable, when reason, overpowered, leaves it tb 
^run into wild exuberance. 

Such a state of the moral and intellectual world 
as is here delineated, and no oire will say that 
tlie picture is distorted, clearly points out the 
necessity of a Divine Revelation, which, by 
giving supernatural aid to the feeble efforts of 
iiuman reason, might fix the wanderings of the 
mind, ^ and furnish man with certain information 
concerning what it is so much bis interest to 
know, bis most important and everlasting con- 
cerns. This, grand purpose was to be accom- 
plished by the Chris.Han Revelation, which was 
to instruct mankind in forming right notions of 
the Supreme Being, df bis attributes aiid agency, 
of the means of pardon, and the most acceptable 
mode of worshipping Him, Of all*- the various 
revolutions wlfi^h had ever taken place in tbit 
ifrorld, this was far the most important, and its 
effects the most wonderful, extensive, and dura- 
ble. The rise and fall of the Assyrian, Persian, 
and Grecian empires, and the immense aggran- 
dizement ot Rome, were trifling everts, which 
sink into insignificancy when put into the scale 
jjftf comparison with the establishment of Chris- 
-tianity, that great and important eveht which 
Was destined to effect a fundamental 'revolution 
4 
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ia the uieas of maaktad, and to produce a total 
change in the moral aspect of the world. 

Every one is so well acqoainted with the cii* 
canutances related in the gospel, that any ifien* 
tfon of them here would be entirely misplaced. 
It is well known, that its tfrst propagators, in* 
spired with a courage and perseverance, which, 
in,their circumstances, nothing earthly could be 
supposed to giVe, dispersed themselvjes into dif- 
ferent countries to onpounce the glad tidings of 
salvation. In this attempt, too great for any ' 
human abilities, they met with all tlie difficult 
ties and opposition that such an undemking 
could be supposed to produce. Indeed it could 
not happen otherwise. Poor, despised, audit, 
literate, destitute of all human advantages, they 
undertook to propagate and establish a doctrine 
diametrically opposite to every religious opinion 
received and venerated among men ; a doctrine, 
which militated in the hi^iest degree agmnst 
the passions as well as the prejudices of man- 
kind ; a doctrine, in fine, subversive of every re- 
ligious establishment, and of thing which 
from time immemorial had been revered and 
held sacred. The Christian religion was first 
preached at Jerusalem, which had been the 
theatre of Christ’s passion, as well as of many of 
the principal actions of his life. Some converts 
were mode, and an infant church established, in 
that metropolis of Judea ; but the new system 
was rejected by the great body of the Jewish na- 
tion, as might indeed be cspwted. After their 
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<NueI And unjust treatment of its Foundeci dur- 
ing bis ]ife, there was little probability that they 
would, after his death, acknowledge him for 
theft Prince and Saviour ; especially, consider- 
ing how much their minds were iiiled with the 
expectation of a martial and conquering Mes- 
siah, under whose victorious banners they should 
shake off the Roman yoke, and establish a pow- 
erful empire, like the Babylnniads, Persians, &c. 
of old, or the Romans <^«that age ; or, at least, 
restore their nation to its ancient splendor and 
ascendency, under the prosperous reigns df Da- 
vid and Solomon. This being the general ex- 
pectation of the priests^ the rulers, and almost 
'the whole body of the Jewish nation, it was in 
the highest degree improbable that they should 
acknowledge for their Messiah a person whom 
tliey had seen livings in the most humble and in- 
digent circumstances of humanity, and expiring 
in torments as a contemptible and seditions ma- 
lefactor, in pursuance of tlie sentence which they 
themselves had passed, oratleastpl'ocared to be 
unjustly pa8sed*Upon him-- The gospel dispensa- 
tion, therefore, being rejected by the Jews, was 
carried among the Gentiles. Converts were made, 
and churches established, in almost every city of 
the Roman empire ; in Antioch, Damascus, Phi- 
lippi, Corinth, Athens, Alexandriasi Ephesus, 
Thessalonica, and in Rome itself; where, ac- 
cording to the best historical information, the 
apostles, Peter and Paul, suffered martyrdom 
in the first imperial persecution under Nero, 
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wlio wti8 the first Roman penecutbr, mid 
ed a sanguRiary dedree aj^inst'the CbHstf&n^l^^ 
avowedly not throtigh enmity agalHst'-tlieiV nHi? 
gh>us doctrine, but on at^ accusation baVifi^ 

se'l fire to tire city, being dasirons of > 
the imputation of that horrid act firodi bitniiM^ 
by fixing it upon them. Christj^ity bontfdb4b^ 
hobever, to majce a rapid progrSts,‘'^ff i0tne^ 
philosophers and men of learning 
son for embracing its doctrines, -and' ftiHbiring' 
its precepts. The system soon acquii‘ed''Sfiliw' 
proof of its divine authority, in the weli'kbdbH’ 
destrnction of the city and temple of J'ei‘nSffMtii,i 
and the dispersion of the Jewish nation ;.W 
event circumstantially foretold by Christ afmdfi 
forty years before it took place. Tlje circotai>' 
stances of that scene of desolation and carnagb 
arc eloquently related by Flavins Josephus, who, 
being first a commander in diat war, and'afberJ 
wards a prisoner to the Ronians, .Was perfedtl^ 
• acquainted, qdt only with the principal oecur^ 
rences which took place in it, btitaalsowith-TliW 
secret springs and causes from whence it origiHH= 
ated ; as he had many times attended in the 
great council at Jerusalem, in which the War 
was resolved on, and the necessary measured 
c'onciTted for cariying it on with vigour.; Bd 
liad ^also be^n a spectator of all the ocentrene^ 
which took place during the last siege of Jem* 
s ilem ; and we must confess that- he seetds to 
have related things witli greav acchmey, and 
with a considerable degree of impartiality, al-^ 
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'V)»eaiinpt be igopmet tbot beooiil|poied 
hiP);PidpiifB^e4. 'WO'kf under l^men iaflue>ce. 
Tjli^idmtroctipo.pf temple* aad entire deao> 
l^dpn pftj^e city.of Jeroselem, afforded a strong 
&vonr.of Christianitj. It was 
sij^. tp; mgakind* that a signal judgment had 
people* and that* according to 
pseCg fpQfeaiapce* thus liopes of retrieving tbeir 
a§i^g(d]|i^oiy, aad of acquiring a preponderancji 
inV ^be ’- political scale of hatioas* were for evea 
q)tdf|gnUbed. These considerations* in connect 
ti^ ;irith Christ’s remarkable prophecy* and a. 
ntppber -of . Other collateral circumstances* could 
qot fail of making a deep impression on the 
qtipds of thinking men* who knew how to re- 
flect ahd reason on moral causes aqd events. 
JImd as the dtspendflyn of the Jews* and the ex- 
tipetiqa of their hopes of temporal sovereignty* 
fisr^ed at. that time no smali presumption in 
Imour of Christianity, the singular continuation 
oYthat people in the. same circumstances baa 
exltjeedingly rorrobprated that presuntption, in 
simceeding ages* down to the present day : their 
eontiQUed-^ existence* as a distincl people, thus 
di^eesed among all nations* aad mixed among 
th* inhabitants of aU countries* without being 
with any* exhibiting a moral phm- 
nomentm* to which nothing parallel or timUar is 
ipunfl in the history of mankind, 
o. Having exhibited* 1 telieve* a tolerable Just 
mpit^rentatioa of the state of the human mind* 
ia. regard tn its religious ideas previous to the 
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pronBlgaUon of Christianity, and taken ‘a slijj^ 
view of the first propagation of asysteM sd-"j»yt^> 
Bant with great effects, I shall oonclade^ Brhh 
assuring you, that, 

' I remain. 

Dear Sir, your’s, &c. ’ 

LETTER XII. 

Sill, • 

ff 

I RCSUM^ the pen, at this period^ in order Id 
continue my observations and reflections on the 
history of the human mindi and likewise take 
the liberty of oflfering them to your pernsaL 
Being now arrived at that period jvhen the 
Christian revelation had been promnlgatedi and 
in some measure propagated in the world, but as 
yet remaining in silent obscurity, let us direct 
our attention to the state oF the Roman empire, 
which forms the most conspicuefus object oi' the 
limes we are now exploring. 

The whole series of politiefaT and military 
transactions, which took place under the impe- 
rial govern iirent, has been so minutely relat^jJ 
by historians, that no person who is acquainted 
wilh the Belles. Lettres can want any informa* 
lion on that subject. In delineating a general 
picture, it may, however, be remarked, that the 
empire flourished in the plenitude of power, ahd 
in a stale of grandeur and mngnidcrncc, 
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ike annals of natioti8> from the esto- 
tbe imperial goveromeot by Au- 
jjUi^us.Ciesar, ,URtil after the death of Constair- 
or, we may even ^extend this period of 
political, greatness to the death af Thcodosiivs, 
and the last fatal difision of the empire betwefii 
hrs two sons, Arcadius and Honorius, in which 
latter period ar^ included about four huiuliyd 
and thirty years. In this long •interval of time 
the prosperity of the empire suffered several 
transient interruptions from the revolts of com- 
manders' of armies, intestine commotion*', the 
Vices and incapacit}^ of emperors/ and ilu? in- 
roads of foreign enemies ; but the Roinun 
'power, impregnable to every mode of attack, 
surmounted every diificulty,*'and always rose 
'superioHo every disaster. During the space of 
almost two hundred years, from the accession of 
^Augustus to the death of Antoninus Pius, tlio 
Roman power continued stationary in its full 
Miieiidiaii blaze^ and the empire enjoyed a state 
'lif political prosperity and felicity which lia^ 
seldom fallen i to the lot of any nation. Com- 
prizing within her vast domiuiohs nil the nations 
skilled in arts and arms, famed for the valour 
and discipline of her invincible legions, and pos- 
sSksing those immense resources, Rome, by the 
terror of her name, held the bat'barpus nations 
iri awe ; and It was seldom that any of them 
clurit provoke the display of her victorious ea- 
Whenever they hazarded such a st(^>, 
ttmooHtest was soon terminated; the victories 
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of Rome were brilliant, l^r triumphs were g\o\ 
rious, and the discomjiture of her enemies dect** 
sive and fatal. As none of the neighbouring 
nations presented any object that could be a 
tf^mptation to avarice, the Romans could now 
have no inducement to waf, but either the ac- 
quisition of glory, or the repelling of the preda- 
tory inroads of barbarians on the frontiers. Tbo 
political systeil^ of the emperors was, in general, 
more pacific than tlfat of the republic had ever 
been ; and excepting the war of Vespasian and 
Titus against the «fews, and that of Trajan 
against the*ParthianS, we meet with few im- 
portant scenes of carnage and devastation dur- 
ing the above-mentioned period. Three un- 
happy circumstatices alone may be considered, 
however, as an abatement of tire feltcity the 
Roman world would otherwise have then en- 
joyed ; namely, the personal vices of some of 
the emperors, as Nero, Vitollius, and Domitian ; 
the existence of slavery, and tlje frequent per- 
secutions o&the Christians. Much*has been said 
by many writers against the pernicious effects 
of extensive empire, but many arguments may 
also be adduced in its favor. The union of a 
numerous mass of people in one political system 
is one of the surest preventives of war, as the 
division oj* oountries into a greater number of 
independent states is a never-failing source of 
predatory hostilities, of blood-shed, rapine, and 
anarchy. Wherever a country is thus divided, 
such a multiplicity of jarring interests arise, and 
K 4 
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•0 in Mij objects- of ambition present thelnselves, 
at'Cannot fail of prodadng continval scenes of 
•ontentiiHi, originating in the ambition, the 
avarice, and the jarring interests of the' rnle/ii 
or tile subjects, which involve the people in dl 
sorts of calamities. ' Instances without number, 
might be adduced, bnt a glance at the state of 
England, daring the time of the heptarchy, will 
suffice to exemplify the propriety of this obser- 
vation. In an extensive iponarchy there is only 
one great political interest, and the objects of 
ambition, however splendid and attractive, are 
finver, and consequently within the' reach of a 
smaller number of persons ; in such a state all 
tends to one central point, instead of deviating to 
dititerent centres. The vast colieclivc mass of the 
people is'nqited in one political system, and in 
one general interest and the different province? 
which compose the empire enjoy the advantages 
of a free and uninterrupted commerce ; a cir- 
cumstance of incalculable benefit, both to indivi- 
duals and to the whole community.* Supposing 
even an exten8vv,e monarchy to be despotic, and 
tlie monarch himself a sanguinary and unfeeling 
tyrant, yet, by reason of the extent of his domi- 
nions, only a few individuals, who most of them 
voluntarily bring themselves into contact with 
him, feel the effects of his cruelty tjind despo- 
_tism. -Those who, from motives of ambition or 
inteftst, approach his person, and serve him as 
tlie instruments of his tyranny, are tlie persons 
Briio principally feel the heavy hand of the ty- 
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rant. The meu ef the people .feel . hid 
preuBFefn a much lighten degreet Distttoee df 
situation, and the great tiinltitnde'of sttbjec^ 
cause individuals to escape his ndtice. 
verse is the case in petty states, where the^e’df 
tlie tyrant is always upon the ipdividuals'OT h'id 
contracted dominions ; and a tyrant, at the'dlh> 
tance of a thousand miles, is iniiortely prefer- 
able to a tyrapt at home, at otlr very ddofh 
The history of maftkind affords a multi (dfeity 
of pro9f8, that extensive monarchies are more 
contjpcive to the tranquillity of the world, and 
the general interests o^ humanity, than petty 
states ; and the Roman history furnisbch many 
convincing arguments that a monarchical is 
preferable to a republican government. • Som^ 
of the emperors were monsters of vicc^and Cru- 
elty ; yet, if we consider and compare the con- 
dition of Rome, and her extensive empire Under 
the republican and imperiaL governments : if we 
consider the restless and baras,sed state of her 
citizens in ^le time of the republic, tbeir com- 
pulsive 'military conscriptions^ stheir tumults, 
their intestine commotions and unceasing'hosti- 
lities, with the surrounding 'nations, and then 
contemplate her pacific spleiulor under the im- 
perial government : if we consider eveiy ciredm- 
ataifee, and make a just estimate of things, we 
shall not,* perhaps, hesitate to pronounce the 
Romans more happy, under the very #orst of 
their ^emperors, than under the republican sys- 
tem. It is at least an unquestionable trdtli, that 
X 5 
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lAijeyiAdineUiBes enjoyed more pnlifiic tranquillity 
in tb^ space of one reigns ,a8^ for.instance, in 
tj^se of.Augustns^ of Tiberius, of Adrian, and 
of. Antoninus Pius, than they had experienced 
during the whole period of the existence of the 
republic. Several, ^-ven of those emperors who 
stigmatized with the names of tyrants, were 
beloved not only by the soldiery but by the peo- 
; if they wece {y rants, tlie senate, tiiat prodd 
aristocratic body, which had so long oppressed 
t)ii^ people, was the priifcipal object of their 
tyranny. 

. ^^h^uiost flourishing and pacific period of the 
j^peViai government ended with the reign of 
^Dtoninus. In the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
j^i8>ttccesso£, the Quudi, Altemanni, who 
inhabited some parts of Austria, Uavuria, and 
otlier districts of Germany, on the north side of 
^lie Danube, made tireadful irruptions into the 
empire ; as did afterwards the Dacians, who 
iubabited Moldavia, Transylvania, and most of 
that part of Jfungnry which lies ''on the north 
side of the IJanube. After these thd* Goths 
proved terrible enemies to tlie Roman empire* 
nation, so celebrated in the history of im- 
Rome, and which'acted so conspicuous a 
p&tt in the subversion of the empire, was origi? 
iially fixed in Scandinavia, the modern Sweden 
and Norway, and emigrated from. Ihence as 
early as tlie Christian asra. In the time of Anr 
toniaus th<jy were seated in Prussia and Pome<«> 
rania, about the mouth of the Vistula ; and a| 
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tlie Sami timi the Vandala w«re seated in thte; 
northern parts of Qermany, along the coasts of 
the Baltic, extending as far westward as the 
Elbe. The Goths again emigrated more to the 
south-east, and took possession of the Ukitune.; 
and moving still farther sojtthward, subdaed tho 
Dacians, and fixed their residence in Dacia» 
where they proved such formidable enemies to 
Rome. The dgnunions of the tSoths were bound- 
ed on the east by tfae Euxine sea, on the south 
by the Danu.bc, and \hey were divided into two 
kingdoms, that of the eastern, or Pstrogoths, ' 
and that of.thc western or Visigoths. Their ter* 
ritories comprised part of Hungary to the west, 
but how fur they extended northwards cannot be 
determined, as the Gothic empire sometimes 
comprehended a great part of Poland*End Ger- 
manj, and at other periods was contracted with- 
in much narrower bounds. * It is, indeed, impos- 
sible to assign the limits of those barbarous na- 
tions, whose whole history, if it could be bad, 
would display nothing but succe^ive scenes of 
emigration, conquest, blood-shed, and plunder. 
The Goths having seated themselves in Dacia, 
in the reign of Philip the Arabian, crossed the 
Danube in that of his successor the Emperor 
Decius, and made their first inroad into the 
Homan empire. The Emperor Decius, having 
come to ah engagement with them, was defeated 
and slain, and his body was never found, and 
his successor, Gallos, concluded an ignominious 
peace. The restless and enterpri»iig Gojdi^ nou 
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witbstaadiog, ia t^be reiga of G«llfen«s, crossiAg 
tb^e Eaxine in three graad divtsioos« plundered 
^ city of Nicomedia, and all Asia'Minor. They 
altt) ^sailed down the Hellespont, took Athens, 
and plundered all Greece ; and their reiterated 
Irruptions, at that period, seemed to threaten 
iiethiag less than the entire conquest or desda> 
IIdb of the first provinces of the empire. 

• A particular detail of transactions and events 
vrith which , every one who has perused the his- 
tory of the Roman empire'* is acquainted, would 
here he unnecessary. Such a summary as is 
necessary to preserve the concatenation of 
events, and coiiceutrate the substance of histo- 
rical information, is all that is requisite iu a ge- 
.neral view. It.sufiices therefore to observe that 
those batbarous nations, although generally de- 
feated, and often with prodigious slaughter, 
whenever the Roman armies could bring theta 
to an engagement, notwithstanding tireir bloody 
defeats incessantijr renewed their depredations, 
and in the reign of Gallientis, their irruptions 
were so numertaus, and their attacks so' general 
on almost every part of the Roman frontiers, 
that the dissolution of the empire seemed to be 
at band. In addition' to the calamities occasi- 
oned by foreign wars, many of the commanders 
of amties, and governors of provinces, erected 
the standard of revolt, and the Roman empire 
became an entire scene of anarchy, and exhi- 
bited as finished a picture of political infelicity, 
aa it had formerly done of prosperity and splea- 
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dor. The reigo of GalUenns was not only 4!t^ 
ceedingly disastrous hot likewise pecuFiarly dts* 
graceful to the Roman name; for the emperoir 
Valerian, father of Gallienus, was at this cala>. 
^mitoas. period a prisoner in the hands of Sa> 
pores, king of Persia, wife is said hy historians 
to have treated him with great indignity, oblig> 
ing the unfortunate emperon to stoop' down, and 
present his bended body as a footstool, when 
the insulting victor mounted his horse.- Sapores 
isalsp'said to have, at last commanded him to 
he ilayed after his death, some say while he was , 
alive, and'bis skin to be hung in the hall of au- 
dience, and kept as a monument to shew that the 
Inmans were not invincible. If these circum- 
stances be true, which however are questioned 
by some, they are exceedingly dis^cefel to 
the Roman name, and especially to Gallienus, 
the worthless and unfeeling- son of a brave, but 
unfortunate father. It is,* however, certain that 
Valerian was never liberated : and bis deplorable 
fate is one of the many thousand of instandjbs 
which Vistory affords, of the vCissitudes of for- 
tune and the precarious and transitory nature of 
human greatness. In this disastrous reigqa the 
civil and foreign wars which raged throughout 
the whole Roman world, .produced a famiue, 
which was succeeded' by so dreadful a pesti- 
leuce, that during a considerable thqoi ^>q.ye 
five thousan<l persons are said to have; died daily 
in the city of Rome; and, according to the cal- 
culations of some anthors, although there he 
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BOEBc reason to suspect thenr of exaggeratioir, 
aearty ha(f of the inhabitants of ' the empire 
perUhed by the united calamities of war, fa> 
mine,, and i^bstilence. 

' The reign of Gallienns stands, unfortunately, 
distinguished as the mostculainitous period which 
Rome ever saw, from the sera of the sec'ond Pu- 
nic war to the reign of Hunorius^ Claudius, a 
soldier of mean extraction, and originally a pea- 
sant of Illyricum, a province situated on the 
south side of the Danube,' and to the east of 
tfie northern extremity' of the Adriatic Sea, ^be- 
ing elected en)))eror, did as much as- could be 
done in a short reign of tliree years, to retrieve 
the. glory of the empire; and the succccduig 
vigorous und military, reigns, of Probus and 
AorelianuS, both of them like Claudius, origi- 
nally Illyrian peasants, restored Home to' her 
former power and grandeuc. Tire victories of 
Probus cq^uuUed those of tlie greatest heroes o( 
antiquity ; and the reign of Aureliauus was a 
continued scene of military opcrati 9 ns, and of 
the most brilliant successes. In his time, the 
Altemanni crossing the Danube, penetrated as 
far ^8 Milan; and finding their retreat inters 
cepted by the Emperor at tlie hcAd of a power- 
ful army, they made so drcidful an irruption 
into Italy, that the imperial city itself was 
‘thrown into the utmost consternation.* At that 
alarming crisis, Uie inbabitants-of Rome inclosed 
-the city, and part of the suburbs, with. that cele- 
brated wall- called tlie wall of Aurelian.. That 
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warlike Emperor having, however, repaUed'aM 
almost totally exterminated the invading army» 
was assassinated on bis march against the Per^ 
sians. Although the glory of the^mpir^ was 
thus retrieved, and its territories restored tQ 
*their former extent by thase illustrious peasants 
from the banks of the Danube, yet we cannot 
but suppose that it must have considerably sufr 
fered from speh scenes of war and anarchy. 
The nations on the uocihern side of the Danube^ 
from^its. source to fts entrance into the Enxine 
sea^ having become more acquainted with the 
ijwealth ofathe Homan empire, were continually 
hovering upon the frontiers,, ready to seize every 
opportunity of bursting, like a torrent,, into the 
provinces. The fate of Home, however, was 
suspended, and lier enemies held at d^liance by 
the irresistible valour and discipline of her in* 
vincible legions, under the conduct of a series 
of illustrious commanders,, as Diocletian, MaxL- 
min, Galeritts, Constantins, Chlprus, and others, 
who had been trained under these warlikq cm* 
perors,* CkacUus, Anretianos, pad Probus ; and 
who, being most of them persons of an obscure 
origin, had, by passing through all the gradar 
lions of military promotion, risen from poverty 
and obscurity to the empire of the.world. Dur* 
iii^the space of an hundred years, immediately 
preceding the reign of Constantine, the Roman 
empire exhibited a political picture of a remark- 
able and extraordinary nature, of which the pro- 
mineat features, were the frequent revolutions 
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itt die inperial comvand, with tlie tiiddeB «d- 
vkaoement, degradation, uid assaarinatioa of 
cm^roTsv tbe revolt of commanders ; aadi. opon 
the Yhoie^'tlm empire frequently a scene of 
BBarchy, and rent with intestine commotion^ 
yet presenting on evfery side a fi^mldabie and 
terrifie front to its foreign enemies. Neverthe- 
less, there h little rtocon to donbt hot the col- 
lective mass of the inhabitants enjoyed, even in 
dlls confused state, a greater share of twppiness 
than under the republican government. In the 
times of which we are now speaking, tbe inter* 
nal commotions and frequent revohitsons in the 
imperrai government, chiefly afiected tbe mili- 
fary men. They were' the actors, and they were 
tbe principal suflerers in those transactions ; tbe 
people took little part in them ; and the inroads 
of Barbarians were temporary and adventitions 
calamities: but under tbe republican govern- 
ment war was interwoven with the constitution, 
and ' almost essential to its existence. Every 
citizen was a 'soldier, aud .Rome resembled a 
camp. Hostilities were continnal; every pro- 
vince exhibited a scene of devastation and ra^ 
pine, until it obtained tranquillity by its subju- 
gation. The system of tbe senate was to keep 
the people in a state of continual warfare ; that 
hf the Emperors was to soften thoir milifary 
disposition, and they rather chose to trust 
their own safety, and that of the empire, to the 
rapport of standing armies, accustomed to their 
commands, attached to dieir persons, and r»> 
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crnited from all tlie liiflfereiit clanes of thoir 
snbjects, than to milUarj coascriptioas ofprond 
and refractory citizens. 

During the space of fifty-six yearsj atfiich 
rjapsed between tlie death of Gallieniis and the 
accession 'of Constantine to the ondirided env>. 
pire of the world, a series of warlike Emperors 
had every where repulsed the Barbarians, and 
retrieved the glory of the Roman name. The 
empire had resumed its former splendor, and 
displayed the same exterior show of power and 
graixlenr as in the first ages after the reign of 
Augustas ; hat during the last thirty-seven years 
of this period, the imperial command was in a 
divided state. Diocletian making Maximin his 
associate in the imperial dignity, those Empe* 
rors made a division of the empire^ theiormer 
governing the east, and ,the latter the west. 
This system was continued, and the divisions 
and subdivisions were multiplied, so that at one 
period the empire was governed by six Bmpe* 
tors', Constantine, Maxentius, and Maximian in 
the west, aiul Licinius, MaxinvA, and Gaieriat 
in the east. In this singnlar system each of the 
Emperors exercised the sovereign authority in , 
his own part of the empire, bttt their joint au- 
thority extended over the whole ; and all pub- 
lic edict| were issued . in the name of all the 
Emperors. This division of the empire conti- 
nued until the joint Emperors, regarding one 
another as rivals, at last became open enemies, 
and involved the empire in civil wars, which 
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Bpdodiin the devation of G^nslaadiie to jlhe 
noite^ eorereigBty of the whole, A. D. 3U6. 

That Emperor having, by his signal military 
achievements, in a scries of successful wars, and 
the sm^cessive defeats of Maxentius, and.Li'ci- 
ntus, rendered himsllf sole master of the llo- 
ntan world, turned his victorious arms against 
the hereditary enemies of Rome. Crossing the 
Danube, be ptenetrated into the inmost recesses 
of Dacia, and reduced the Goths, and other 
barbarous nations of those quarters, to such ex- 
tremities, that during the greatest part of his 
reign, no enemy durst make an attack upon the 
empire, which then enjoyed a profound tran- 
quillity, and displayed a degree of power and 
splendor unequalled since the reign of Antoni- 
nus. A'ffer this summary of events, from the 
reigo of Augustus to, that of Constantine, the 
general political and sodal state of the Romans, 
during t^t period, ia the next place claims our 
attention. 

The politick system of Rome, uivler the im- 
perial ge.vernur.ept, was singular and unprece- 
dented: and the empire might justly be defined 
a despotic monarchy under, the form of a re- 
public. The- senatorial and consular dignities 
still existed, and all the republican forms re- 
mained. ■ The offices of iEdiie, Prmtor, &c. re- 
mained as during the existence of the republic ; 
but under the imperial government those offices 
were only nominal ; and Augustus had the ad- 
dress to unite most of them in his own person^ 



& piece of policy whiefa'prdve* that consnmttafe 
jstatesman'Dot to ba^'^^a igooifaiit, how much 
maiikitid. are in Auenced by names. The greatest 
anti wisest of his successors followed ‘his esaiO- 
[^le, and also the Bmperors, who khew and con- 
sulted their own interest/affected to respect 
those republican forms: and daring the first 
ti^c of the imperial government, if the election 
of the Emperor was not made in the first-place 
by the senate, the* authority and approbation 
of that body was deemed necessary to sanction 
• tbc flection, and render it valid. In process 
of time, btfwever, the military thought them- 
selves alone entitled to the right of electitig 
their Emperors, and became the sole arbiters of 
their destiny. The Emperors were elected or 
deposed by the sole authority of the army : and 
the senate, in order to maintain at least the-ap- 
])earance of an * authority, which it no longer 
possessed, hastened to ratify those military elec- 
tions. The Praetorian guards (first arrogated 
this right ta themselves, and theit example was 
soon followed by the Legionariarf This military 
mode of election was once carried to such a 
height of extravagant and shameless effrontery, 
that the Praetorian guards having deposed and 
murdered the Emperor Alius, Pertinax disposed 
i)f the imperial dignity by public sale, exhibiting 
an instance of military usurpation and licenti- 
ousness unparalleled in the history of the world ; 
the sovereignty of the greatest and most pow- 
erfol empire that ever existed, sold by publie 
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•BBtlcn to the best brthter! The price for 
which they sol^ it to Didim Jalionas, wes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gibbon, 6250 drachmas, amount- 
ing about 2001. sterling per man. The im- 
perial constitution of Rome wa 3 entirely a sys- 
tem of military de^otism. The imperial title 
and dignity were of a military nature, and after 
die reign of Cotpmodus, the soldiery had the 
entire disposal of them, arid wese, in fact, the 
only sovereigns of the em^ite, neither the senate 
nor the people having any share in the govern- 
ment, or in the election of their £iuperors„ only 
ihe name of tlie senate seemed to*give ajegal 
sanction and constitutional validity to the mili- 
tary elections. It seems, that after popular as- 
semblies were abolisited, on the accession of Ti- 
berius, the , ostensible constitution of the impe- 
nd government was, that the Emperor should 
be elected by the senate as generalissimo of the 
whole armed ' force (of the empire; or, as the 
Homans still cajled it, of the republic; that the 
(cuale should- be the sole legislative body, but 
that the executive power should be committed to 
the Emperor. But the actual constitution was, 
that the Emperors were elected and supported 
by the military,' who were the real sovereigns, 
and the emperor their agent, exhibiting a speci- 
'men of the very worst kind of elective nidnar- 
chies : no Emperor, how great soever might be 
his virtues or his abilities, being able to main- 
tain bis standing, unless he took care to conci- 
liale the favour of the army. The Emperors 
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posMMiDg the exeeative power, with the -whole 
military force of the empiie at their dUposaT, 
set aside the le^ladTe anthority of the senate. 
Until the reiga of Adrian, the Emperors *pro- 
aiulgated their laws in tiye character of Ro- 
man magistrates, anthorised the senate : but 
Adrian constituted 'himself the fountain of the 
W; and aftef his r«gn, no't only the public 
administration,* hub alsO’ the private jurispru- 
dence of the empire} was modelled by the will 
of the’Emperori 

We hav^ already observed, that the Romans 
had, in the latter times of the republic, departed 
from those maxims which excluded persons of 
an inferior class from admission into the army. 
We have remarked, that C. Marius wss»tbe first 
who' enlisted persons of such a description, and 
that his example was follbwed by other ambi- 
tions leaders. Indeed it could hardly be sup- 
posed, that either a Sylla, a Csesar, or a Pom-' 
pey, would exclude from their 'ramies any that 
were willing, and appeared able Jlo render them 
effective service ; and, consequently, before the 
extinction of the republican system, a consider- 
able change bad, in that respect, taken place. 

After the establishment of the imperial go- 
vernment, the Emperors, as before observed, 
preferring regular standing armies, {(‘vied in 
the provinces, to military conscriptions of citi- 
zens, adopted the mode of recruiting ^m the 
lowest classes of the peojde, and admitting per- 
sons of every description to the honour of beiAj^ 



• qoalifiedUp enlist ija the. Roman legions;- antf 
also conferred on such as -enrolled themselves, 
^ privileges af Roman citizens, which, by rea« 
son of exemption it-om the tributary taxes paid 
by tlie provincials, ^d the publio donations of 
money, &c. already mentioned, were very great, 
and had been rather augmented than diminished 
nnder the Emperors.^ The annual stipend of the 
legionaries, as.fixeqby pomitian, who bad 
somewhat augmented thrir pay, was twelve 
pieces of gold, .a sum nearly equivalent 'to ten 
pounds sterling; and each legionqry sofdier, 
after twenty years service, received about an 
hundred pounds sterling, or its equivalent in 
land. 

The famous corps, called the Prmtorian guards, 
was established by Augustus for his bodyguards, 
and for lltc defence'oF the capital, liieir pay 
and perquisite^ -were double of those of the le> 
gioharies. At tirat they, consisted of about ten 
thousand men.' Of these, three coliorts were 
quartered in 'Rome, and the rest in the envi- 
rons. They weie all assembled at Rome, by 
Tiberius, and fixed in a permanent camp nnder 
the walb. Vitellius augmented their numbos to 
fifteen thousand. These Praetorian guards vvr.r(' 
recruited from the - flower of the Italian yoiith, 
until the reign of Septimius Sevems; who ca- 
jii)iiered them as a punishment for th^ murder of 
the Emperor Pertinax, and their presumptuous 
sale of the empire by public auction. Severns 
then formed a new body of Prstorian guards. 
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amouRtii^ to tbe Jiuisber of fifty - th'oauni^j * 
and composed of the best soldiers, selected out 
of every legion* That Emperor enttveased the 
pay and perquisites of tbe soldiery beyond all 
fermer example, and tau^t theni to expect, 
and finally to claim, extraordinary donatives on 
every occasion of public festivity or danger; 
Diiocletian and Moximianus dismissed the Prae- 
torian corps from t|;ieir former station of body 
guards, and called to«that duty twjo regiments 
of Illyrians, whom they named Jovinns and 
Herdhleans, as they themselves assumed the 
names of Jovius and Hercnieus; willing, it 
seems, to make their subjects believe that they 
ranked among the gods, or at least were of ce- 
lestial descent. Constantine, after hi;*victory 
over Moxentius, conceiving it to he impolitic 
to suffer the existence of !K) dangerous a corps, 
finally abolished the Prsetorian guards ; and hav- 
ing, in consequence of tlteir resistance, forced 
their fortified camp under the frails Of Rome, 
dispersed them among the troops of the pro- 
vinces. Thus was broken and dispersed that 
celebrated military corps, which had so often 
-disposed of the empire of the world. 

When we concluded our observations at the 
peripd marked by the reign of Augustus, we 
contemplated Rome in the xenith of her glory, 
•mistress of the world, tbe center of power, wealth, 
and learning, as well as of luxury and dissipation ; 
her wealth and power had scarcely any fiitiher 
t^portunily of augmentation ; but her .laxury, 
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- aHlMng^ like bw gteetneaa* it' seemed to have 
aFrived at. its .uHimate pitch, was coDsiderably 
eocressedrMdertheimpmalgoTenimeiit. Her 
citizens ae loegct'tbought of oonqaest .and pliui* 
der, but of tranqt:(j.llitj and enjoyment. Her 
warsj as already observed, were beyond compa? 
dson less frequent than under the republican 
system, and were oftener undertaken for de* 
fence than for aggrandizement df power, or ex* 
tendon of dominion. This change, from a sys> 
iem of perpetual warfare, to a love of peace, prot 
needed partly from the pacific dispositions 'of se« 
eeral of the Emperors, and the depression of the 
senate, which no longer possessed the power of 
dragging the people out to arms under the spe- 
cious pretext of asserting the glory of the re- 
public and- the majesty of the Roman people ; 
and, perhaps, most of all, from the circumstance 

the empim having nothing to gain, but much 
to lose by hostilities, the state of the surround- 
ing nations being such that the conquest of them 
could afford no prospect of gratification to the 
ambition, the avarice, and luxury of the Ro- 
mans. 

The splendid exhibitions of the Cirens were 
more pompons, and the public games were ce- 
lebrate with greater magnificence, undec the 
imperial than they bad been uDder»the repub- 
lican government ; and the triumphs of several 
of the Emperors^ especially of Vespasian, and 
bis son Titos, also those of Trajan, Prohns, and 
AanliMiy eabibited scenes of unparalleled mag- 
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jlificence. It seems to have been the policy of 
the. Emperors^ as it had formerly been of the 
senate^ to keep the restless populace in humour 
by amusing them with pompous spectaclesi 'ah'd 
indulging them with liberal donations; and' 
by embellishing the - cUy^ wMch almost c^ery 
Emperor^ whose reign was of any considerable 
duration, ornamented with some superb edilScCj 
as a permanent *fnark^of his grandeur, and of hit 
affection for the Rom^n^ people. The city was 
consequently exceedingly embellished under thier 
miperhil government. The most magniheent edi- 
fices, and other stupendous works, which have 
attracted the admiration of posterity, and of 
which the venerable ruins to this day attest the 
instability of human power and grant^cui^ were 
the works of the Emperors ; such were the. am- 
phitheatres of Nero and Titus — the triumphal 
arches — the column of Trajan — the mausoleum 
of Adrian, now the castle "of St. Angelo— the 
baths of Diocletian, and many oElicrs, which it 
would be tedious to enumerate. * During tHis 
period the city was undoubtedly ftiilarged as well 
as embellished. And as the case is in ail wealthy 
and luxurious capilais, it niuy be supposed that 
great numbers of arlizans and traders of every 
description would tlock to a place which was the 
centre of wealth and the seat of dissip^l^^l>n• 
This supposition is probable ; but, however,^ 
some suppose t'nat Re me was never more popu-. 
lous, .lor .*.,({ch extensive,' than in the 

rei : 'I Misttio.*. whicb does nOI 
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teem QompatiUe with the existing circumstances' 
of those times. This is a point, however, wtiich 
it is now impossible to determine, as historians 
have left us in the 'dark concerning those iiBpoct> 
ant.particulars, wh'de -they have told us all they 
knew, and more riian . they knew, of battles, 
sieges, rebellions, and usurpations; and filled 
their pages with narratives of slaughter and de* 
solation which disgrace human nature. . These 
things they pretend to display with as much mi* 
jiute accuracy as if they had been spectators of 
■each bloody scene, and privy to every disgrace* 
fill crime they expose to view ; white, in regard 
.to the literary, scientific/ and commercial im> 
provements of nations^ they leave us to guess 
what we can from broken hints which have ca* 
sually dropped from their pens, by reason -of 
their being in oonncction with circumstances of 
inferior magnitude, which it has pleased them 
to relate. An acquaintance with history is, how* 
ever, absolutely necessary to every one who pre- 
tends to any degree of general information and 
knowledge ot' mankind. It must be studied, 
such as it is, and we.must make the best of it wc 
cani 

An author who was contempocary with the 
Emperors Constantine, Constantius, and Jqlian, 
ha^ Igft us a striking piqture of Romiyi luxury iu 
that age. The grandees of Rome, he says, shew- 
ed their rank and consequence by the loftiness 
of their chariots, which were many of them of 
jpassj silver, curiously carved, and the trap* 
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pings of their horses and mules richly embossed 
and ornamented witli gold, and mode an ostcn* 
tatious display of their opulence in the pondeN 
;>us magniScence of their dress. Their long 
robes of purple silk floating in/tbe wind, as they 
were moved by art or accident, occasionally 
discovered their rich tonics, gorgeously em- 
broidered with the figures of hivers animals. 
The example of the nobles was followed by the 
matrons and ladies, with the wealthy plebeians, 
whose sujjierb carriages were continually driving . 
round fhe impaense extent of the city and su- 
burbs. In flue, luxury was, in the latter ages of 
the empire, carried to an extreme in Rome. 

The tragic and comic muses had remained 
almost silent since the extinction of the /{.pub- 
lic. Under the imperial government thbir places 
were occupied by licentious* farce, efleminate 
music, and splendid pageantry ; and the panto- 
mime was much in fashion among the Romans , 
of the latter ages. The spacious *apd magnifi- 
cent theatres of Rome were filled b^ three thou- 
sand female dancers, and three tbohsand singers, 
with the masters of the different chorusses. But 
the principal and most splendid amusement of 
the Roman people consisted in the frequent exhi- 
hitionwof the public games and spectacles in the 
Circus. To these may be added, the public baths, 
to which persons of all ranks had access at a very 
moderate expence.; the price' of admission not 
much exceeding one eighth of an English pen- 
ny. No other city ever afiiorded such a multipli- 
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city p( magnificent exhibitions and splendid 
amusements^ at so cheap a rate, as Rome fur- 
nished to her numerous inhabitants; «nd in no 
otfier metropolis, of the ancient or modern world, 
' Ifave luxury, dissi^iation, and ostentatious 
inde, been carried to such an height of extra- 
vagance. 

While we contemplate the unparalleled mag- 
nificence and splendor of ,Rome, and the unex- 
ampled luxury and dissipation of her inhabit- 
ants, under the imperial government, Ve can- 
not, however, but lament the declipe of learning 
during the same period. Popular assemblies 
were discountenanced by Augustus, and totally 
abolished at the accession of Tiberius. £lo- 
quen^fe) therefore, the grand object of Roman, 
as it had Yormerly been of Grecian study, lost 
its ulility and importance, and even in the se- 
nate was of little advantage to its possessor or 
to the public. Whatever forms might still ex- 
ist, the €011.^11} utirn was totally changed. No- 
thing could effected by influencuig-the minds 
of the senators, or moving the passions of the 
people, by the charms of eloquence. All was at 
the disposal of a military commander, dignified 
with the title of Imperator, or General, which 
we inuislate Emperor; a tiilc, which, among the 
Romans, literally signified GenerAllissimo, or 
Commander in Chief of the whole armed force 
oftlie republic, as ibc Roman empire was still 
.^improperly called. Eloquence having therefore 
lost its influence, the cultivation of letters was 
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no longer pursued with the sam^ avidity as for- 
merly. It wa$j indeed^ perhaps impossible to 
carry philological learning beyond the point to 
which itliad been carried in the latter tunei^of 
the^ republic, as the most ele^nt w'lifcrs among 
the moderns have not been /fble to siirpass Jibe 
compositious of Cicero, and the writers of tlte 
i^ugusian age. Roman literatiye, however^ did 
not long reij).'iin%stationary, but soon began to 
decline. During that prosperous and luminous 
period, which elapsed between the establishment 
of iheimperiiil government and the reign of M.' 
Aurelius^ th^ decline of learning, and the arts, 
was less perceptible ; for although senatqriarand 
forensic eloquence had lost power and utility, a 
taste for letters was nevertheless kept up by the 
munificence and examples of the EmppcTrs, wlio 
were most of them men of letters, and some of 
them, particularly Augustus, Adrian, AntoniuSji 
and M. Aurelius, were greojL patrons and pro- 
moters of learning. After this p^eriod, science 
and litcraiiira rapidly fell into a declining state. 
Many oi* the succeeding Emperpas were illite- 
rate peasants, who, by a train of favorable cir* 
cumstancca had, from the lowest class of peo- 
ple, been raised to the imperial purple, and held 
liunary pursuits and acquirements in low esti- 
mation. No farther progress in science had been 
made beyond the attainments of tlie Augustan 
age. The philosophy of the Chaldmans, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, chiefly 
consisted in moral observations; rules, and pre- . 
h5 
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cepts^ or in subtle questions and abstruse spe« 
culutionsy in which the human mind, alter it had 
arrived at a certain point, could proceed no far- 
ther on any fixed principles, and lost itself in 
wild conjecture, ^i'liey were not ucquainted^with 
that kind of philcSopby founded on experiment, 
by which the 'moderns have ascertained so many 
doubtful points, and made such numerous^ and 
important discoveries. Before the reign of Con- 
stantine every kind of gcience and learning liad 
sunk far below its former pitch. That Emperor, 

' however, gave great encouragement to men of 
genius, and although destitute of a literary edu- 
cation himself, made every possible eflbrt for 
: the revival of a t<aste for learning and the fine 
arts, especially the latter, of which he found a 
want for die embe'llishment of Constantinople; 
but the decline was too great to be retrieved in 
-the space of one reign, and the succeeding ages 
prO\’ecl unfavorable to thetr culture. The leigii 
^ of Constantine, however, produced, or found 
already formed, some men of exiraojdinary ta- 
lents and erudition among the Christians, parti- 
cularly the eloquent Lactantius, and the famous 
Eusebius, bishop of Cegarea, a man of uncom- 
luon erudition, as ma}' be discovered in his writ- 
ings; for in one of his works, the Prep. Eyange- 
lica, he quotes no fewer than four hupdred Creek 
Authors. In this age, the study of divinity be- 
gan to bo the prevailing taste in the literary 
world. 

The amelioration of the condition of slavery is 
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not the least pleasing subject of contcwiplatiott 
afforded by imperial Rome. It has already hcerv 
observed, that tlie general change in the j»oliiical 
and social circumstances of the Romans^ Jiad 
proved extremely favorable their slaves ; and 
that, from tiio concurrence of various causes, 
the condition of slavery was exceedingly nielio^, 
ra^ed before the extinction of the republican 
government. *i'hje same combination of causes^ 
existing in a still gre^iter extent, operated also 
with gi^ater efficacy in favor of that oppressed 
class <*Df mortals under the imperial system; as 
luxury, whTch had proved so favorable to the 
Roman slaves, still encreased ; and the pacific 
system of the Emperors, from the establishment 
of the imperrai government, until the incjprsiona 
of the Barbarians roused them to argas,* with the 
tranquillity the empire had in general enjoyed 
ffoui the acceesion of Augustus to that of M. 
Aurelius, had caused the inrilux of slaves to be* 
inconsiderable; a circumstance •which necessa*. 
rily rergclored them more valuubte, and caused 
them to be more highly prized. •1'hc republican 
ideas of the Romans, and the tributary distribu* 
tions to llie poorer class of the citizens, pre- 
cluded among the higher ranks the inclination, 
and, among the lower class the necessity of un- 
dertaking^those employments, which, among the 
moderns, are so far from being disgraceful, that 
they are' esteemed honorable ; and those oflices 
of honor aiid’emolument, which in modern couits 
are conferred on the higlier rank of subjects^ 
1 . 4 
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were, in the itiip^riul court of Rome, generally 
filled with slaves. Indeed the Emperors them- 
selves had many good reasons to prefer slaves 
befi>re Roman citizens in the offices of their 
liouse^iold. Some i of the Emperors also p,vd« 
mulgated laws in favour of that unliappy claims 
,of people. 'I'he Emperor Adrian, in particula(\ 
deprived masters, of their arbitrary power oyer 
their slaves, which they had posb'essed from the 
building of Rome to that time, and put the per- 
sons of the slaves under the protectioiv of the 
law, which is an instance, among many 'diou- 
san<ls of others, that may be adduced to prove 
ilta! nonarehicat government is generally more 
tuvbiabie U.) the lower orders of the people than 
lepublicanisixi ; for in all the boasted ages of 
(whai is'cajled) Roman liberty, no regulations 
had been made in favcor of that unfortunate race 
of mortals. who> during the whole period of the 
republican government, had been without legal 
protection. Wis have already observed, that in 
the opulent arAl luxuriant times of the republic, 
the enfrancbis^Mcnt of slaves, cither from libe- 
rality of sentiment, ostentation or iiiterested 
motives, bad become fashionable. The senate 
enacted laws for the exclusion of enfranchised 
slaves and their descendants from the. public 
offices of the state. These laws, hopevor, in 
time, became obsolete, and wTre disregarded 
under the imperial government; when enlist- 
ment into the army conferred the rights of riti- 
zeitship on persons of every description. The 
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distance Jbetween slavery and freedom gradually 
lessened, and Diocletian, the son of an. enfran- 
chised slave, and even supposed to have been 
born while bis father was in^the state of slavery, 
having enrolled himself in ^ne of the Roman 
legions, and passed through the various grada- 
tions of military promotion, seized the imperial 
pu];ple, was proclaimed Empecor by the army, 
recognized by the senate, and reigned with dis- 
tiuguislicd reputatioiLf ver the Roman world. 

The circumstance which has contributed above 
all otha^rs, to exhibit the imperial government of 
Rome to the e3’es of posterity, as the most ini- 
quitous system of tyranny, and to stigmatize 
many of the Emperors, with the epithets of the 
most sanguinary tyrants that ever clisgmeed a 
sceptre, was the frequent and cruel persecutions 
of the Christians ; but if we. examine with accu*. 
Tac}% and make a just statement of the case, 
perhaps many of the Emperors will, in some 
measure, stand exculpated in the. eye of impar-v 
tialdcci^on^ for it is to be remarked, that not- 
withstanding the cruel and unjdUft persecutions 
of the Christians, under the imperial govern- 
ment, few of the Emperors were persecutors: 
from inclination. Many of those who issued the 
most sanguinary edicts against the Christians, 
ace know^to have shewn no particular aversion 
against Christianity, or its professors ; but even 
to have frequently promoted them to offices of 
honour and emolument, until they were misled 
by. evil counsellors, who either had an aversion. 
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against the Christian doctrine^ or a personal 
piqlie against some indiEidiials of that religion. 
This was the case with Valerian, who, in the 
ropiinencement of his reign, was particularly 
favorable to the C|[^)ristians, and advanced many 
of them to the most honorable and lucrative em- 
ployments, until on the inroads of Sapores, king 
ofPersia, into the Roman provinces, he sufF€;red 
himself to he persuaded by designing priests^and 
irariguing courtiers, that^.all the calamities which 
the empire suffered, and with which it wavs threat- 
ened, proceeded from the vengeance of life gods 
for suffering a sect of people to ex'ist who were 
the professed enemies of their worship. This 
was commonly the lure by which the pagan 
priests drew the Emperors into the snare, and 
working upon their superstitious prejudices, in- 
stigated them to sjinction, by their authority, 
those persecutions which they themselves had 
projected. • 

^ If tl»e persecutions raised against the Chris- 
tians were traced to their original iour^ce, they 
might, iindouMcdly, be ascribed to three prin- 
cipal causes ; the private piques and jealousies 
of persons in power, or such as wished to be 
so ! the artful suggestions of the pagan priests, 
and otiters interested in the support of pjiga- 
iiism ; and, lastly, the superstition of ^he people. 
It requires no very extensive reading, nor a very, 
wide sphere of observation, to trace the opera-^ 
tion,and calculate the eflfects .of these causes. 
Every one who is iu a moderate degree ac-^ 
0 
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quainted . with the history of courts and ebuf- 
tiers, knows the jealousies o^ favorites, and of 
candidates for favor, and the means they fre* 
(juentl}^ make use of to mlienate the mind oT the 
great ^personage on whom^their hopes depend, 
from all such as they know to be their rivals, or 
suspect of any design of becoming such. Wljcn 
{l^rsons of il^is description saw Chiistians ad- 
vanced to offices, which they themselves desired 
to fill, and could find no ground of accusation, 
either of treason or misconduct, against them, 
they woulci naturally have recourse to their last 
expedient, and accuse them of impiety, as enr- 
inies and contemners of the gods of the empire; 
Snell was the conduct of the Bjibylonian cour- 
tiers in regard to Shadrach, Mesheeli, and 
Abednego, and of the Persians towards Daniel* 
The first, when they perteived the three men 
almve mentioned to be in favor with Nebuchad- 
nezzar, endeavoured to cfTcct their destruction 
by accusing; them to that prince^of not worship- 
ping the goiU that he worshi|med, and of re- 
fusing to adore the image whifn he had erected; 
and the latter, from similar motives, impeached 
Daniel of disobedience to the king’s command. 
Everyone, who, by reading or observati n:, is 
acquainted with court intrigues, will easily per^i* 
ceivc tlmt the Babylonians did not accuse the 
three favorites from any motives of religion. 
Some of them, perhaps, had as liltio veneraiioa 
for the image in the plain of Dura, as those Jews 
themselves had. The true reason was, the fuvo^ 
l6 
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and influence they had with the motiarchi and 
the honor to wh^ch they saw them advanced. 
In like manner th^ grandees of Persia did not 
impcfach Daniel of contempt for the king’s com- 
mand from any extraWdinary respect they theiif- 
aelves*had for it^ but to procure his destructioni 
which they found themselves unable to effect by 
any other means ;*aud if we reason from the 
analogies of moral experience, we may safely 
presume, that, under the R\>iiian Emperors, per- 
oecuiions were sometimes excite J or promoted 
by persons wholly indifferent to religious mat- 
. ters, but not indifferent to the honors and emolu- 
ments to which they saw their rivals in power 
and favor advanced. When those rivals hap- 
pened be be Christians, as was often the case, 
uadermaDy\)f the Pagan Emperors, those jea- 
lous candidates for fnVor and promotion, when, 
they could not otherwise ruin the individual, at- 
tacked the profession in imitation of the Baby- 
lonian and Persjan courtiers of a more early pe- 
riod. ^ 

It is easy to conceive how much the priests of 
a pompous and ceremonious religion were inter- 
ested in the support of a system which procured 
thei. • honor, emolument, and irj^fliuence. The 
priests of paganism could not but sec the ghi- 
dual encroachment? which Christianity Ivas mak- 
ing upon that system on which their cr^edit and 
fortune depended. They could not fail of per- 
ceiving the decrease in the numbi^r of their vo- 
mriesand offerings, the diminution of their ere- 
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dit, and, in line, all the evUs which menaced 
ihcir declining religion. Thl philosophers alsQ 
foresaw^ in tfee overthrow ortheif systems,' the 
destruction of their crcdiU fiCnd the extinction 
df their fame. ’Their intfrests coincided with 
those of the priests, and the views of both were 
' secoF^ded by all that numerous tribe of aitizans,^ 
Md others concerned in the embellishments of 
their temples, of which we have a striking in<» 
stance in the |conduc*t of Demetrius, the silver- 
smith of Ephesus. Paganism was a splendid, 
pompous, §nd ceremonious religion; Calculated 
not only to strike the eyes and impose on the 
minds of the vulgar, but also to attacli a verj 
considerable number of mcuof talent ahd inge- 
nuity to its interests and support. The Humber 
and magnificence of its temples, the superb sta- 
tues of its gods, and the curious and costly uten<^ 
sils used in its sacrifices and ceremonies, gave 
employment to numbers of ingenious artisant, 
and its frequent and splendid i^tivals afforded 
an agreeable entertainment to populace. It 
is, therefore, no wonder that a numerous body 
of people, throughout the whole empire, should 
he ready to support a system from whence they 
derived so many advantages, and desirous of 
de[Trossing a religion which threatened its over- 
throw. Of all this interested assemblage, the 
priests formed the van, and seized every oppor- 
tunity of kindling the flames of persecution, 
when any disaster, as, pestilence, famine, 'or 
successful war, afflicted or menaced the empire* 
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On these occasioi^s they never failed to ascribe 
the public calami tifes to the progress of Christ!- 
anity^ and td perkiade the Emperors that the 
wratli of the gods vcouid be appeased only by 
the blood of the Christians. The representa- 
tions of the priests^ seconded by a numerous 
body of personsj of diderent descriptions, inter- 
ested in the support of Paganism,- could not fsitl 
of operating on the minds of the Emperors^ se- 
veral of whom had, by mifitary iperit, intrigue, 
or usurpation, been raised from indigence and 
obscurity to the imperial purple, •^ ih \ knew 
their own standing to be exceedingly precarious. 
The superstition of the people may also justly be 
supposed to have contributed to excite a spirit of 
intoler^ce and persecution against a sect of 
men, who were represented to them by their 
priests as the persons who, by their contempt 
of the gods, drew down the wrath of heaven, 
upon the whole empire. It requires only a very, 
little knowledge of the effects of superstition,, 
upon vulgar minds, to conceive that sjitch no- 
tions, inculcated V their priests, would excite 
the public voice against the Christians, as long 
as paganism continued the established and pre- 
dominant religion of the empire. U appears, 
on perusing the histories of the different perse- 
cutions, that many of the governors of Amities and 
provinces were compelled by popular fury to 
carry the laws, enacted against the Christians, 
into execution more rigoi:ou8ly than they would 
Otherwise have done. 
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Thus it appears, that different causes concurred 
to produce those persecutions wluch filled the 
calendar with martyrs, and^eojded heaven with 
saints. The Supreme andtali-wise Being had, in 
thejnysterious dispensatrSns of hiti providence, 
ordained that the cruelty of wicked and*uncon- 
scientious men should bring into light the con* 
.rage and fortitude of his faithful worshippers, and 
shew that ali the power and policy of mankind, 
combined against Christianity, should only tend 
to demonstrate the feebleness of nil human ef- 
fofls acting in opposition to the Divine will.* 
The blood of the martyrs was like seed sown in 
a fertile soil; and the number of Christians 
rapidly encreased, notwithstanding the bavock 
made among them by persecutors, {n^be lattet, 
part 6f the third century the chuEch had enjoy* 
ed a long repose from persecution, and during 
this period of tranquillity had begun to grow 
opulent and conspicuous* The clergy had al* 
ready begun to learn the art of exchanging their 
spiritual Iherchandize for the ^mporal riches of 
those who were under their direction, and some 
of the prelates lived in splendor and opulence, 
as appears from the case of Paul, of Samosata. 
The Christians had lived in tranquillity, and 
enjoyed ali the privileges of the other Roman 
subject^ during the space of forty years, and 
were exceedingly favored by the Emperor Qio* 
cletian, when a storm burst over their heads 
'Ivhich seemed to threaten the entire extinction 
of Christianity. Its professors had grown so nu- 
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mero^Bj and Were so much favored by that Em- 
^ peror^ that the^whae mass of the interested ad^ 
Jierents and sujpiport^* of Paganism were alarm- 
, ed^at the increasing prevalence of a religion^ 
. which threatened its overthrow, and loudly called, 
upon the Emperor to averts by the extermination 
of the Christians, the vengeance of the gods 
ready to be poured nipcm the empire for tolerat- 
ing the professed despisers of their worship. 
The Emperor,, altliougli he^had passed his life 
in camps, and was little versed in the principles 
\iad tendency of religious systems, was at first 
decidedly averse to intolerant measures. It is 
asserted by several historians, that the infernal 
project was, during six months, in agitation, 
.before liocpuld be prevailed upon to give it the 
sanction of the imperial authority. The impor- 
tunities of the priests/ and the solicitations of 
their abettors, grew daily^ more pressing ; but 
the Emperor resisted {hem along time with in- 
flexible firmness, 'and could not, without hoiror^ 
look forward to the consequences of lefiing loose 
the blood-bounds 6f persecution against so great 
a number of his. uiioficndiiig subjects. Maxi- 
mian, whom he had made his colleague in die 
imperial dignity, had already consented to the 
solicitations of the enemies of Christianity, and 
Diocletian thus reluctantly signed bloody 
edict. It was not long before the horrid cxecu-. 
tion began to take place, and every species of 
cruelty which the infernal spirit of persecution 
could invent was exercised upon the professors, 
of that religion. This was the most rigorous^ 
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persecution the church had ever experienced ; 
and it is supposed that a Renter number of 
Christians suffered martyrdoJ in this than in all 
the other persecutions. E^ilain was the .only 
jvovince of the empire tljfit was free from its 
eflccts. In this country tijo Christians ^ound 
tranquillity and protection under the equitable 
g^jvernment of Constanlius Cblorus, father of 
the great Coihtantinc^ who^ although a Pagan^ 
was decided!}^ avcrs^ to every kind of intoler- 
ance in religious matters^ it being with him a 
fixed principle, that considering the variety of 
opinions concerning the most acceptable mode 
of worshipping the Supreme Being, gll mei|i 
being the children of one common Father, 
every one had an indisputable right to render his 
homage to the Universal Parent in. tfie manner 
be himself thought the bes4;. This just and libe- 
ral turn of mind in that Emperor afforded pro- 
tection to the Christians in that part of the em- 
pire which was under Ifis immediate government, 
until Clpiisfantine^ his son, having acquired the 
entire dominion of the west, wifli Lucinius, his 
colleague, in the east, issued at Milan their fa- 
mous edict of universal liberty of conscience, 
which immediately put a stop to the horrors of 
persecution in every part of the Roman world. 
At this remarkable period of the history of th^ 
churcli, we may pause a while in order to pre-* 
pare for the contemplation of a new' and extrft- 
ordinary display of Divine Providence in the 
triumph of Christianity. 


I am, Sir, &C| 
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^TTER XIII. 

,S1». 

Our observation s^re now to be directcil lo 
new and interesting scene, which began to be 
opened in the world, by the estsiblishment of 
Christianity in th6 Roman empire. 

When we contemplaie the new and extraordi- 
nary aspect pf human affairs at that tnomeiitous 
crisis, we cannot but consider the age oV*Con- 
Btantine, as a distinct and most important periotl 
in the history, both of the Roman empire and 
of the* Christian religion. The reign of that 
Emperor forms the line of demark ation between 
the Pagap and the Christian world, between the 
predominance of that system of I'ol^ lheisin and 
idol-worship, which had, during so many ag^es, 
disgraced the reason and obscurtrd the under- 
standing of man, anci the triumph of Christian- 
ity, which hits ever since, in a more or less lu- 
minous manner, shed its benii^n and' irradiatini*; 
influence on thb human intellect. It m«ny be 
asserted beyond all possibility of contradiction, 
that the reign of Constantine has, by the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, acquired a more ex- 
tensive and lasting influence over the moral con- 
dition of mankind, and the general ideas of the 
mind, in all succeeding ages, than thtit of 
any other monarch who has ever appeared on 
the political theatre of the world. The Roman 
empire, which Constantine governed, when in 
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the acin6 of its greatness, is how no wore ; and 
the city of ConstantinopleJwhich he founded, 
in order to perpetuate the his reign, is * 
now in the hands of a peo^ wlio are eneQiies to 
,the religion he so assiduously exerted himself to 
establish,' aud who, in his days, were tw nation 
totally unknown ; but, in the establishment of 
^Christianity, he has erected to his own memory 
a monument) more* durable than brass or mar- , 
ble, a fabric which will never full to ruin, and 
whi«h experience shews, that no human efforts 
caa overturn. 

V • 

Wilholit entering into tedious details, it suf- - 
£ces, in a general view of the occurrences of 
this important leign to observe, that Constan- 
tine, receiving intelligence of the sickness of 
Constantius Chlorus, his father, ^ooTt tbisjoui* 
ney, or rather made hi^ escape from Nicome- 
dia, where he then redded with Galerius, and 
travelling with extraordinary speed, arrived at 
York just in time to glose the. eyes of his dying 
paregt, and to receive his last instructions, in 
which he is said to have exjv6rted him to rule 
with justice and clemency, and to have pariicu- 
Ihrly reconunended to his protection the injured 
and oppressed Christians. Constantins 1>einig 
dead, Constantine was immediately proclaimed 
Kmperyr by tiie soldiery at York; where, hav- 
ing received the imperial purple, and performed 
the fiuienil rites, and the apotheosis of his de- 
ceased father, according to the Pagan custom, 
he set out for Gaul. It is inconsistent with our 
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preseot purpose to attempt a particular detail 
of the circuuistaulLes which concurred tojuake 
Constantine sole nraster of the Homan world. 
Historians have cir^inistanliaily related his sig- 
nal victory over M^xentius, near the Milviaii 
bridge, without the gates of Home; the" two 
civil wsirs between him and Licinius ; the great 
battle of Adrianoploj where Constantine is said to 
have performed prodigies of valour^ unexampled 
In the annals of military exertion and achieve- 
ment^ and in their full extent, as related by 
historians, the avowed enemies of his fortune 
and his fame, absolutely incredible; the siege 
af Byzantium ; the forcing of the passage of the 
Hellespont; and the final defeat of Licinius at 
the battle of Chrysopolis, now Scutari, on the 
*=coa8t oT Asia Minor, opposite to Constantino- 
ple. These are events^ of which no one is igno- 
rant who has perused the narratives of the histo- 
rians of that age. 

The motives \yhirh induced Constantine to 
embrace and estcblish Christianity, after he had 
waded through of blood to the sovereignty 
of the world, are variously delineated by differ- 
entwriters, and merit, in an eminent degree, ihe 
attention of the historian and th.c moral philoso- 
jpber. It is, indeed,. extrcmely difficult at this 
distance of time, todevelope the motives which 
induced him to take so decided a step ; yet iVoin 
general existing circumstances, accurately exa- 
mined, and justly estimated, wc may, pcriiaps, 
form conjectures amounting to the highest dc- 
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gree of probability, and fallinff but little sfaprt of 
certainty. I 

It liRs ever been the gemral opinion, that a 
conviction of the divine twtb of the Christian 
seligV>n was the motive, ^hich impelled Coo* 
stantine to embrace its doctrines, and td esta- 
blish Christianity under the sanction of the im- 
perial authority. However,* Mr. Gibbon, and 
some other writers of these latter times, seem 
willing to excite a ^uscipion, that inducements 
of a political nature might have determined him 
in fSvour of that extraordinary measure. With*- 
out pretending to investigate the secret move- 
ments of the mind of a prince who reigned 
fourteen hundred and seventy years ago, a vari- 
ety of circumstances authorize us spiestion 
the propriety of 'Mr. Gibbon’s* supposition. 
That elegant writer imagines, that Constantine, 
reflecting on the ungovernable disposition of the 
Romans, and the precarkfus tenure of the impe- 
rial purple, and observing at the same time thc^ 
peaceable* manners of the Christians, might have 
supposed, that by establishing Christianity, the 
bloody revolutions, which bad brought so many 
of the Emperors to an untimely death, might in 
a great measure be prevented ; and that by at- 
taching the Christians to his interest, he might 
claim tl#e sovereignty of the empire by divine 
right for himself and his descendunts, in imita- 
tation of the kings of Judah, who had, by that 
title, so long preserved the crown in the family 
of David \ while the kings of Israel, who held 
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the epvereigaty. hy rapular fevor, had frequently 
' experienced the sane fate as the Ront'an £m> 

’ peroxsy whose powernike theirs, was founded on 
popular, or rather oqrmilitary election and 8up« 
port, .in favor of thi& supposition, Mr. Gihbon- 
haranghes, with his usual floridity of style, and 
fertility of imagination, ns a person in love with 
his own conjectures \ and supposes the Cbristiaa 
, orators, among whom Lactantius has the most 
doquent, reprjesenting to . Constantine that he 
would be the David of the Romans, and by the 
^aim of Divine right, lay in bis-famijy the foun- 
dation of an empire to be transmitted to his 
latest posterity. Impartial candor must, how- 
ever, confess, that the existing circumstances of 
(he Ro.mai\ empire in that age, were not such 
as authorize un opinion that Constantine em- 
braced the Christian rdigion frOtn. any political 
motives or inducements of a temporal nature ; 
for, notwithstanding the eloquent but romantic 
reasoning of Mr. 'Gibbon, the disadvantages of 
such a measure,'' considered in a political view, 
overbalanced the advantages. At Constantine’s 
accession, and during the whole time of his 
reign. Paganism was the religion of a vast ma- 
iofiiy of the empire, and a far greater part of 
feantlflitary strength lay among the Pagans than 
pmong the Christians. According to (be com- 
putation made by Mr. Gibbon himself, the num- 
ber of Christians in Constantine’s reign, did not 
exceed one twentieth part of the inhabitants of 
the empire; a calculation which affords very 
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lilUe ground to suppose that t^ EmperOr should..' 
think of embracing and estabuhing Christianityv 
in order to render his sover^ntj more secure. 
It is even a circumstance twt must excite the 
ivonder of posterity, that^p revolt of the Pa> 
gans took place in consequence of ' this rehtark- 
able change ; and that expiring Paganism, with 
so vakt a superiority of strength on its side, 
made not onh single struggle to avert its im- 
pending fate. It is qertainiy a phsenomenon in 
the history of tiie Roman empire, which cannot 
be accounted for by any remarks that history 
Enables us to make on the conduct of mankind 
on any similar occasions, and which can hardly 
be ascribed to any other cause under Divine 
* Providence, than the entirely despotip state of 
the Roman government, the greatnnilitary re- 
putation of the Emperor, the inviolable attach- 
ment of the soldiery to him during his life, and 
the extraordinary respect* which they had for 
his memory after his death.- We cannot omit 
to rerntyk, •aliat the very supposftion that Con-, 
siantinc expected, by estahlishhlg the Christian 
religion, to reign by the title of Divine right; 
and to perpetuate that claim in his family can 
hardly imply less than bis conviction of the Di- 
vinq authority of that religion, in consequence 
of which, he might expect from lieaven that 
support, which his establishment of Christianity 
was not in the least calculated to procure him 
from his Pagan subjects, in whom the principal 
strength of bis empire consisted. 
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* ‘■il!%e’ celebrated iriticn of Constantise,- which 
l^'is said to bam seen in his march against 
MibtentiiiSj and wVich, in connection with his 
sahs^uent dream, In generally believed to have 
been the principal cause of his conversion, was 
a reatTact^ and not a religions fiction ; that cir- 
cmnstaace alone is sufficient to determine the 
question, and to silence all the arguments qf 
those who would insinuate that'* he embraced 
Christianity from temporal.motivcs. It is, per- 
haps, as curious a piece of history as any re- 
covded in the annals of the world, and me rits, 
in the highest degree, the attention of the critic 
:and the philosopher. 

We are informed that Constantine, being in 
Gaul, -was invited by the senate and citizens of 
Rome to undertake a war against M'laxentius, 
who ruled in a tyrannical manner the capital and 
the province which constituted his part of the 
empire. Constantine, on receiving this invita- 
tion, which he probably had solicited, immedi- 
ately began his march towards the ca'pitaj of the 
world. His trodps consisted of veteran soldiers, 
Blit w^re far inferior in number to those he knew 
Maxentius weuld bring against him. He was 
marching against an enemy, from whom, ao-^ 
cording to the rules of war among the rival Em- 
perors and generals of Rome, he was„in case of 
defeat, to expect no mercy. The eiuerprize in 
wlsich he was engaged was of tlie most hazardous 
Bature, and the object of singular magnitude 
and importance. The poiQt to be determiiiecl 
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.vat, whether he should be sole ]Smperort<f ttle^. 
west, or be* expelled from tha part of the em- 
pire already under his dominmn, (tid amhttioa 
prompted him to make thmrial. One of* our 
eqclesiastical historians 6xe/ on this critical pe- 
riod of Constantine’s life, to delineate the Mate 
of his mind respecting religious matters,4lris 
id^as of the nature of the Supreme Being, aiid 
his reflections V>n hb providential government 
and absolute dispos^ ^f all things; as also on. 
the mode of worship the most acceptable to 
Him.* The delineation is curious and interest- 
ing, and although merely conjectural is. not im- 
probable. He says, that Constantine, meditat- 
ing pn his perilous enterprise, the superior force 
be had to contend with, and the great imcer- 
tainty of success, began to make sesious reflec- 
tions on the Divine Providance, and the suiiet- 
natural interposition of some great and nnscen 
power, which has the disposal of hnman afiairs ; 
observing, at the same time, that most of the 
Emperors Vho adhered to the Worship of that 
multifarious plurality of gods tf^ch tlie PagaU 
world adored, had come to a tragical end ; buf 
that his father, Constantins, who' it appears had, 
like the philosophers, been rather a deist than 
an idoiator, always worshipped one 'Only Su- 
preme Being and Sovereign of the universe, 
through whose all-powerful support he had been 
invariably successful in his undertakings. - In 
consequence of these reflections, says the histo- 
rian, Constantine being in extreme uncertainty 
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. ebd, the £ost acceptable manner, of wor- 
^^pping him, Soured but Ibe anxiety of his 
S09I before* the Lord of the universe, calling 
him to witness sincerity of his hearty and 
heseecbifvg'bim to enlighten his mind id regard 
to^the right manner of invoking bis protection 
.and assistance, .whether thfough the medium 
of a plurality of divinities, according to*the 
established rules of Paatfd worship, or as one 
eternal and undivided Unity, in confoi;mity to 
the doctrines of the Christian religion. « These 
^e ingenious coujectures, but they arc only 
conjectures ; the propriety of them may, how- 
ever, be examined, and the investigation merits 
the attention of the contemplative observer, who 
delights tp trace the causes and consequences of 
great events, and to develope the operations of 
the human mind. 

In the precarious situation in which Constan- 
tine then stood, on the point of deciding a con- 
test of such importance, on the i^uc of which 
^liis all depelided, it is not difficult to conceive 
tliat he must have revolved in his mind reflec- 
tions of .a serious natwrh ; and as it was the cus- 
tom among Pagans, more, I believe, than among 
modern Christians, to look up for Divine assist- 
ance, it is not improbable that the different, 
and indeed totally opposite opit&ons of the 
Christians and Pagans, relative to supernatural 
things, might excite some doubt in the mind 
of a thinking man who found himself in a situa- 
tiqa so much needing the protectioit of heaven^ 
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wilhoiit knowing in woat it ; i'Sw 

it is,ez^emely pYdbkfile'that SdnttStrfincf, and 
many other Ppg:aiis of that aUh'dngtr not 
convinced of the truth of C^stiantiyj diadjmt 
little confidence ih the god^ they %’orshijip'ed; 
and b^gan shrewdly to stispect that^the vAde 
aystem of Peganism was nothing i^ore tbnn.an 
imposition on the minds of men: In that eritt>> 
cat period, whan Paganism was on the decline; 
and rapidly losing dredit, and Christianity not 
yet established, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the minds of men must have been much agita- 
ted in regard to religious subjects. On a survey 
of the existing circumstances of that age, we 
may without hazard conclude this to have been 
the case, unless we can suppose the nature and 
composition of the human mind, a^that time; 
to have been essentially different from what wei 
experience it to be in our days, and -from what 
it has been in every age, when matters of extra- 
ordinary importance, whether rejigious or polj'- 
tical, have ^een in an unsettled state. On th^i. 
one han^ they saw a system wi)»eh, from time 
immemorial, had attracted the veneration of 
mankind falling into disrepute, except among ita 
priests and other interested adherents. They 
disocoered that this system could give no satis-^ 
factory solution to that grand ' problem, . the 
most important, the most difficult, and tbo 
most itneresting of all others, whether death 
be a total extinction of being, -or only a pas- 
sage to a future state of existence. ^ On the 
other Iiand, they saw- a new religion sprung up- 
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^.frapire dj^etricByy opj^ite to the an- 
ajstein ; a\religipn. which inculcated infi- 
l^itefy more'lBini|wns ^id mtionid ideu of the 
nature and atteibotM of the Supreme, Being,, and 
«f ,^e religiopB and mo^ duties of mahi than 
'Paganism had ever given ; and which, above 
all, profess^ to solve the great problem of the 
jfotureand fid^ destiny of the human race,4>y 
feaching that .the present life is only a state of 
probaUbu, that all manifind are destined to a 
future apd far more perfect stote of being ; and 
i^at. all, without distinction, must, appear at the 
j^r of the a^eroal Judge, to give an account of 
their conduct in this probationary {state of ex- 
4stence,;and receive the reward du^, ;tp, their 
worfs. ''The solution of this 
problem, which had so long bafflcd^ij^R^ 
of human reason, led to the unravelling of many 
ethers, which had, exercised the genius, and 
eluded the' researches of the greatest philoso- 
phers of every, age. The existence of all, under 
the goverpQin!!^ of a Being infinitely wise, pow- 
erful, and good, was easily accounted for on this 
principle of the probationary nature of this state 
of mortal existence, and the remuneration of 
morid good, with the punishment of moral evil 
in a .future state, where all the seeming disor- 
der of things here below shall terminate. Tbp 
Christian revelation unravelled those intrica^ 
and difficult. problems, to which all the genius 
andrleairDing.of philosophers could give no satis- 
factory solution, and it laid clum to Divine au- 
thority to sanction its doctrines. The Pagans' 
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ha^ wen the constancy, tbe'foriiti^e, and eftSSi, 
the cheerfulness with which ^e Chnstians st^ 
fered the most ernel tortures tot their reli^a ; 
a circnihstapee for which t£ey vferc nnable.to 
account, and which they yould have deemed 
incredible, had they not been eye>wttaesi^. 
The thinking part of the Pagan world conid not 
but be struck with the contemplation of so won- 
derful a moral tphacnomenon, and began to think 
that there might be something in Christianity 
with tvliicli they were unacquainted. It is not 
possible to fix a more interesting period in the 
history of the human mind, than the fourth cen- 
tury, comprizing nearly that portion of time 
which elaj^'d between the commencement of 
the i^reat persecution undew Diocletim and 
Max^minian, td the total abolition of Paganism 
in the reign of 'Theodosius the Gfofit. Punhg 
the whole of this period/but more e8pfictti% 
^uiinjg the reign of Constantine, the Rdiaah 
world was fluctuating between two i^gtous 
8y^tems, fliametriCally opposite ,to' each mtmr'; 
for it must be observed, that al^ngh Cbristiifm- 
ity was the religion of the imperial court, 
the time of Constantine, except in the shbA 
reign of Julian, yet tlie majority of the Pebp^ 
continued Pagans till the reign of Theodosih^. 
It must, above all, he considered, that the ques-. 
lion which agitated the minds of men in those 
days, was not merely concerning philosophical 
opinions, like those disputes which exercised 
.the reasoniqg faculUes of the learned And ing<^^ 
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.tbe^f i^cdiqg Bg^; por .concerning 
forms ipid ceremonies, anbojrdioate doctrines^ 
verbal difference^ and such other noorcssen- 
. tiak’^ as hare excu^ the cavils of theologians 
hi latter tioics. . The question related' to ^cssCb- 
tials,* to fundajtnental doctrines and ideas ; and, 
in fine, to matters of the utmost importance to 
mankind. In tlfis finctunting .and uncertain 
state of the human understanding, in regard to' 
the most serious .and interesting concerns of the 
species, it may with great probability be sup- 
|M>sed, that a man of a vigorous ii^ellect. Ilk* 
X^stontine, who, althbugh he had been much 
more instructed in tactics than philosophy, pnd 
.was tutored by experience in an elevated station, 
Spust haje sontetimes reflected on subjects of 
auch singular Importance, both political 
find moral view. Ke could not heeri ap 
nnobservjljig spectator of what was going for* 
ward ip, the world, and of the revolution which 
was taking piac% in the ideas of mankind. His 
circumstances Mn thip, momentous h^isis of his 
affairs, when al^ut to dispute the possession of 
jlie.wprld, the importance of the contest, and 
the magnitude of the object, were sufficient to 
bxcite reflection, and to induce a person so cir* 
cumstanced to look up to a. power possessing an 
unlimited control over all mundane events. 

When we contemplate the critical situation of 
Constantine in the point of time alluded to, and 
presume to hazard a conjecture on the state of 
his mind, as influenced by such a combination 
of' circumstances, wc must allow this delinca* 



constaHttne's tisiov. diir 
tion oF it, given by historian8,fto b(i perfectly' 
consistent with probability, ahtt extremely ap« ‘ 
propriate to %ach a character, in- %ach a sitna« ' 
tion ; and in this critical hifment the miracn- 
loDs event of that Emperor's celebrated visioip' 
is said to have happened, which, Althouglt it 
lias obtained general credit through a long snr- 
cession of ages^ has of late been called in ques- 
tion by several histo{ians and critics : especially 
by the enemies of Christianity, with whose te- 
nets its* authenticity is incompatible. 

Every uirpumstance in the life of so conspi- 
cuous a character as Constantine must be inter- 
esting. The singular and important event which 
is supposed to have determined the conduct of 
that Emperor, in what lias. had the mo^t de- 
cided influence on the condition of mankind iti 
all succeeding ages, merits an^a pre-emitient de- 
gree, the attention and examination of potiterityi - 
It is difiicult, it is perbupsimpessible/ either to- 
ascertain the reality of the factor to'provedta''^ 
fiction, writh snfch force of evidente as to sileneer 
all objections. All that can be4R>ne is to bring' 
forward to distinct insp^tioh the circumstances* 
and arguments which seems to stamp the marke* 
of authenticity upon the relation'^ as wdl 4ui>ilieE4» 
which appear to diminish its credibility'. Everjr^ 
one must^from the examination of cheuttistiBnoer 
and appearances, draw his own. conclusions re- 
specting the- authenticity of this extraordinary 
naA-ative, which, in substance, is thus related. 
Constantine being on his march tottrards Roitfe/ 
m4 
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md re«olvuig in^is mind the hitzardous natnra 
pi bh ^nterpriae; and the mysterious dispensa* 
tion 4>f the Djvine Providence, and folly con>> 
viiK^ of the alhc^ptrolling power of'an Omni* 
potent Being, whose name he knew not how |o 
iavtolre, and whose favor he knew not how to 
ask, discovered in the air the figure of a -resplen- 
dent cross, with tins inscription legibly consgi- 
enous : In hoc siguo vinces. ** By‘ this sign thoo 
shalt overcome.” Both l^p'and his army were 
astonished at the sight ; hut not knowing how 
to interpret the celestial omen, and finding no 
sadsfactory assurance from the estahlidied rulei 
of Pagan interpretation, be ttill remained in the 
utmost agitation of mind, between hope and 
fear, between faith and unbelief. However, it ia 
addeJ, d^t^o the succeeding night Christ him- 
self iq^ieaied to the .Bmperor in bis sk^p, dis- 
fdagring before hss eyes the same triumphant 
hennev of the crosa which he had seen in the air 
. the dephafore, and unequivocally promised him 
dm idetoiy over Ida antagonist, under jts aus- 
pieaa* ConataMine immediately adopted the 
ewoMea Ina standard, and caused its figure to be 
engraten en the shields of his soldiers ; and it 
ikia certain, that the laharura, or cross, with the 
hsyaterioaa monegFam, expressive of the name of 
Christ, iielofcd in a sort of crown, and placed 
OB the top, was used as the imperial standard, 
'both during the reigns of Constantine and of hie 
SBhcemprs. After this miraculous vision- -4|d 
Constantine, full of confidence, marched 
tetinpittiio capital of the world, and at the very 
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gfttei Borne gained that ^nal victory br^r 
h^entios, which ended in t^ destruction of 
the tyrant, and placed the conqueror above aQ 
opposition. The success ofIConstantine is.oer- 
tyin, however doubtful the miracle, preceding it 
may be esteemed. • 

Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, an historian of 
gjeat and deMryed celebrity, and general^ 
esteemed of (mimpeacbable veracity, a mim pf 
extraordinary erndifi^,and an intimate confidant 
of Constantine, is the author of this narrative ; 
and wsserts, that he had the rdation of that es* 
traordinar/ circumstance from the Emperm^a 
own month, in private conversation : so far the 
history seems to bear such a stamp of antbenti-- 
city as 'few historical relations can boast. Few 
historians can produce such respectable aathoiity* 
for what they relate. . 

But after examining the affirmative side qf 
the question, if we turn to*tbe reverse it willap> 
pear that Eusebius related the circumstance soque 
years after the death of Constantine, when he 
could neither attest the .truthe*nor expose thp. 
falsehood of the story. This circumstance, si^ 
least if the narrative of Eusebius gave the 
intelligence of Constantine’s vision, diminishpi 
very much its credibility ; for it would, indeed^ 
be very strange if diat Emperor had,never men* 
tinned so extraordinary an incident to any other 
person. 

But are those who call in question the vera* 
city of Eusebius certain that the public were not 
informed of that extraordinary vision before that 
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upderteok to transmit t]be paHicularsof it 
,^>]^§terity ? &oes it not rather seem that the 
jTaci^ba^ been published, ar^d had acquired ^ge- 
neral jiotdrietj be^re Eusebius wrote his narra- 
tive? The whole circumstance appears to have 
Wen of such a natut'e as to be incapable of edn- 
cealtnent. It is represented as having been vi- 
:sible to the whole army, composed of a mixed 
number of Christians and Pagans ; and hc*is 
said to have consulted the Pagan priests and 
soothsayers,, as ' well as ifne Christian divines, 
Concerning the meaning of the mysterious omen. 
We.aretold that the Christians, whom he con- 
sulted on the subject of this celestial prodigy, 
having promised hiiii certain victory under the 
invincible banner of the cross, he caused the 
iaharom ^to be made, which he adopted for his 
military stcTndard. If this be a just representa- 
tion of the case, tbe'^thing was of such a nature 
that it could not fail of being publicly known 
and talked of. Indeed it seems as if it had not 
been a fact pf pretty general notoriet;^ Eusebius 
durst not have^ventured to impose upon thq 
vrorld ^romantic a tale, especially in connec- 
tion with circumstances of so public a natqrc, 
and so open to investigation; iliat supposing it 
to have been fictitious, at must have bepn soon 
exploded and ridiculed, both by Pagans and 
intelligent Christians. 

It appears, however, from pretty good bisto- 
Tical evlilence> that the lalprum was not adopted 
hy Constantine, as his military standard, until 
many years after this event. Cemstantine nolt 
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being yet sble Eikiperor, be nught, probably^ fo 
some fbrticular reasons^ think it^not proper^'to 
make aiiy alleraiion in the military ensigns of 
the empire. Without attenfpting* ta fix thp ex« 
t^ct time \rhen the labaruih was ^rst brought 
into use as the imperial standard^ unbiassed 
reason must* perceive, and candid impartiality 
ipust confess, that this is noyt an affair of sucif 
importance a^to be of any weight in estimatmg 
the authenticity of the histor}* in question ; for 
when*thc government of the empirh was divided 
amcfng a plurality of Emperors, it would have 
been an inconsistent, and, perhaps, a dangerous 
innovation to adopt the ^ cross for the military 
ensign of one division of the empire, while'the 
eagles were displayed in anotherr The mGst 
proper time for adopting the cross asHbe'impe^ 
rial standard, was certainly after a fibrisiian bad 
become sole master of the empire. 

With this brief enquii^ concerning the au- 
thenticity of a miracle which, has excited the 
attention^f ail succeeding ages^ I shall cfonclude 
this epistle^ and leave you to fgim your own opi* 
nion on so nice a subject of historical discus-^^ 
sion. 

With unfeigned respect/! am, 8ce., 
LETTER Xir. 

SIR, , 

After endeavouring to investigate the mo- 
tives which determined Constantine to embrace 
Christianity, and establisli it in the Romtin em» 
pire,. by the imperial sanction,, those who delight 

H 0 
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Aiff^ ill My fecl,tbeilr wiMity exolMd to eaquiro 
ibe ftote of reiigiow dvriog th« tamwackje 
^ this pv^rbldo A«d wUi, in tbe comrse 

of tb'sir enqMirieii, and abvndaat matter for ob< 
^errai^wi and reflecUoq. * 

Dorij^ <be three first ceoturiesy Christianity 
1|ad» in its'gradual progress, as a system «nitiDj|t 
a titedy of woa voder eertaln ndes and ordu 
mwtiei, imdergone divers change^, although ita 
fcodameotal doctrines continued invariably the 
aarne. Priociples, founded on the basis of eter> 
md trul^, must for ever rennain true.*- Neither 
lapse of time, nor any change in the circum* 
atances and opiiuons of men, can make any al- 
tieratioe in the nature of what is intrinricaUy 
Arne. ’'Botanumberofferms, ceremonies, and 
SHhprdiaate 'opinions, are naturally connected 
with those fixed principies which constitute the 
bads of religion, and these are variable. In 
efery commutaity, religious or political, certain 
laws, and regulations are necewary for the wel- 
jure of its membafs* Ibe laws end regulations 
hf political governments are calculated for the 
particular circumstances, moral or physical, of 
each' commooi^, and must be varied in con« 
formity to the variation of circumstances, and 
the viciuitndes of human affairs. Hence arises 
the difference of political systems. The ceremo* 
nid pmrt of religion, with its particular instita<* 
trens and ordinances, may likewise be varied 
according to the various circumstances of differ* 
enf ^;es and of different nations ; and has always 
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Ibecn-coB^m^r by modems |Bd liberal-«ui|idie4 
men, as TarUble withont «ay detriment to le^dr 
ing doctrines and fnndammital teutbs. This 
marks the distinction between cssentiali and 
iion*es8entials in religion. In die comme^* 
iiient°of Christianity, when its professors wem 
few in number, and the general tranquillity of 
the church undisturbed by the jarring interests 
o*^ its membars, the ecclesiastical system was, 
as it may reasonably ^ supposed, of the sinipleH 
Itind. . in proportion as the number of ChristU 
ans sncreased, the varioos regulations for the . 
maintenance of order were necessarily mnltif 
plied. The dignitaries of the church were, nt 
first, elected by the joint suffrages of the cJcargy 
and the people; but, in process of time, the 
tumult and disorder attending popn]nf electioos* 
caused the suffrages of t|ie people to be laid 
aside, and the clergy akme claimed and .exer# 
cised the right of decitiag their bishops, bnl 
after Constantine bad given to the Christian 
religion the sanction and supportpof the imperial 
authority, the election of its f felates came di» 
rectly, or indirectly,, under the control of the 
Emperor. During the reigns of.the Pagan 
perors, the Christians had become a tolerably 
opulent class of people: but when their religiea 
had received the imperial sanction, a new scene 
opened in the church under -the auspices of Con* 
stantine. This was the golden age of Ecde* 
siastics. ' Befere that important perioc^ sonm 
churches had been hberally supported by the 
devotion and zeal of wealthy individuals; but 
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^t'tbe shnatioa 4f the d^rgy tr&s insecure and 
< 03 titemptihl.e in Hhe eyes of the Phgim World. 
Afterwards thfy lived in princely splendor,- ho- 
nored and esteemed a^'itie first rank of men in 
the empire. Formerly ‘ they Irnd been sunk ip 
the gbom of obscurity, but now they basked in 
4he broid snn-shine of honor, wealth, and impe- 
rial 'favor : the contrast between their preseiit 
find former situations giving their prosperity a 
bigben relish. To a person who contemplates 
the as'pbct 'of the Roman empire, in that age, a 
ibeW world seems to appear.' Thesysteilt of 
polytheism and idol-worsbip, which,' from time 
immemorial had, by its pompous, ceremonies 
and splendid festivals, commanded the venera- 
tion gf mankind, foil into disrepute ; and Chris- 
tianity, w'hich bad so long been the object of 
universal contempt,' and fVequently of cruel per- 
seention, at last triumphed over all oppbsition, 
and became the established refigion of the mas- 
ters of the world. The Roman empire saw mag- 
nificent churches erected for the woiihip of the 
crucified God,*l.’bo8e name -had so long been 
■ despised, and the rites of the Christian religioa 
celebrated with a pomp and solemm'ty,- equal, if 
not superior, to what bad been displayed in the 
Pagan temples. A total revolution wm taking 
place in the texture of religious opiqions, and' 
‘file combinations of human ideas. What a scene 
WAiild this have appeared to a Christian of the 
apostolic age, or of that which immediately suc- 
0eded ! 'And how wonderful and strikiog a spec- 



t&cle most it' hove ^exhibite^ to those wHo bed 
lived in the time of the last drea4fal persecutloii 
' tinder Diocletian, Maxiniian, and Galerius, and 
had witnessed the contempt in which the (Ihri^ 
tian religion had been held, as well as the abject 
istatePof its proiessors ! To such observers^ how- 
ever, another part of the scene must have ap- 
peared no less cxtraordinaryi They would view, 
Vitli no small, astonishment, the newly acquire^ 
opulence and splendor of churchmen. They 
woul^ see ecclesiastics pomessing' princely for- 
tunfrs, and living in a luxurious manner. What , 
would a Ohristian, whose mind bad been formed, 
whose religious ideas had been modelled, by the 
simple and disinterested maxims of primitive 
Christianity, think, on seeing the ministers of 
the humble and lowly Jesus, who had bota plnc^ 

, wherein to shelter his head, display the magnifi- 
cence of sovereign princes ? And what must 
have been his reflectidni^ on contemplating a 
system of honor and emolumei^, set up by the 
professedj'ollowers of one whose whole life wa; 
a confinued scene of poverty igtd sufferings, and 
whose preaching and practice were entirely cal* 
culated to inspire all those who embraced his 
doctrine, with a sovereign contempt for the 
things of this world. , . 

In the reign of Constantine the church was en- 
riched ; hot it evidently appears that the spirit of 
genuine Christianity w^, in a great measure, 
extinguished. The Emperor annexed princely 
Miiaries to the different prelacies ; and the'pre- 
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imd other e^clesiastios, soon begwi lo lose 
not only of Uiat'faomiliiy anH centempt of 
<be worlds of piticb the great Author of their re- 
Kgtoa.faad given so striking an example> but also 
of that difFiisive charity and universal benevo- 
lence «which Christianity so strongly Inculcates. 
Ecclesiastical history, which had hitherto exhn 
Inted an horrible and sanguinary scene of tl^ 
•offerings of the church, under Pagan persecn- 
tors, then began to display a qoi less disgusting 
view of the persecution of Christians by the hand 
. of Chrjstians, carried on with a cruelty Tittle 
short, in some instances, of that which the Pa- 
gans had before exercised against them. 

Before the expiration of the apostolic age, 
diflhrent opinions in religious mattws began to 
‘arise, among Christians. It is not at this dis- 
tance of time, an easy task to develope the opi- 
nions and tenets of those ancient heretics, as 
most of their writings have been long since lost, 
or dmtropred ; consequently the knowledge we 
can have of them must be collected' frQ,m the 
representations bV their enemies of the orthodox’ 
party ; and daily experience shews how much 
controversial writers are prone to misrepresent 
the doctrines of their opponents. Some of their 
opinions, however, have been trimsmitted <to 
in, perhaps without any considerable .adultera- 
tion, and even adopted by modern sectaries. 
Cerinthtis, a l^retic, as he is stiled, who lived 
before the expiration of the first century, is sup- 
poaed to be the first who broached the doctrine 
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of the milleaiQn], foandetl ODipme difficult, tod 
ol>scui« piuNwgei of the Apocalypse. This opn' 
nion has travelled dotro to our times, and is held 
by a great number of learned, respectable^ and 
'pious people ; but not- with those extravagances 
attributed to the Corinthians. The Manicheans, 
who taught the co>eternal existence of a good 
and an evil principle, were ^Iso a conspicuous 
sect in the primitive ages ; and the schism of 
the Donatists longMjyided the church into two 
opposite parties. The different sects of Chris* 
tiano, who have been, branded with the name of 
heretics, die too numerous to be mentioned m 
a general view of things; much less is it possi* 
ble to investigate their tenets, as they undouht* 
edly branobed;oot into a variety of ramifications^ 
which has ever been the ease in rggdrd to leii** 
gious opinions, It be remarked^) 

that one greatj) and perhaps principal cpnw of 
^ose various opinions asiong Christians, was 
'their attempting to blend the speculations of 
Pagan,phtlosophy, and the prejadices of Jewish 
traditioo, with the doctrines of Christianity. }| 
is an observation which ought not to escape onr 
notice, that ail the proselytes to Christ'ianiityf 
having be^m educated in the Jewish or Pagan 
religion, and many of them advanced in years 
at the tips of thiir conversioa, it b -perfectly 
consistent with the nature of the hnman mind> 
that they should retain many of their ancient 
pr^odices, and that many Jewish and Pagan 
notions on metaphysical sul^ects, would be hi* 
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t'roduced into the Christian system. ’Ideas Once 
d^ply iinpressedf and remaining long in the 
mind, are not easily eradicated. Besides, when 
anuidber of individuals think and reason on any 
. abstract subject, it is, perhaps, impossible that 
they should all think alike. It is, indeed, hardly 
possible, in regard to things iVhich may be 
bronght under the Inspection of the senses. Tlte 
ideas and operations of th^ human mind are 
influeuced by a thousand adventitious Oircum<i‘' 
stances; different mefi sec things in difl'erent 
' points of viev, and consequently forin different 
combinations of ideas. By this reason different 
opinions in religions matters must always exist. 

]!>uring the predominance of Paganism those 
^quarr^ls apiong the Christians were held under' 
restraint : while Christians of every description, 
orthodox or heterodox, without distinction, saw 
the sword of persecution 'drawn against them, 
or at least sn^ended 6ver their heads,' their mu> 
tiial rancour was^ if not softened, at least con* 
£ned to the effents of the pen, or the anathemas 
of intolerant zeaf ; but as sbo'M aS' Christianity, 
triumphant over the common ehemy, had ob* 
tained the sanction, and could claim the support 
of the imperial authority; the-different sects of 
Christians began to manifett towards one aco- 
tber a degree -of animosity,' nliriost equal to the 
rancour of Pagan pcrKcution. 

" The difference of opinion on theological sub- 
jects, whicii caused the greatest division in the 
church, a division of tlie longest duration, and 
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which Ei&kes the most consplctons figure in 'the 
history of the Christian religion, of any that' had 
happened prior to the reformation begun by Lu* 
ther, was that which is commonly known b/tbe 
name .-of the Arian heresy. Of all the philoso- 
phers of antiquity, Plato Imd permitted his* sub-- 
lime genius to take the most daring flights, in 
attempting to explore the incfimprebensible na- 
ture of the Supremq Being, the great first cause 
and self-existent Author of all existence. This 
Athenian philosopher having elevated his mind 
to t^e coi^templation of the* Deity, could not 
otherwise comprehend the divine essence than 
tinder the threefold modifications of infinite 
power, perfect wisdom, and difiTusive goodness. 
Those conceptions be expressed by the^nam^ of 
the Great First Cause, or Origin of All— 'the 
eternal Reason or Wisdom^ which he called Lo-' 
gos— and the Soul or Spirit, which pervades and 
animates tlie universe. Hi^poetical iinagination 
personified those abstract ideas f andP in the Pla- 
tonic system those three originftl principles are 
represented as three distinct bfings, of infinity 
power, wisdom, and goodness ; coequal,- coetcr- 
nal, and indissolubly united, forming a myste- 
rious triad in one incomprehensible unity. ^ 
This sublime and mysterious definition of the 
-'Divine Nature is denominated the Trinity of the 
Platonists, and comes nearer to the fundamental 
doctrines of revelation than could be^expected 
from the eflbrts’of unassisted reason. St. Au- 
gustine, with others of the primitive fathenii- 
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pjiSpijppg ^ 8iibl|ine conception of Plato, 
tiiitt with a trifling change, that great philoson 
l^^er might be. deemed a Christian; and the. 
Platpaists asserted, that the beginning of St. 
John’s gospel was an exact transcript of bis 
principles. 

The sanction given by.scriptoml testimony to 
the fundamental principles of Plato’s theoio^ 
was a strong inducement to the'.iearped Cbm^ 
tians, of the second and thjrd centuries, to study 
the writings'^ that incomparable philosopher, 
whose penetrating and comprehensive genius 
was rapposed to have anticipated the doctrines 
qf revelation, and -formed those conceptions of 
tqe divine essence which; the Christian system 
•lipctioned and confirmed'. The remote conse* 
'^^sences, qvd possible inferences of Plato’s hy» 

. p^tfiaus, wat* investigated in all their ramifice* 
^jsws; and subtle and inexplicable questions 
Vere imsed and agitated concerning the nature, 
egnelUy, and distinction pf the Pivine Persons 
of the indivisible triad and mystprious unity, 
questions nndo&ttedly above the comprehension 
of the most exalted boman understanding ; but 
yet the prying and restleys cariosity of philoso^ 
phers excited them to explore the seefets of the 
prpfonafl abyss; and the same spirit of enriofity 
net'.aated the Christian theologians, and the Pa> 
gap pbUosopbem, in the schools of Athens and 
JUexandria. 

. These 'enquiries, concerning the mysteriops 
gad incomprebeosible nature of the l^eity, had 
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feYinftised the ttittdi of tb« leanfed meih^ 
as pbilosoidiical specalationi. The case was al'« 
tered when the same enquiries began to engross 
the attention of Christian Divines. When the 
etem^ TdOgos, the Word, or the Son of 6od« 
badjbeen revealed as the ol^ect of the faith and 
religious worship of mankind, and the basis of 
their hopes, a clear conception, or rather an im- 
plicit belief oT thpse unfathomable mysteries^ 
was deemed essential to their etei^al interests* 
These* subtle disquisitions became general, agi- 
tating the jninds of Christians every where, and 
at last threw the whole church into a state of 
confusion and discord. Christians were in doubt 
'what opinion they ought to entertain concerning 
the nature and person of Christ. Tl\ese points, 
had not yet been determined by theviuthority of 
the united and universal church ; and ever^ one 
modelled his opinion by the light of his own 
understanding. The majdrity held the doctrine 
of the Divine Nature of Christ,* and the perfect 
equality of the three Persons* of the Trini^; 
while a very numerous body, Arius, a prielt 
of Constantinople at their head, maintained that 
the Sou is essentially distinct from the Father, 
and subordinate to him ; that he is a sponta- 
neous and dependent being, created by tbeau- 
prenie will of the Father, and begotten before 
all worlds ; that the father had impressed upon 
him the effulgence of his glory, and transfus^ 
into him the fulness of his spirit : thatbe wrat 
the framer of the world, and that be governs ife 
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paiyers^ in obedjence aad sn^r^natipn to the 
first Person of the Trinil^> his Father and Sove- 
.reigii. Such were the abstruse doctrines and 
;ihtr|cate quekions which agitated the Christian 
tybrld,, and disturbed the tranquHlit^r of the 
cburph, during the long period of almost three 
hundred jears; but especiaUy in the fourth cen- 
tury, when the wo^hippers of the God of mercy 
and love, the pretended imitatoss of the peace- 
^le and benevolent Redeemer, having acquired 
the support of secular power, divided themselves 
into opposite and hostile parties, thunderimg out 
. curses against each other, in the name of Him, 
who, from Heaven, descended upon earth to 
bless mankind. 

It may easily he conceived that Constantine, 
on slicing the professors of Christianity divided 
into two opposite factions, could not, without 
regret, conteotplate these divisions which rent 
the church, and disgraced that religion which 
he had made it yo much the object of bis endea- 
vours to establish. In order to setUe the dis- 
pute, and asc»s$ain the real principles of the 
Christian faith, he cbnvoked the celebrated 
Council of Nice, A. D. S2d, which consisted of 
'dI8 bishops and other ecclesiastics, to the num- 
ber of 2048. After a session of two months^ in 
which the Emperor frequently assisted in per- 
son, the opinions of Arius.were condemned,, the 
equality of the three Persons of the Divine Tri- 
nity was declared the true doctrine, and the re- 
'solutions of this council* comprised in the Ni- 
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cene Creedj, >Tere, published, ^ the oblijji^ry ' 
and .only pcihp^px jdreed of t^ti Christliul ‘ 
church. ' s't 

Constantine bad, befpre he *embrace^ we 
Christian religion, established liberty of icon^ 
icienec upon the broadest'and most ratioqtd ba4 
sis ; nor does it appear that be ever exo^ed 
any kind of persecution against the Pagan8;.'^or 
drould such admeasure, in deed, 'have been con- 
sistent with good •policy, as, during the whole 
of his reign, they composed a vasrt majority of 
liis subjects. However, soon after the council 
of Nice, he began to persecute the Arlans. He 
banished Arius into lllyrium, and excluded the 
Arian clergy from the rewards and immunities 
so liberally bestowed on the Catholics. He af« 
terwards issued an edict, absolutely prohibiting 
all assemblies of Arians, and- other dissenters, 
under pain of confiscation of property. This 
was the first disgusting instance of the persecu- 
tion of Christians by Christians armed with se- 
cular pottier ; burl, the example tyis been followed 
by a long train of imitation^* There is, how- 
ever, no doubt of the Emperor’s conduct, in this 
respect, being swayed by the insinuations of 
ecclesiastics, whose secret motives he was not 
able to discover ; and better skilled in marshal- 
ling, and conducting an army, than in the stra-. 
tagems fif theological warfare, he might easily 
be impelled by their councils to violent and even 
contradictory measures. In fact, we see him, 
at tire instigation of a faption of bishops, recMA* 
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' iitg Ariu»i and s<^ far tehibitioa of 

charge, aa to panecute Athantwius, the 
(^iunpioD of jtbe coancii of -Ntce^ and the stre- 
naouaiuertor of its dochrinet^ which the Empe* 
ior aealously sopported, and cOTiidered as the 
ortbddox repreae^tion of the Christian faith. 

V The reign of Constantine teems with great 
impoitant events ; among which may he 
TMkoned, the building of ConstBbtinople on the 
ute of the ancient Byzantium, and the removal 
of the seat of- empire from Rome to that* new 
coital. The 'residence of the Imperial Court 
had, in fact, been removed from Rome about 
thirty years before. The associate Emperors, 
Piocletian and Maximian, did not feside at 
^Itoipe: the former resided at Nicomedia, and 
the latter mostly at Milan. Galerius resided at 
Kicomedia'} Constantius Chlorus at York ; and 
during the space of thirty years before the foun- 
dation of Constantinople, Rome had seldom en- 
joyed rite preseftce of her emperors. 

The remova? of the imperiai residence from 
Rome to Cons&ntinople has been exceedingly 
censured by many writers, and assigned as one 
of the principal causes of the downfal of the 
empire. Tbi« point is, however, very difficult 
to determine. We cannot be assured ; we can<- 
8ot, from general appearances, even suppose 
;^a<t the subversion of the empire would not 
happened as soon if the imperial residence 
Jhim continued at Rome. The reasons which 
iaduced Constantine to fix it at Byzantium, in 
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pr^ifiHeQce ta Rome,' are equailf nnkoown. 
is supposed, .that Diocletian and Manmiiw^; 
havii^* roncerted-a of administnuion, mdini' 
regularly , and systematically despotic! than Aat' 
of ,pny pf the preceding Emperors, and being 
desirous of abolishing all the republican forma: 
irhich still existed, and of setting eotirclj aadde 
th^ominal authority which tbh senate still posc^' 
sessed, had fixe'd their residence at a distanoe* 
from the ancient metropolis of the empire^, ia 
order to avoid being incommoded by tha peti* 
tions, ^presentations, and remonstrimees of that 
august body. Constantine was, probably, acti^ 
ated in some degree by the-8amehlotives;'ib(; 
bis administration Was stiH more despotic tbui' 
that of Diocletian and Maximian ; and comr 
pleted that system of despotism whlth those 
Emperors had begun. Before the joint reign of 
the abQve>mentioned Emperois, the senate IumI> 
generally been 'consulted, af least for the .lake 
of form, although tbat did not 'alter the' rest 
despotism oV the government : f^r the senate . 
scarcely ever failed of being conl^mable to the: 
will of the Emperor, while the Emperor bimaclf'v 
was at the disposal of' the prmtprian guards, at-T 
the l^ionary soldiers.; Dtocletiao, sodn oftoc: 
his aocession, adopted the mode of transac^g. 
affairs , without the formality of consulting thee ^ 
senate ; and after Constantine had removed tba -. 
seat of empire to Coostantinopfe, the sOnatorisi 
dignity was no more than an hnnqraiy title, and I 
the senate could scared he reckoned ft conitf*;;!^. 
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order in the state. Some attribute Con> 
^’s choice of a new eaphal to a dislike he 
taken against Borne, on'acconnt of the en> 
tiinUastic aitacbment of that city to paganism. 
Ilmnst^ however, be confessed, that the sitna* 
tion'of Constandiiople was, in almost every res- 
pect, infinitely preferable to that of Rome ; and, 
in taking a view of the extent, situation, and cir- 
mmstances of the Roman dominions^ Constan- 
^ople and Milan must have presented them- 
aelves as the most eligible stations for the. com- 
manders of the military force of ^he empire. 
Milan, situated, near the northern frontier of 
Imly, was a post peculiarly adapted for that pur- 
pose ; for there the Emperor might always be 
.in •readiness to repel the predatory inroads of 
the German nations, who, in the reign of Au- 
Telianns," had throwit Rome itself into a state of 
• alarm and consternation. Apd Constantinople 
was Rie most eligible situation in the whole em- 
pire, both as a check to the Persians, and as a 
barrier agaim^.^the incursions, of the Goths, 
those terrible enemies of Rome, who, in their 
wicker boats, issuing from the mouths of the 
Danube, frequently sailed through the Bospho- 
rus and the Hellespimt, plundering and desolat- 
ing Greece and Asia Minor ; and, in the i^ign 
of GaUienus, threatened nothing less than the 
cntue devastation of all the eastern parts of the 
empire, from the Euphrates to the Adriatic sea. 
Thetformidahleinvaaibn was not, without great 
4j|&etdty, and prodigious slaughter, at last fe> 
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pelled by ]^he ^li^iy abOities and vigorous, 
efforts of thf . . C(|iod>as ; AOd iii. 'the 

reign, of, Pit^ltus, tb^''Xaej;ipaDf pia^e .n 

dreadful oraptioo.inM) GSaul, wrtt driven, ont by 
tbljt Eibp^or with an incredible sianghteff Prom,, 
that time, .hpwevjer.vtbe Goths and Genpiuis 
were terrible,. enemies to the, Roman empire. 
Having tasted the rich plunder of its. proviQceft)i> 
they.never foiled to* seize every dpportuni^. dC> 
making; predatoiy incursions. For lhat reason, 
the rasidenM of the Emperors, with the main, 
body of thenniiitary force at. Milan, or in some . 
station, iu the eastern provinces, not for from the 
Danube and the Eiuclne sea, was more neeea*' 
sary, and more conducive to the safety of the 
empire, than if it had always been, fixed at 
Rome. ■ 

If we consider, not only tlie geographical pcN 
sUion, but also the topogn^bical situation of 
Constantinople, with the beautifol and pictuiw 
esque arrangement of the land and water, which ., 
form its wvirons, we shall easily be convinced - 
of the eligibility of its situation, and of the pre> 
ferenoe due to it when compared with that<^ 
Rome. They are both in a temperate climate, 
Rome being situated in 41<*, 50', North latitude; 
and Constantinople in 41**, 10.' North latitude. 
Constantinople is situated on an elevated groond[, ■ 
consisting of gently swelling eminence;, risuig 
like terraces onb above another, without any of 
those deep vallies which separate the seven hilii < 
OB which Rome is seated ; and whicfi, 'tog^cp 
M a 
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with the marshes ^adjoining to the Tybcr^ render 
the air unwholesome. The city was laid out in a 
triangular form^Vand filled the triangle formed by 
the harbour, the Bosphorus, and the Propontis, 
or Sea of Marmora. The harbour, on the north 
side of the city, is secure and capacious, 'being 
five hundred yards wide at its entrance, from the 
Bosphorus, and runs seven miles into the land. 
From the Euxine sea to the Serpgiio point, the 
whole length of the Bosphorus extends about 18 
miles, and its ordinary breadth about a mile and 
a half; but in many places somewhat broader, 
and in some much narrower, with several beau- 
tiful windings. In sailing up the Propontis, 
towards Constantinople, the most enchanting 
prospects charm the eye of the Navigator, who, 
from every part of that sea, may discover the 
high lands of either 1'hrace or Bythisica, and 
never lose sight of Mount Olympus, till at last 
the city istelf, rising from the strand, attracts 
his view, and exhibits the most magnificent ap- 
pearance. Constantinople may, by its situation, 
command the Oiimiiierce of the vast regions of 
the North, by means of tlie Euxine sea, and the 
rivers Don and Dnieper which discharge them- 
selves into it. By the streight of the Helles- 
pont, which forms the communication between 
the Propontis and the Mediterranean, as the 
Bosphorus opens a passage from the Euxine sea 
to the Propontis, it is equally well situated for 
the trade of the south and west; and when 
Egypt is under its dominion, its position is eis- 
ireiuely advantageous iu respect of the trade to 
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India and the eastern coasts of Africa. In fine, 
geographers commonly tell us, that Constanti- 
nopie is the onost eligible situation for com* 
inerce that can any where be found ; and ^hen 
we cast our eyes upon the map, its geographical 
position seems to indicate the same. We may,, 
however, be imposed on by unqualified descrip- 
lk)ns and general appearances. Geographers, 
as ucll as historigins, are not always correct ; 
and ihe omission of (tnc single circumstance will 
somotnnos alter very inucii the description, as 
the want^or distortion of one single object, 
cliangcs materially the appearan(‘C of the pic* 
lure or ijuidscape. The situation of Consiaiiii- 
iiople, considered in a commercial point of vievy, 
has one great defect, and is, in tluit refqiect, 
much interior to London, Lisbon, •and several 
^)ther ports. The length ^f the Hellespont is not 
less than sixty miltv, and its ordinary breadth 
nor more than iliree but in many place* 

inucn narrower. A strong curTeiit sets ihrot: li 
the liosphorus, the Ibopoiiiis* and the fieiics- 
poiit, from ilie Luxinc sea, Tnto the Grecaa 
Archipelago, and a strong noiih wind oftvn 
blows ill tliat region during sev'cral montitf; 
which, together with a .sirong current setting in 
the same direction, through so narrow a slreight, 
somolimys render Constantinople, for along time 
togetiier, almost inaccessible to vessels coming 
from the Mediterranean. Those ports, whicU 
are situated on the ocean, or on large rivers, 
which have an immediate communicaiiou with 

s 
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it, have a great ^dyantage over those which are 
situated on the inland seas ; such as the Medi- 
terranean^ Euxine, Baltic, &c. or on the rivers 
which fall into them, in having the tides to faci- 
litate the approach and entrance of vessels in 
rase of a calm or conirary winds ; whereas the 
latter, in similar cases, possess not that advali- 
tage; and if a strong wind sets in the same di- 
rection with a strong current, l,Jjicir aggregate 
force is so great, that it is aimost impossible to 
make head against it. This is the gnjat distid- 
vantage of the commercial situation of Constan- 
tinople, wliich the strong north wiiids that often 
blow in those parts, the rapid current alw^ays 
setting from the Euxine, and the long and nar- 
row streight of the Hellespont, all combine, at 
'Certain times, to render it almost unapproachable. 

u i * that Constantino- 

4Lt must However, oe .. 

pie enjoys an excellent commercial situation, 
although not the best that can be found, as it 
^has been often -asserted. Its position was also 
the most eligible that Constantine (foul.d have 
chosen for his'^ViCw capital, it being a most 
commanding post for repelling the attacks of 
the enemies of the empire, and ;i*iniost une- 
qualled in reeard to amenity and beauty of 


its situation. 

Althongli historians may conjecture, that th« 
removal of the imperial residence contributed 
4o hasten the downfal of the empire, it is a cer- 
tain fact, that the fixing of it at Constantinople 
put ^ final period to the passage of the barbari- 
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ms through the Bosphorus, W|^o could never 
after fotce that insurmountable barrier; and 
Greece, as well as Asia Minor, w^as secure from 
their ravages, until Valens unadvisedly suffered 
the Goths to pass the Danube, and receivetl 
their armed bands into the heart of the ci^pire. 
In after ages Constantinople presented an insure 
mountable obstacle to the progress of the Per- 
sians, under Cl«osroes, and resisted all the at- 
tacks of the Avans, the Goths, and other north- 
ern ene/nies. During the existence of the Cali- 
]ihate^ that city was the bulwark of Europe 
against the* Saracens; and fell a prey to the 
Turks so late as A. D. 1433, one thousand and 
forty-three years after Rome was taken and plun- 
dered by Alaric, and nine hundred and seventy- 
seven years after the entire subversion of the 
western empire. Indeed no good reason can be 
given why the empire miglii not have been ae 
well defended, when Constaptinople was the ca- 
pital, as if Rome had always retained that pre- 
rogative ; and it is no improbable conjecture, 
that if tfie imperial residence faafl*not been re- 
moved to Constantinople, all the eastern parts 
of the empire would have fallen a prey to the 
Persians, on the one hand, and to the Goths oa 
the ptlier, without prolonging, for any consider- 
able time, the existence of the western einpire. 

Among *the reflections which naturally Rnse 
from the contemplation of a period so import- 
ant, and so interesting to posterity as the reign 
of Constantine, it is impossible not to remark, 
N 4 
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that, while he governed the Roman empire witli 
a more distinguished lustre than most of his pre- 
. decessors, and was uniformly successful in every 
political measure, as he had invariably been in 
every military enterprise, his personal tranquil- 
lity was considerably disturbed by the disputes* 
of theologians, and the intiigues of ecclesiastics. 
II is domestic felicity alsosulfcred a ineluncholy 
abatement, from the necessity Iit? found, or ima- 
gined that he found himself under, ol' putting to 
death his son Crispus, a prince of the most pro* 
mising accomplishments; whose mind had been 
formed by the precepts of the learned and elo- 
quent Lactantiiis, who hiid been trained to arms 
under the victoiious banners of his imperial fa- 
ther, and had signalized his courage and con- 
dut* in &o conspicuous a manner, in the memo- 
rable forcing of the passage of the Hellespont, 
in the last and decisive contest between Con- 
stantine and Licinius. The pariiculars of this 
TueianciKilv tnyrsaciion art* variously related by 
historians ; the whole albiir scclis lo have 
been cniyliiclrd, in so mysterious a ma.nnir, that 
wc cnii be rerlain of nothing i>nt liie biet itself, 
with*>nt heing able to develoix* th(^ eirenin- 
stanec? which were the cause of It. 'Ibis relit e- 
tion, Ijowever, wc cannot hni make, that it was 
eithi*!' a great crime of Constantine, or a great 
iDis» brliine U) him. Hard must Ids heart have 
lx CM, if he could tlnis destroy so accoiiiplished 
•aTo) pronii-sin.T a son, without a full conviction 
of the absolute necessity of so severe a measure ; 
and he. must be pronounced cxLreuujy unfortu^ 
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natc if such necessity did redly exist. It is, 
however, a remarkable fact, that some of the 
greatest men, both in ancient and modern limes, 
have been extremely unhappy in tlieir domestic 
concerns. The rebellion of Absalom against his 
father T)avid, and its tragical issue ; the murder 
of Sennacherib, in the temple of the god Nis- 
rich, by the hands of his own spns Adrammelecli 
and Sharezar ;<uthe severities which Augustus 
Cicsar was obliged to^iise against his only child, 
his daitghtor Julia, on account of her scandalous 
life ; land the havoc which Herod the Great 
made in his own family, by the execution of his 
beautiful and beloved wife Mariamnc, his two 
most promising sons, and others of his near re« 
latives, may be adduced as instances, among a 
great number of others which occiir.hi ancient* 
history, that the highest degrees of human 
power, exaltation, and splendor, do not alw.'iys 
exem[)t their possessors frqjn domestic ini'elicity, 
no more than from personal misfortunes and 
the ordinny suflerings of mortality. To thc&e 
instances, and many others inF ancient history, 
may be added a number of a similar nature, in 
more modern times ; among which the tragical 
catastrophe of Don Carlos, son of Thilip the 
Second of Spain - and that ol the Czarowitz,- 
ton of the immortal Peter the Great, of Russia, 
stand as Vonspicuous and distinguished proofs 
of the uncertain and fluctuating nature of all 
hitman felicity. 


X am, Sir,your's, &e. 
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I CONCLUDED my Icist with some scrions 
and ^riking reflections on the uncertainty of 
human greatness as a source of personal felicity. 
The subsequent state of Rome from this epoch 
of its unparalleled power and grandeur which 
we have just been contemplating, will exhibit a 
memorable instance, that the greatness W na- 
tions^ as well as of individuals, is liable to the 
most melancholy and striking vicissitudes ; and 
that national, as well as individual prosperity 
and felicity, arc of an uncertain tenure. 

Our observations being now brought forward 
to that pciiod'when Rome, being no longer 
considered as the spat of empire, had passed 
the meridian of her splendour, and saw her 
glory begin to dimii^ish, our curiosity is natu- 
rally excited to- examine the state of that cele- 
brated city, wlicii in the acme of its greaineis. 
It would be a plb'asing gratification if any of the 
ancient writers had furnished us with the means 
of comparing the most remarkable cities of the 
ancient world, with those of modern times, es- 
pecially in regard to population. This is a desi- 
deratum in history which cannot be obtained ; 
and it is particularly surprising, that none of 
the RomAn historians have left us any account 
of the population of Rome. It could not indeed 
be supposed that their calculations, in this res- 
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pect, would have been exact f but they might 
certainly have met with authentic documentSi 
sufficient to have enabled them ^to come to a 
tolerably near approximation^ in computing the 
number of the inhabitants of that celebrated 
metropolis of the world : and if their computa- 
tions had not been very wide of the truth, they 
might at least have regulated our conjectures. 
The moderns, ^^ho have examined the subjectj 
and given us the r&ijt of their researches, have 
differed so widely in their opinions on the sub- 
ject,* that their conjectures tend rather to mis- 
lead than \o direct us in forming any conclu- 
sion, To point out a few of them, will shew 
how widely they disagree, and how little we 
can depend on their representations. Mr, Mar- 
tin says, in his travels, that, in the reign of the 
first Claudius, the nihabit^iUs of Rome amount- 
ed to 6, 986, GOO ; but, says he, those of the su- 
burbs must be taken into the reckoning, and 
they extended to the distance of forty mile?. 
The Sevne* author then tells us,*tliat the city is 
about thirteen miles in circuitViund the walls; 
some say fifteen. He then adds, that Rome^ 
before the time of Auielian, was only nine miles 
in circuit, and had undergone very little altera^ 
tion in that respect since the reign of Servius 
Tullius. ^Iii Mr. Martin’s statement of the po- 
piilaliotT of Rome, there must be a gross error, 
unless he include in his account of the suburbs, 
most of the towns and villages of Campania. 
His mistake seems to liave originated from the 
n6 
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of tile liomaQ citizens^ taken in the 
of Claudius, who succeeded Caligula iu.. 
»lie enj[)*»rt\ This Census amounted to about 
(),4j4,j,000: but it is to be observed, that this 
was not the number of inhabitants in the city 
of Ko'me, but that of the free ktunan citizens, 
dispersed rlirougliout the wliole empire, and 
which, as Air. Cibbon observes, might, with a 
proportionate number of women and children, 
amount to about 20,0fX),(K)(p'. Air. Gibbon, des- 
cribing the city of Rome as it existed under the 
imperial government, says, " The circuit ol the 
walls was accurately measured by the Alathema- 
ticiaii Aminoiiiiis, and found to be twenty-one 
miles, and lying almost in a circular form.” The 
architect, Vitruvius, who flourished in the reign 
of Augustus, says, that tlie innumerable habita- 
tions of the Homan people would have spread 
themselves far beyond ilie limits of the city, 
and that the ground being contracted on every 
side by the villas and gardens of the opulent 
citizens, suggested the common expedient of 
raising the houses* to an exceeding great height; 
so that it was repeatedly enacted, by Augustus 
and Nero, that private cdiflccs should not ex- 
ceed the height of seventy feet from the ground ; 
but the successive lesfimonies of Pliny and 
others, prove the insufficiency of those ^‘dicts to 
restrain the inhabitants of Rome from carrying 
their houses to an enormous height. Many fa- 
milies were lodged in one house, or insola, as at 
JVis ; a different family occupied each story. 
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Some modern authors assertf that in the reign 
of Augustus, Rome was fifty miles in circuit, 
and contained 463,000 men able#to bear arms ; 
which, with a proportionate number of women, 
cbildfen, old men, &c. would make the number 
of inhabitants not less than three millions* That 
accurate writer, M. de Messance in his J2e- 
cjiervhes siir la Population, * assigns to Paris, 
as , 560 houseV, 71 , 1^4 families, and 576,000 
inhabitants ; and Mr. Gibbon says, that if we 
calculate the number of inhabitants of ancient 
Rome, according to the principles of M. de 
Messance, we may estimate them about the 
number of 1,200,000, a calculation not impro- 
bable ; a number not excessive for that metro- 
polis of the world, although much exceed! ngesthg 
population of the greatest cities of ihodern Eu- 
rope. From all these disagreeing accounts and 
random conjectures, no calculation, in the least 
degree approximating to e:tactncss, can be made. 
I’he total jnumber of houses is, ‘however, accu- 
rately -stated in a descriptioi^tf Rome, com- 
posed in the reign of Theodosius, between fifty 
and sixty years after the translation of the seat 
of empire to Constantinople, and consequently 
at a time when the ancient capital must be pre- 
siiAied to have been on the decline. In that 
statement the number of domiis, or houses of 
the grandees, was 1780; and the number of in- 
suUc, or plebeian habitations, was 46,602. In 
estimating the population of Rome, the best 
ground we have to go upon is the mode of 
6 
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bonding, which tias to carry their houses to an 
enormous height, as already observed ; the ex- 
tent of the city, and the number of bouses and 
streets. If the wall of Aureliau enclosed the 
vast circuit of twenty-one miles, the city was of 
a vast hxtent; and if its form had been pertectly 
circular, as it nearly ^as, would have contained 
thirty-seven square ^iles and three quarters 
within that circumference, a spact: nearly twice 
as large as that occupied .by I.ondon and its 
suburbs. So great an extent, with bouses car- 
ried to such an height, indicates a vast popula- 
tion ; but the streets of Rome were few in num- 
ber, not exceeding four hundred and twenty- 
four ; a circumstance which would make it ap- 
pear that a considerable quantity of ground was 
taken up b} the back-yards and other appurte- 
nances. The numbej; of houses, however, of 
which we have an exact account taken in the 
reign of Theodosius,' seems to shew that there 
could not be mucli waste ground ; for, accord- 
ing to this description, the extent of Rome was 
not twice as much as that of Paris ; and yet the 
houses in the former city were more than double 
the number of those in the latter. In an octavo 
edition of one of our popular books of geography,, 
where the population of London is estimated' at 
one million, or eleven hundred thousand, which, 
however, has been found to be an exaggerated 
calculation, this marginal note has been an- 
nexed " neither of the ancient cities of Ba- 
bylon, or Nineveh, nor even ancient Home it- 
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self, had ever a commerce silfficient to emplojr 
and supply so vast a number of iobabitanu/’ 
This, however, is reasoning upon very random 
suppositions. Of Nineveh we*know \itf\e or 
^nothing, except what may be gathered from 
the book of the prophet Jonas, where k is de- 
scribed as an exceeding great city, of three days 
journey, but whether in length or in circuit we 
are not infornsed, although we must suppose that 
the latter is mettni. It is also there said, that 
it coptaiiied an hundred and twenty thousand 
persons, who could not distinguish between the • 
right \\wrid and the left, which must be under- 
stQod df young children. If Nineveh was three 
days journey in circuit, we must suppose it to 
have been built on an extensive and open j^an, 
like Babylon, and perhaps even ipbre spre^ 
abroad than the latter cit^. That this was pro- 
bably the case, appears from the additional 
circumstance mentioned in the same book, that 
it also contained much cattle, which may autho* 
rise a su|ipositiori that a considerable extent 
of country was inclosed witbift^he walls of the 
city ; and whether the hint given in the above- 
mentioned place of its population, ought to be 
understood in a literal sense, or regarded as aa 
hyjpcrbolicai expression, in the oriental style^ 
every one is at liberty to form his own opinion. 
Of BabyTon we know as little, in regard to its 
population, or its means of supply and employ- 
ment for its inhabitants, as we do of Nineveh, 
except that the great quantity of opea ground 
within the squares, formed by the intesrptions 
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of the streets, furiiished a considerable supply 
of the necessaries of life ; bnt the open plan of 
that city affords an unquestionable proof, that 
its population could bear no proportion to its 
extent, according to our notions of the popula- 
lion' of large towns; and that the inhabitants 
could not be so numerous, nor, perhaps, half so 
numerous, as those of London. But from the 
extent of Home, and the number- of habitations 
it contained, which amounte d to more than dou- 
ble the number of those in Paris, the number of 
its inhabitants must have considerably exceeded 
the population of any city of the modern world ; 
for whatever romantic stories we have read in 
our common books of geography, concerning 
the population of Constantinople, Cairo, and 
PeETn, it IF certain that no; one of those cities 
is equal to London in tlic number of inhabitants* 
By the most authentic documents, on which we 
can found a calculation, it plainly appears, that 
Constantinople cannot contain uh>re people than 
Paris; and that reiiher of them contain so many 
as London, incluMiug the suburbs, and the city 
of VVeslminster. Pekin is now, iin(Ioubtedly» 
the largest city in the world. Mr. Anderson, in 
his relation of Lord Macartney’s embassy to 
China, says, that it is a square of nine inijes 
every way but he adds, " that the streets are 
140 feet wide, and houses, except those of the 
Jilandarins, only one story high ; from which 
circumstances we may easily conclude, that not- 
withstanding its immense extent, its population 
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cannot equal that of London ;%ind it is a strange 
misapprehension of some, who, while they sup- 
pose that neither Nineveh, Babylon, or Rome 
could have a trade sufficient to employ an4 sup- 
Ijly so many inhabitants as London contains, give 
to Pe1(in, the inland situation of which is still less 
favorable to commerce, a population twice as nu- 
merous as that' of our luclropolis. It would only 
be a reasonaWt: cjiicbii<;?i to ask tbose writers, 
bow IVkbi f)iovi<lt".s^cmj‘!oymrnl, and supplies 
for twoiniilions of if ancient Rome, 

the metrrpi'iis of the woild, could not , 

employ aful supply the half of that number, 
iiut the p»»pii1nlion of etxat e\lie.s U oliinated 
strangely at nuuiom, in many of our geographi- 
cal hooks. Some compute the population' of 
at ftOO.OOO', otliois nt .500, 000, ^nd ouTCTI 
at f}00,00(J, which last calculation seems to bt 
the nearest approNimation to truth. The nutn* 
Ix.T of inhabitants in Moscow, which, excepting 
l^ekin, is perhaps tbe most extensive city of the 
luodern w^)i’!(!, has been much cwggeruled, everi 
It) lik* iiicreclible number of a iSHIi(»n ; and even 
tnose of Pcieisburgli tiavc frequently been coni- 
piUcd at 400,000 ; but Mr, Cox, a most inlelli- 
gent traveller and aceurale observer, assigns 
ISO, 000 to Pctcrsbnrgb, and 400,000 to Mos- 
cow. But ancient Rome, as far as we can form 
sin idea, from the imperfect descriptions of it 
yet extant, cspccitilly from the number of its 
houses, the best criterion whereby to estimate 
its population, appears to have been built on a 
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▼ery, different p]^in from that of Moscow or 
Pekin; as also from that of Babylon of old^ 
and seems to have been as much crowded with 
inhabitants as either London or Paris ; and it 
we Aay be permitted to hazard a conjecture, 
from existing circiimstanees colleclively consi- 
dered, its population cannot be supposed to 
have been much less than iliat of these two 
cities taken together, and whi^h amounts tb 
about one million and a half As to the obser- 
vation in the marginal note before alluded to, 
that Rome had not a commerce sufficiet^t to 
employ and maintain so vast a number, it ap- 
pears to be founded on the erroneous supposi- 
tion, that ancient Rome was a commercial city 
like London, and subsisted in the same manner 
fcjL-»trade ; whereas, the case was directly the 
contrary. London draws a great part of its 
wealth from commerce ; but Rome acquired the 
whole of hers from violence and rapine. Lon- 
don is an emp<vium of commerce; Rome was, 
in plain langus^e, a den of robbers, the resi- 
dence of the pljhderers of the world. London, 
however, as much as it is enriclied by foreign 
traffic, is also as much enriched, and its nume- 
rous inhabitants obtain as much, or even more 
employment from its internal commerce, fiyra 
the circuinstaiice of its being the residence of 
the court, and of the nobility and gentry ; and 
in consequence of its being the capital of Hug- 
land, would be a large, rich, and populous city, 
without the advantages of foreign traffic. The 
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capital of a wealthy and extensire empire, where 
an opulent and splendid nobility fix their resi- 
dence, must always have a brisk trade within 
itself^ and attract a great number Af inhabitants, 
to whom it gives employment, in providing for 
tlfe ccmveniencesj and luxuries of the opplent. 
It is chiefly this internal trade that gives em- 
ployment to the numerous inn-keepers, sliop- 
keepers, and mechanics of our metropolis. Paris 
affords a striking iHustration of this argument. 
7'hat gfcat capital i& so situated as to possess no 
comnacrcial advantages; and yet, in splendor 
and^ shew, Mt surpasses every other city in the 
world, and is inferior to none, except London, 
in population. This arises entirely from its 
having long been the metropolis of a great and 
flourishing nation, the residence of arbrillittTtt- 
conr^ and a numeron* Cp;;lc;;tV«Gbili{y i 
and the general resort of the nobility and gentry 
of other countries. All these advantages apper- 
tained in an eminent degree to Rome. That 
diying almost seven hundreil years of suc- 
cessful war and rapine, had accumulated the 
wealtli of all the surrounding nations. No one, 
who has the least acquaintance with history, 
can be ignorant of the immense riches, and 
cxtmvagant expenditure of some of her princi- 
pal citizei^s. The luxurious and splendid style 
in which the grandees of Rome Kved, and the 
superb edifices every where erected, would ne- 
cessarily employ a great number of artisans of 
every kind. The countries, of which London 
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and Paris are-tSe capitals^ are of small extent 
and population^ when compared with the Roman 
empire. Lovclon is the metropolis of a country 
-onrivhed by commerce, and her merchants vie, 
in opulence, with the nobility of most comi- 
tries'; but it is very doubtful wdiether the weahli 
of London, inchuling all her rich traders, be 
equal to that of the opulent citizens of ancient 
Rome. There is no doubt but the persons of 
janded [)ropcrty in Ronici were far more nume- 
rous, and possessors of far greater estates,^ than 
these who reside in any modern capjlai. In re- 
gard to employment and supplies, the poorer 
class of citizens were not only free from taxes, 
but drew almost aa entire maintenance from the 
, fdI )nUn V donations; and the opulence and lux- 
ury of till! wealthy would give employment and 
support to a nu'ierous mixed mass of pronie 
from the .pru,inces, who, acqnirinp: foi 
would in time vie wUh the grandees iliemselw's, 
as it is frequently seen in great cities. l'i'':n 
these princi[)ld^ of reasoning, groundcdoni weil- 
known circuujstanees, aiiJ aulhorizecl by a mass 
of aiulicntic historical evidence, it plainly a|)- 
pears, that any (romparison between Rome and 
London, founded on the resjieclive commerce 
of those two cities, must be absurd. Th</rc is 
not tlie least reseniblancc in their political or 
social circumstances, their (economy or mode 
of supplies. London flourishes hy commerce, 
Rome flourished by her former rapine ; and, 
like London, Paris, and all other great capitals. 
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coaid not fail of having withfti herself a very 
brisk internal trade, of which the effects cannot 
be calculated with any degree of aceuracy. 

These observations on- the popiflation ot^ an- 
cient Rome, will, I believe, be considered as 
ndt ill grounded : at least the conjectures carry 
the appearance of strong probability. 

With every sentiment of unfeigned respect,- 
I am. Sir, your’s. Sic. 


LETTER XVL 


SIR, 

After endeavouring, from the broken hints 
and scattered fragments of historians, to deli- 
neate the aspect of the Roman em^re, from' 
the commencement of the imperial government 
under Augustus, as far as to the eud of tlie 
brilliant and .important reign of Constantine, 
let us now proceed to take a general view of the 
events whibh took place after the death of that 
£mpero*r, in order to trace not tSfly the political 
history of the empire, but also the revolutions of 
human ideas. 

It is well known, that Constantine supposing, 
undoubtedly, that the Roman empire was suffi- 
ciently extensive to furnish an ample patrimony 
for all his flescendants, incurred the fatal mistake 
of dividing its vast domain among his three sons, 
Constantins, Constans, and Constantine. Within 
three years after their father’s death, Constans 
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invaded the dominions of his brother Constan- 
tine^ wlio being drawn into an ambuscade, and 
slain, left Coastans in possession of two-thirds 
of tfie Roman w^orld ; but soon after, Magrien- 
tius, revolting against Constans, surprise/i him 
in hunting, and put him to death. Magnentius 
being, in the next place, defeated hy Constnn- 
tius, terminated his life by suicjde ; and thus, 
by the disastrous fate of his brothers, Constan- 
tius became* sole Emperor,* A. D. 363. It is, at 
this time, to little purpose to examine the parti- 
cular circumstances which gave rise to those 
civil w'ars, or determined their issue , this, 
how'ever, we cannot but observe, that by those 
fatal divisions the strength of the empire was 
exhausted,^ and Roman valour and discipline 
turned against himself, instead of being em- 
ployed against the enemies of tlie state. 

Constantins dying,^ A. D. 36i, Julian, com- 
monly called th^ Aposttite, son of Julius Con- 
stantins, and nepliew of the great Co istantine, 
assumed the imperial purple. The short reign 
of this Emperor displays a signal instance of 
the wonderf^ul dispensations of Providence in 
favor of the Christian religion, which merits 
the attention and observation of posterity. This 
Emperor, marching against the Persians, was 
so infatuated by his ideas and expect£itions of 
conquest, as to destroy the fleet of boats which 
be bad upon the Tigris, and rashly shut himself 
up in the hostile country, where he suffered 
himself to be allured by spies; who feigned 

1 
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themselves to be deserters from the kiog of 
Persia^ to advance far into the Persian territo- 
ries ; being made vainly to believtf that the Jcing 
durst not face him in the fields but was flying 
before^hiin. This farce was carried on until the 
Homan army having advanced very far into an 
unknown country, was, at last, involved in the 
midst of saiidj^ desarts, and began to feel the 
efiects of famine. At this critical juncture their 
guides suddenly disa|)peare(i, and t*he Persian 
monarch made his appearance with the whole 
military fosce of his kingdom. The improvi- 
dent Emperor then discovered his error. The 
want of provisions rendered a retreat neces- 
sary ; betwixt that measure, and perishing with 
famine, there was no alternative. Tile retreaf 
wiis accordingly begun, during which they were 
continually harassed by th? Persians, who care- 
fully avoided any close engagement. The heavy 
armed legions were neither accustomed to, nor 
equipped for, this desultory mo^e of fighting, 
and coifld jnake no impression Vm the Persian 
cavalry, which made incessant attacks, and pre- 
cipitate retreats, and were no sooner repulsed 
than they immediately rallied and renewed the 
eagagement. The Homan army, which, at its 
entrance into Persisi, was one of the finest that 
the empire had ever sent out, now exhibited a 
shocking spectacle of distress. In those disas*.* 
trous circumstances the Homans at last gained 
the banks of the Tigris, which, for want of their 
boats which Julian had madly destroyed, thef 
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could not pass. Military history docs not re* 
cord| and imagination itself can liuFctly con- 
ceive, a more ^distressful situation than that of 
the Roman army^ exhausted witli fatigue, and 
perishing with hunger ; a deep and rapid i ivqj* 
in front, and the whole armed power of i^ersia 
in their rear. In those circumstances the Per- 
sian king made, ia the night, a general assault 
on the Roman camp. All was a scene of tumul- 
tuous confusion and promiscuous slaughter, un- 
til at last Roman valour proved succesufiil in 
repulsing the enemy ; but, amidst the confusion 
of that dreadful night, the Emperor received a 
mortal wound, which, in a few hours, terminated 
his existence, and compelled him to appear bc- 
fore the tribunal of that Judge whose worship 
be had resolved to abolish, and whose name he 
had' designed to obliterate from the minds of 
men. We have been told that Julian, taking a 
handful of his own blood, threw it up towards 
heaven, ^exclaiming, T icisti Gali/ice. xichti! 

Thou hast couquered, O Galilscan ; Thou hast 
conquered T Galilman being the name by which 
he contemptuously called Christ. This stoiy 
has been universally circulated, and prett}’ ge- 
nerally believed. It has something of a roman- 
tic cast, but is not, on that account, the less 
jirobabic, ns it was suited to the character of 
that Emperor. However, although this story 
be not in jitself improbable, when we consider 
Julian’s af^rsion agaiisst the name and religion 
of Jesus, it is a circumstance concerning whicK 
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liistorlans might easily be misinformed^ auion^ 
the various reports which would undoubtedly be 
circulated relative to an event oi' such import- 
ance as the death of Julian, in a situation so 
cniticid and interesting to the empire, anc^ espe- 
cially to the Christian pajrtj'. This considemtion 
ought to render us cautious how we admit, as 
indubitable (ruths, such assertions as have, per- 
haps, no other basis than a vague report, or 
mere imagination. The death of the Emperor 
Julianas, however, an event which merits par- 
ticular notice ; and, perhaps, contributes not a 
lit tic to influence the religious state of Europe 
at this day. There is no doubt but he bad con- 
ceived the design of extirpating the Christian 
religion ; and if Providence had per|iiittcd his 
reign to have been long and prosperous, like 
those of Constantine, and Wne few more of the 
Emperors, it is impossible tfi calculate how fatal 
its cflTecls might have been to Ciiristianity ; for 
one very important circumstance distirrguishos 
Julian Troin all the former pcfs^cu ling Empe- 
rors. Ii ha:^ already been observed, that, among 
all the pagan Emperors, very few, if an\", had 
been j>ersecuiors from persona! iiiclination. 
Soipc of them were favorably disposed to the 
Christians ; and others were indifferent about 
the matter, and would never have turned theii 
• attention to the professors of Christianity, had 
they not been influenced by the suggestions 
of priests, and other interested persons. Julian, 
on the contrary, was a persecutor from prin- 
ciple. 11c had been educated in the Christian 
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religion, and liad not only apostatized from it* 
cloctuncs, but manifested the most rooted aver- 
sion againsl (^luistianily, whieii he l)ad already 
begun to take the most decisive, and ai)i)arenily 
the most eneetual measures to extirpate. Tioin 
such an onorny the church had reason to expect 
a more delei mined and persevering hostility than 
from these jiagaii jLi;!npert)r.s, w ho had no personal 
enmity against Christianity, or its professors. 
Tlte deal It of sucii a inan^ in so critical a mo- 
ment, n)ay, therefore*, be lookeil u[>on as a di^iin- 
gi/i^he ’ link in tiiat mysterious chain of causes 
and elieets whieli coiistitiirc‘s the plan of J^ivine 
Ihoviilence- It is impossible to calculate ex- 
actly the ])os^ib!e cfleets of moral causes. It is 
e.ven dillieult to devdope tlieir Jictual conse- 
f]ijenees, through all their various combinations. 
Had not, iiow’cvcr, ‘the circumstances of the 
iHotlern worltl been iiifliicnccd the events 
wh\ch took place iii the reign of Constantine, 
and by the disastrous fate of Julian, -we might, 
at this day, h/iwc bcndetl the knee before the 
gcils of pagan Home, or prostrated ourselves 
before the Woden, Thor, and otlier grim idols 
oftuc northern nations. 

it may be* remarked, that if Julian had ap- 
pointed, or the army elected another Emperor, 
of principles equally averse to Christianity, his 
deal!] would not have dispelled the storm that 
va.'. gaih( ring on tlie Christian horizon ; hut 
Julian being iiitlueiiced by a superstitious o])i- 
nion that his untimely fat(* was a mark of the 
wraih of the gods, was cippreheusive of incurring 
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ttill more their displeasure, if he presumed to 
nominate his successor; and Jovian, a Christian 
officer, was elected Emperor ; w1sk>, in the pe- 
rishing situation of the army, was obliged to 
eonclivle ti disadvantageous peace with Jijersia, 
and to |)i!rchasc a safe retreat by the cession of 
Mesopotamia, the strong city of Nisibis, S;c. 
We are not jjiformod of any objection being 
made against JovL*in\ religion liy the soldiers, 
nor have we any historical documeuls whereby 
to ju^Jgc, whether the Clnislians or the Pagans 
composed die ma jority of the army. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that a very great number of Chris- 
tians served under the banners of Julian, the 
avowed enemy of Christianity, as a numerous 
mass of pagans followed the standarej* of Con- 
stantine, the subverter of their religion ; and as* 
we have already observed* it to be a matter of 
surprise, that no revolt of the pagans ever hap- 
pened in tiie time of Constantim;, so it appears 
ccpially retiiarliable, that the Cjiristians never 
nuinife*!* d any disposition to Oppose the mea- 
sures of Juiian. It seems as if the doctrines of 
non-re: i>lanee and passive ulu’diiMiee had been 
the couiinoii creed of both Cluistians and Pa- 
gan^ in that early age. 

The Emperor Jovian, dying soon after his 
election, iftid the conclusion of the peace with 
Persia, Vaientinian, another Christian comman- 
der, was decorated with the imperial pur|:>Ic, 
and associated his brother Valeiis as his col- 
league in the eiupire, assigning to him the east- 
ern part, while he himself ruled the west. In 
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the reign of Valens a singular event took place^ 
which is by many judicious historians^ esteemed 
the first step un the subversion of the empire. 
The fcluns, a Tartar nation, being driven out of 
their pwn country by the Siem'pi, after a, num- 
ber of migrations, came like a torrent upon the 
Goths, on the north side of the Danube. The 
country being subdued, an immense crowd of 
Goths, presented themselves on the banks of 
that river, requesting an dsyluin in the Roman 
dominions. This being granted, on condition 
of delivering up their arms and their children : 
the children, at least those of rank, were ac- 
cordingly delivered up as hostages; but through 
the xnis'uanagement, or malpractices of the Ro- 
man govg;rnors of those provinces, they were 
suffered to retain their arms. The number of 
Goths who passed the* Danube on this occasion 
w'c'is computed at about 200,000 armed men, 
with their wives and children along with them. 
Another army of Goths then appealed on the 
banks of the river, requesting an asylum : this 
was refused, but they passed without leave, and 
being ill supplied with provisions, all the Ooths 
united, and eommenced a war against the em- 
pire; and, after various skirmishes, the Empe- 
ror Valens, although his nephew Gratian W'as on 
his nuireh to join him, being unwilling to share 
his glory with another, gave battle to the Goths, 
in the plains of Adrianople, and was totally de- 
feated. I'lic loss OH the side of the Romans was 
exceeding great, and this defeat was considered 
as xhe mobi severe stroke they had felt since the 
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battle of CaniiSB. The Emperor Valens was ne- 
Ter more seen, and was supposed to have been 
consumed in the flames of a cotj.agej where he 
had taken refuge, A. D. 378. • 

Afyer this dreadful disaster, Theodosius, a na- 
tive of Spain, was made Emperor of the east, and 
in four years mid a halftcrmiiiated the Gothic war, 
in which he displayed consuihmate abilities and 
prudence. The Goths had lands assigned tlieni 
in the Roman provmces, and submitted to the 
Koma*n government, but were governed by their 
own laws^ forming an Imperitm in Imperio. 
Theodosius was, in every respect, a second Con- 
stantine. Like him, he rendered the empire 
triumphant over all its enemies, extinguished in- 
testine commotions, and etablished^ orthodox 
Christianity upon a solid basis; and" finally, in 
imitation of his example, divided the empire 
between his two sons, Arcadius and Hotiorius : 
assigning to die former the eastern, and «to the 
latter theiwestcrn part. This was the last aiid 
fatal division of the Roman t^mpire; which, 
from that period, is generally distinguished by 
writers as two separate and independant states; 
and this seems to have been the leading cause 
which precipitated its downfal. The two dif- 
ferent monarchies into which the Roman em- 
pire was flow divided, gradually became strang- 
ers to each other, and even regarded eticli other's 
prosperity with a jealous eye. When the west- 
ern empire was hard pressed on every side by 
the northern invaders, the eastern empire seein- 
Q 3 
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ed quite unmoved by its caluinitics, and mad* 
no efibrt to avert, its impending doom. This 
alienation appeared more visibly in every sne- 
cessi/c reign; and after a long train of di.sas- 
ters, of wliieh lite melanclioly narratives. huNiC 
crowded the ensanguined page of history, Tloine, 
so long the mistress of the world, fell u prey to 
Gothic plunder, wliilc Conslaniinoplc appeared 
totally unconcerned at the event. Before the 
imperial city was ransaeke I by foreign enemies, 
tbcwe*?U'rn cinpiiv li.ul Jong shewn every symp- 
tom of a dceluiing state, yet the itiiniense fiil)ric 
fell gradually, and, amidst, the general dilapida- 
tion, it was a considerable time propped by the 
Talour and discipline of tiic army. The Roman 
legions gave many checks to the barbarians ; but 
no vigor existed in the administration, and the 
imperial court, through the impulse of pusillani- 
mity, shut itself up in Ravenna, a place, which 
impalpable marshes on every side rendered inac- 
cessible to an enemy. In tliat impregnable .si- 
tuation, the shadow of imperial greatness was, 
during some time, prc.served ; hut tlie whole 
empire exhibited a deplorable scene of anarchy 
and disaster, one province after atioiher, falling 
a prey to the northern invader?, who poured by 
jnnumerable swarms into the empire, and whose 
numbers defeat and bJaughtcr never .'cemed to 
diminish. 

While the pageantry of state was, in some 
degree, kept up at Ravenna, and the imperial 
court, in that inaccessible situation, surrounded 
by vest morasses, consulted its own security, 
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the rest, of Italy was ravagcvl by the enemies of 
the empire. /Marie, the (jothic chief, havin'^ 
made peace v. ith the ea-ierii empjre, on condi- 
tion of being eonslitiilcd inastcr-gencriil o+* the 
eastern lilyrinm, was immediately proclaimed 
king of the Visigoths, A. i). and two years 
after iiivaded Italy; but was defeated at Pol- 
Icnlia, by Siilicho, ll:c liom'^in general. 
was next invaded by Ithadagasins, anotlur 
northern chief, whoJaid ‘;ieg(‘ to i’ljorcnce, and 
ihreattncd Home itself. I'iil.'* invader w.js also 
dcl'caled and slain by Stll.elio, and his wln)!e 
army cxlenninated, A. 0. 40tj. 'riins the re- 
mains of Roman discipline, wliile any energy 
was left in the government to call it into action, 
proved an overmatch in the field for the luimer- 
oiis hosts of the barbarians. But it sCemed ibat 
the imperial court rushed*upon its own destruc- 
tion. Siilicho was supplanted at the court of 
Honorius, and treacherotftly slain, A. D. 

Thus fc4 that great general,* whose milit .ry 
achic\T:ments rivalled those oS'the greatest he- 
roes, Jioiijc, in her most brilliant ages of ntartial 
glory, had ever produced, and who had long 
been the chief pr«p of the loitering emjiire, and 
the guardian angel of llic imperial city. Alaric 
jiiniiediat('lv renewed the war, amd laid sicirc to 
Home. jl"or that liiiic, liowcver, he accepted 
a ransom, and retired, receiving 5000 pounds 
weglu of gold, 30,000 pounds weigliL of silver, 
:>000 pieces of scarlet cloth, 4000 robes of siik^ 
(whicli, ill that age, were of an iirniicuse value, 
o 4 
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sijk being then reckoned equivalent to its weight 
ofgold)^ and 3000 pounds of pepper, which was 
at that time valued at 15 denarii, or ten shillings 
sterliag.per pound. Alaric, however, under what 
pretext is not known, returned the next year l^i 
the si(^e, but again retired. He afterwards be* 
sieged Itouic a lliird time, and at last took and 
plundered the city, carr\ing away the immense 
wealth which Iiad been accumulated within its 
walls b\’ so long a olVniccessful war. Thus 

imperial liome, which liad employed so'maiiy 
centuries in pinndcring the nations, and had so 
long reigned the domineering mistress of the 
world, was taken, and plundered by the Goths, 
A. D. 410, about eleven hundred and fifty-two 
years after its foundation. Alaric soon after 
died, in the vigor of his age, and his brother, 
Adolphus, being elected king of the Goths, con- 
cluded a peace with the empire; and having 
evacuated Italy, and married Plucidia, sister 
of the Emperor Honoriiis, marched j,*Jto Gaul, 
where he fouiidci^ the Gothic kingdom of Thou- 
]ouse, which comprised the provinces situated 
between the Loire and the Garonne, and was 
afterwards annexed to the kingdom of France, 
by Clovis, the first Christian king of that coun- 

A gleam of tranquillity now seemed -to shine 
on the declining empire; but its overthrow was 
written in the volume of Divine Providence. Its 
great Gothic adversary was now converted into 
a frieud and ally, but hosts of enemies now 
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poured in. The period of ticq^ included, be- 
tween A. D. 433, and A. D. 453, w'as marked by 
the sanguinary reign of Attila, king of the Huns. 
This butcher of the human race^ every where 
spread horror and desolation. He attacked* the 
eastern, empire, and ravaged its provinces, to 
the very gates of Constantinople, A. D.*441. 
After making peace with that empire, he in- 
vaded Gaul, epd laid siege \o Orleans. The 
plains of Chalons, in Champagne, are rendered 
famous by the mosl^ dreadful and destructive 
conflict recorded in history, where the king of 
the Huns raceived a signal defeat by a confede- 
rate Roman and Gothic army, commanded by 
the Roman general ^tius, and Thcodoric, king 
of the Gothic kingdom of Thoulouse. Histo^ 
rians, although they differ in their statements ot 
particulars, all agree in representing tliis battle^ 
as the most horrible scene \)f butchery ever dis- 
played on the military theatre of the world. 
The lowest calculation makes the loss on the 
sitle of the* Hurib, amount to 130,000 ; but most 
historia*ns state it at a much greater niiinber. 
The restlcb;^ Attila, whose liile of the scourge 
of the Almighty was perfectly appropriate to his 
character, notwithstuiuling this bloody defeat 
and loss, soon after invaded Italy, and extended 
his ravages to the very gates of Rome. He 
died witlfln about a year afterwards, in the full 
strength and vigor of his age, by the breaking 
of a blood-vessel, A. D- 453. Thus the world 
was delivered from one of the most sanguinary 
o 5 
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^ destroyers of mankind that ever disgraced the 
page of history.' It is now impossible to deter- 
mine the limits of Attila’s kingdom ; hut it is 
supposed that he had united the greatest part of 
Ceivpany and Poland, as well as Hungary and 
ancient Dacia, under his dominions. It appears, 
liowc' cr, that his empire iuid fallen asunder after 
his deaili, as none of his successors have made 
any figure in history. 

» In these disastrous times, the crimes, as well 
as the lni^^l‘ortullCs of tliji^ Itoiiuins, seemed to 
exceed all bounds. The Emperor, \ alenliiiian 
the Third, stabbed with bis own liaiid llie i\i(ri- 
cian iElius, the last support of the empire, to 
whom it owed the prolongation of its exisienee. 
Valentinian was himself assassinated ai a review, 
about a year after ho bad caiiumitiid litis rash 
crime. He was the la.^t of the race of the great 
Theodosius. Aviins had broken the formidable 
power of Atliia, in the iii..'moraVle eonnie! f>n 
the plains ul’ Clialon ;; but the on. ot’ Eome 
v;ei*c'nol cxtirpr.ted by tisat dei'eai, yor by tlir* 
&ubs(iii]ciil(iv:at'b of that di ^tnjyer. ( j\ iierie, 1. iiig 
of . the Vandalsj took and piusalcred liome, A. D. 
idb. I'roju the dt lOh of Valeniii.ian tlie I'hiivi 
A. D, to A. I). ITti, tile t mpirc' slili draggi d 
on a lingering e-\i>teni’e, miner nine stieees',i\e 
Emperors, until Odoaeer, chit foi* the Ileivdi, 
sat down on the ih.rone of the Casiir.^- and |>ut 
a final period to liic cxistciu c of the western 
empire. 

If we peruse with attention the histories of 
those cabmitous limes, and examine the com* 
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plicated tissue of circumstances which ccciisi- 
sioned the subversion of the most extraordinary 
and wonderful political structure the world has 
ever seen, we shall find, that a vjpiety of causes 
concurred to produce this great eficct. * The 
luxury of the Romans, and the despotjsm of 
the imperial government, might break the mar- 
tial spirit of the people, and render them less 
fit for military^achicvemenls. This is more than 
a hare suj)posiliou[ ; it evidently appears actu- 
ally to have hecu the ca^e. During the latter 
ages^of Rome, reckoning from the reign of 
Commodii#, the strength of the empire had 
been oflt n exhausted, and inuclj *jf its best 
l)lood spilt, in fruitless contests among its ru- 
](‘rs. 'riu'se causes, undouhtcdly, e('tUrihi:ied 
to ellecl tiie downfal of the empire ; iw\(| a vari- 
ety of other causes, too numerous to examiuc 
in detail, and some of fhern, perhaps, at ihi ; 
time totally unknown, or^at least dilRcnlt {(> 
iiivesrigaie, undoubtedly entere^d ijito the c. • - 
Mnatioii. • Tlic ^!i\i^a)n of the jjinpire into i.. o 
.•eparafe -fale>, li^wever, appears to have inesi 
the prinei ;ai internal cause of its di^-^oluoitm. 
Pcrhi^j5^, however, no system of polilies, no 
military discipline or courage, could liave pro- 
ve tited the (ie^t^•uclion of the (’olossal fabric. 
All exieriial cause existed, uliieli would, pi rhaps, 
in proces • of time, liave Minnoented every <d)s’a- 
ele, and overcome ail opposition, riie nations 
of tiic north laid, ever since the time <;! Maiius, 
been formidaLle enemies to Rome. At iliai pe- 
o 6 
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riod the republic* had, wilh the Ciinbri, one of 
the most dangerous wars in which it was ever 
engaged, and which was not terminated without 
an inpredible daughter of the enemy. During 
the prosperous times of the empire, the Kornan 
name v^as a restraint on their daring and biuer- 
prising spirits; but on every favorable opportu- 
nity they recommenced their predatory inroads 
into the frontier provinces; and although in 
every war they were repulsed* wilh great loss of 
men, they irmessainly renewed their incursions. 
Those nations, leading a simple and hurdy'life, 
ignorant of the arts of civilization, vvhicli con- 
tribute to the support of numerous communi- 
ties ; little acquainted with agriculture, and yet 
less with commerce and manufactures, found 
themsclvei*un favorably situated for subsistence, 
and their' increasing numbers straitened in the 
frozen regions of the north ; and being actuated 
by a roving inclination, and a restless spirit of 
enterprize, they'were always ready to, emigrate 
towards the fertile regions and genial climates 
of the more southern parts of the globe. But 
the dominions of Home extending from the 
Euphrates to the Atlantic, every where pre- 
sented an insurmountable barrier to their pro- 
gress, and confused them to tlie countries on 
the Bonh of the lihirie, the Danube,, and the 
Euxine sea. By lire physical laws of the in- 
crease of the human species, those nations must 
have multiplied very fast; and, in their uncivi- 
lized state, must, in process of lime, have been 
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necessitated to open some passage for the dis- 
charge of tbeir superfluous numbers. This has 
always been the case in all uncivilized nations ; 
and from the earliest periods of antiquity, his- 
tory furnishes successive instances of the migra- 
tions of the northern nations towards the tem- 
perate climates of the south. In every country 
the soil can provide subsistence for only a li- 
mited number of inhabitants, and this number 
may be reckonetf greater or less, in proportion 
to ir^ natural fertility in conjunction with the 
temperature of the climate, and the perfection* 
of agriculture. Whenever the population is 
cnereased beyond this fixed point, a part of the 
inhabitants must emigrate, unless some other 
method of supporting the su{>erabundant popu- 
lation can be discovered; and this San only be 
done by manufactures anjj commerce. The mb- 
iinfacturing system is a great source and support 
of population, as the difPerent articles are ex- 
ported iq such countries as waftt them, and the 
overplus produce of those crantries imported 
for the support of the manufacturer. 

In civilized countries we find manufactures 
are an incxhaiistiblc source of wealth, by which 
they arc enabled to draw from other countries 
tliat subsistence which their own does not sup- 
ply. see this exemplified in Holland, and 

mtiny other parts ; and, indeed, in all commer- 
cial and inanufacturiug countries, and large 
towms, where a great number of people are 
crowded within a narrow space, where nothing 
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for siistonancp is j^‘0(liicc(l, and yet everything 
is found plenlilul. The open counirv, hciiig 
^veIl cultivated l>y induslrious hnsl'aiidincn, |no- 
diices more thai^ is suflieient for the subsistence 
of iheVullivalors; and the inhabitants of popu- 
lous towns, colleeting by Irafiic, or fabric:.* ling 
by their ingenuity and ind -stry, sueli things as 
the peasant has need of, draw their suhsi<ie!)ce 
from the overplus produce of the qpen country, 
exhibiting a [)i(*iure in iiiinialure of the liiiiiic 
carried on between eominC.rcial eonnti ie'=,’ by 
which the wants of one are supplied out of , the 
superfluities ofaiujiher. But uneivilii'od nations 
have not these r<*sources, and consecpiently, 
when tlieir popuLiti(jn increases beyond a cer- 
tain point, they iiuisl have rceouix* to eiiiigra- 
tioii. From llu'.-e consideratiunb it appears, that 
tl\e northern nations \nu>\, sooner or later, have 
broken in upon, and (iverlunied the Uussiiin 
empire; whieli, by the inmnnse extent of its 
frontier, every ujiere presented an ohvlaele (o 
their pri)gress. This imisl have happe'.icd, un- 
less those nations had adopted the arts of civi- 
lized society; or else their superfluouh numbers 
must have been suecesbivcly cut olf in wars with 
the Romans. The physical and moral circum- 
stance's of the ease atlniittcd no (Uher ahern; - 
livc. The vast eountrics extending northward, 
.from the Rhine, the Danube, and the'Euxine, 
eotuprehcndlng (icnnany, Poland, Russia, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Norway, formed an immense 
nursery for the human species. The more 
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northern nations moving sc#iih\vard, and over- 
whelming the more sonllierii tribes, resembled a 
vast deluge, wave impelling wave in eoiiiinual 
succession, until the great im^ss of barbarians 
was aceumidatcd u|K)n the Roman frontier, as 
we have seen in the case of the Goths and 
the llims, in the reign of the Emperor Valens, 
])uring the latter ages of the empire, those 
inva'^ions had followed one another in almost 
continual succession. We have mx'II, that in 
the reign of (hiilii »us, the cmpire.sccinccl to be 
verging towards its dissolution. It was, at that 
time, preserved from destruction by the consum- 
mate abilities, and vigorous efforts of those war- 
like Emperors ClaiuliiH, J’rohus, and Aurelian ; 
;.nd its greatness uiainlained, with dillictilry, 
by Diocletian, Maximian, (Valerius, .and others. 
Constantine had restored it to the highest pit^ili 
of its former power and grandeur, and his great 
military fame, w iih the real or ajiparent energy 
of his government, rcstrainetMhe attempt- of 
all the eociiiic:, of Home. Ihit in the sh'oit reign 
of Vedcatinian and V^aleiis, tlnP^JOlhs, and other 
nations oi’ the iiorlh, renewed their invasions ; 
anti, during the space of almost a whole cenlurj", 
fcart c/y ever ceased from attacking the empire 
in every point, the wiiolc h'ngih of the northern 
fronti<*r, from the mouth of tlie llhine to that of 
tlic Daijubc. The eastern empire firmly main- 
taining itself against their attempts, they almost 
all turned their arms against the west, until the 
Koman power sunk under their reiterated at- 
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tackS| and the imperial city itself fell a prey to 
the invaders. To have maintained the Roman 
empire against such swarms of enemies^ it ought 
to have remaineJ undividech and the Rmperor 
should always have been a Claudius, or a Pro- 
bus, an Aurelian, or a Constantine. 

We have observed the wealth, the luxury, 
and splendor, and endeavoured to estimate the 
extent and population of Rome, v;hile in the 
zenith of her greatness. Of her state in those 
unprosperous times of her declining power, it is 
somewhat difficult to form a conjecture, r-nd 
wliethcr the imperial city had much declined in 
opulence and luxury, between the reign of Theo- 
dosius the Great and its capture by Alaric, is not 
easy to determine. It is, however, natural to 
suppose, th:\t this must have been the case, and 
that the decline of the metropolis must have ac- 
companied the general decline of the empire. 
By the loss of its pro*’inces, one after another, 
and consequently its tributes, not only the em- 
pire would siiffci -I great defalcation of revenue, 
but the Romtin 'citizens, of whom the poorer 
sort had been maintained by the tributary dona- 
tions, must have felt a great deGciency in their 
supplies. Many of the grandees of Rome would 
lose their estates in the provinces occupied l)y 
the enemy ; but yet we do not find that the 
luxury of that city was much diminishe(/, at least 
during; a cousideraWe lime. In a city where the 
principal wealth of the world had been concen- 
trated, a great derangement might take place in 
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public affiiirs, anrl likewise a great diminution of 
private opulence, before a luxurious people would 
display any visible symptoms of^poverty. l^e- 
sieJes, it is no improbable conjecture, that ftiany 
of the opulent individutils, in the provinces ex- 
posed to the inroads of the enemy, wolild re- 
move their property, and take refuge in the ca- 
pital ; which, besides the gratification of every 
desire, held out also a prospect of security ; and 
on that account, a mnsidcrable pari; of the re- 
inainiifg wealth of the empire would be couceii- 
trated in i[ie imperial city, which, for that rea- 
son, w'ould not, perhaps, exhibit symptoms of 
decline so early as the provinces. It may, how- 
ever, without any hazard of forming an errone- 
ous conjecture, be supposed, that Rpme must 
have declined ever after Constantinople was 
made the seat of government, although it con- 
tained 48,802 houses in the reign of Theodosius, 
sixty years after the removal of the imperial re- 
sidence. It is reasonable to suppose, that a 
number of the opulent and ambjV^iis citizens of 
Rome would, on that occasion, leave the old 
metropolis, and remove to Constantinople, es- 
pecially as Constantine held out great induce- 
ments, by the grants of estates, and other privi- 
leges, to such as fixed their residence in his new 
capital. If we consider also, that Ravenna, after 
the imperial court of ihewcstcrn empire liad been 
removed thither, grew a flourishing place, by 
the afflux of the great and opulent Romans; and 
that its impassable barrier of morasses held out 
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a greater prospect of security than the melropo- 
lis itself; one cannot hesitate to conciiidc,' that 
Uonie must liavc exceedingly declined from its 
former wealth and splcmhii*, before it finally fell 
a prey to fjothic plunder. 

In regard to the general manners of l:ic lio- 
mans, we can only observe, that they had (‘x- 
cccdingly degenerated under the imperial go- 
vernment. We find still more evident marks 

• 

«)f that degciierney during ;he period wldch f.d- 
lowed the reign of Constantine. Seareelv iuiy 
instances of Roman patriotism arc to he found 
ill the succeeding reigns, and the public spirit 
seems to have been extinguished. Want of 
energy in the government, and luxury, effemi- 
nacy^ and a general depravity of manners among 
the people' in that age^ characterized the Roman 
empire. 

Having delineated a view of the Roman em- 
pire, in its declining state, and traced the events 
which preceded, as well by the causes whieli 
produced its clbwiifal, it will not be amiss to 
defer, to anoilicr opportunil\% an investigation 
of il le stiifc' of religion tinring the al)ovc-nu'nti- 
onetl perio'i. I sh.sll, therefore, eoiicludo at j)ie- 
seiit, with subscribing myself, 

iiir, your’s, Sic. 
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LETTER Xni. 

SIR, 

rp 

A 11 E religious history of the Homan cmpii'C;, 
after the (ualh of Constantine, merits attention. 
The Slate of religion, true or false, is an import- 
ant siiiijeet in the liisLorv of *lhe human iniiid. 
I'^’cry tiling must, tlicrcforc, he peculiarly inter- 
esting that relates lo» a system, which, to this 
«lay, influences llic political and moral world, 
gives 'a ptyticislar direclioa to our ideas, and 
forms the basis of our hopes. No sooner was 
Constantine deposited in the tomb, than his 
favorite council of Nice began to lose its autho- 
rity and induence, and Ajianisin became trium- 
phant. The orthodox party was discounte- 
iianced, and almost all tke grciit ecclesiastical 
dignities throughout the eastern empire, were 
conferred on the Arians. We luive already ob- 
served the (langcroiis situation ol Clirislianity in 
the reign of Julian, and its profc^jlential deliver- 
ance from itcrseeution, by the fall of that Em- 
peror in 11 k‘ IVri^iaii war. 1‘roni that period no 
pagan was ever decorated wiih the imperial |)ur- 
but Villens, tlic wisieni Emperor, adhered 
Btrongly to Arianism, and [.‘crseeuled the ortho- 
dox. Alur (h.c disastrous fate of Valens, at the 
battle of Adriauopie, in the (u)lhic war, the 
great Theodosius was elected Emperor ol’ the 
cast. He firmly .'iclhei’cd to the orthodox faiLli 
«f the trinity, and tlepiived the Arians ol their 
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ecclesiastical preferments, beside other rigorous 
proceedings against them ; and if he did not 
extirpate, at least he entirely subdued that he- 
resy; which never more lifted up its head in the 
empire. This Emperor becoming sole master 
of the Roman world, abolished idol worship in 
every part of the empire; and, in his reign, 
the Roman senate embraced Christianity, A. D. 
388. 

During a period of farty years which hjicl 
elapsed from the death of Constantine* to the 
triumph of orthodoxy under Theodosius, Con- 
stantinople had been the seat of Arianism; and 
the faith of the emperors, the prelates, and tlie 
people of that metropolis, was rejected in the 
theological schools of Rome and Alexandria. 
The celebrated Athanasius, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, from whom the Athanasian creed takes its 
name, was the strenuous assertor of the Catholic 
doctrine of the trinity, and suflFered many per- 
secutions on that account. Religious contro- 
versy was the, '“grand object of attention, and 
the prevailing taste among the lazy imiliitude 
of Constantinople ; and not only the mechanics, 
but even the very slaves, w’cre all jirofound theo- 
logians, and pretended to investigate the n|ys. 
tery of the trinity, ami the incomprehensible 
nature of the Supreme and Eternal Bting. 'Fhe 
history of the chureh, during this period,, exhi- 
bits a disgusting scene of faction, persecution, 
and anarchy; bishop condemning bishop, and 
synod condemning sj-^nod, willi all the virulence 
af pride and fanaticism. 
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The elevation of Gregory Nazianzeu lo the 
archic];>iscopal see of Constantinople, A. D. 380, 
marked the triumph of the orthodox party. The 
Emperor Theodosius himself conducted Gregory 
through the streets, and placed him on the ar- 
ch icpiscopal throne, and the Arians were ex- 
pelled from the churches by military force. As 
soon as the arcji bishop began to preach the doc- 
trine of the trinity, .and the divinity of Christ, a 
motley band of monks? and vagabonds assaulted 
the church, and were not, without difficulty, 
compelled to retire. Theodosius, in order lo 
cutoff all pretext for dispute or doubt, concern- 
ing tliose profound questions of the nature of 
the Divine Iversons of the trinity, assembled at 
Constantino|)le a couiicii of one hurvlred and 
fifty bishops, in which the theological system o£ 
the council of Nice was ifliistraled and explain- 
ed ; and the divinity of the Holy Ghost, con- 
cerning which some doubts had arisen, was 
established as an essential article in the creed of 
the Christian church. This coifticil of Constan- 
tinople ranks as the second general eonneil, and 
completely established and explained the ortho- 
dox faith of the trinity. In the reign of Theodo- 
siiLS, and that oi Arcadius, his son, several great 
cliaraeters ll funshed in the Christian church, 
particularly Gregory Naziaiizen, and John Chry- 
sostom, bolli ofvllicm succchsivel}’ archbishops 
of Constantinople. Tlie corruption of language 
is visible in most of the Latin fathers of that 
age; but the composition of Gregory Nazism- 
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zcti and Ciirysostom arc deemed equal fo the 
most ch gant models of attic eloquence ; Chry- 
sostom cspeci.dly has always been esteemed tite 
inn^t elegant writer, as he certainly was the most 
doqiuijit preacher of all the primitive fathers. lie 
was originally a priest of 'vntioch, and after he 
was .made archhislvq> of Constantinople he was 
porscciUcd and driv('n inO) exile by i!jc r/n])rcs3 
iatdoxia, A. I). 4^)1-; not without an insurrec- 
tion of the pco[ile In his hivor, which he, i'U)t- 
withstanding, disajiproved, and witli diffijulty 
dispersed. This gr<‘jil man died in exile, A. 1). 
407, and his relics were, with great solemnity, 
translated to Constantinople by the Emperor, 
Theodosius the Second, A. D. 4:3S. 

After the reign of Theodosius the Great h;ul 
^fleeted tlie de[>re.ssion of Arianism, llie ortho- 
dox failh of the trinity eoniiiuied to be the creed 
of the whole Homan empire. The Goths, and 
several other nalions bordering on llte Homan 
empire*, had ahvady been wholly, or .hi pari, 
converted to ilie Christian faith; hut as they 
had re(*(*ived their religion principally from the 
Arians, wliohad been expUletl by the orthodox 
party, in the reign of Constantino, or by the 
missionaries of Constaniino|)ie, during the reigns 
of tb(‘ Allan EinpeioiN, bis siuxessors, the reli- 
gion they liad embraced was Arianism. In con- 
sequence of the persecution of the Arians, under 
Theodosius, and the expulsion of the bisliops, 
and other clergy, who refused to subscribe the 
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articles of faith dictated by the councils of iNice 
and Constantino|)le) a great number of those 
churchmen took refuge among Uie Gcnhic na- 
tions, where their doctrines v\ ere looked (ipoii 
as the true creed of the Christian church. 
These expelled ecclesiastics"" were well received 
among the barbarous nations, revered as suiler- 
ers in the cause of religion, and met with extra- 
ordinary success in the propagation of their doc- 
trines; so that Ariaw Christianity became the 
religion of all the northern nations, who were 
converted belore the subversion of the Roniati 
empire. Thus omitting the diflerent sects, which, 
from time to lime, made their appearance in the 
church, and have been slignuilizcd with the 
name of licrcsies, it may snilice to rer^ark, that 
the Christian ^YorlJ was divided into two great 
parties, tlie oriliodox aiuHhe Arians ; the one 
asMcrling the divinity of Christ, with the co- 
cquality and co-csscntialiiy'of the Divine Per- 
sons of the Iriiiiiy ; and the other teaching the 
f ’lhordinaiion of the Son, and •fbe essential sii- 
peiioriiy c*:’ llie Palher. The former \Nas the 
creed of the woatorn, and the latter that of the 
eastern empire, from the reign of Constantine 
to Jthai of Theodosius ; and after that period 
the Catholic doctrine of the trinity was the failli 
of the wlu)le Roman world, and Arianism the 
religion of all the other nations which had em- 
braced Clirislianiiy ; until aficr the subversion 
of the empire, v\ hen they begun one after ano- 
ther, to embrace the Roman icligiuii, and adopt 
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the doctrine of the trinity, in conformity to the 
decrees of the councils of Nic^ and Constautii^ 
noplc. , 

In the ages of which we are now speahing, an 
order of men arose, who have made a conspjcuons 
figure on the political, as well as the religious the- 
atre of the world, and whose notions of serving 
the Deity form a distinguished aijd striking fea- 
ture in the history of the human mind. In that 
tremendous period ol peisecution, which com- 
menced in the joint reign of Diocletian and 
Maximian, a new mode of professing the Chris- 
tian religion, and of practising its precepts, be- 
gan to take place in the church. Anthony and 
Paul, two Egyptian hermits, had some time 
before sequestered themselves from the world, 
and devoted their lives to contemplation and 
prayer in the desarls of Thebais. Several others, 
either desirous of avoiding the horrors of perse- 
cution, or of shunning the snares of a sinful 
world, or, {>crhaps, through a natural inclina- 
tion for a contemplative life, retired to the de- 
serts, separating themselves from the society of 
men, in order lo enjoy an uninterrupted commu- 
nication of the Deity. Anthony collected a 
number of those, and uniceci them in regular 
societies, about A, D. 305 . A great number of 
persons, of a pious and contemplative turn of 
mind, embraced this way of life, and some of them 
adopted exceedingly strict and rigorous rules, 
believing a life of voluntary mortification to be 
an acceptable iiomage to the Supreme Being, 
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To trace the origin, or examine the rules and 
institutions ofihe various reiigious orders, which 
were, at diflerent periods, established in the 
eliureh, would tar exceed the liimis appropria- 
ted U) a general view oK the history of mankind. 
It sulliecs to observe, lliat in ihc reign of* Con- 
stantine and his sucee.s.>..rs, ihc ascetic life grew 
into a prevailing mode, and *hn>nasteries were 
established by ililarion, in Palestine, about 
A. 1). ; at Rome,# A. 1). 54-1 ; by Basil, in 

l^ontns; A. D. 3G0; by iiartin, in Gaul, A. D. 
J/O'; ^uid, after a short time. In all parts of the 
Clirisiian world. These religious, by their real 
or ajiparcnt saiictiiy, soon grew into great re- 
pute. They were drawn from titcir solitudes, 
introduced itilo large eidcs and towns, and liad 
&ui)crb monasteries founded for then* abode,^ 
with iiiagnificeuL ehurclics* creeled for the cele- 
bration of divine service. Jn process of time, 
piety, or superstition, endowed those founda- 
tions with great revenues and pobSCrisions. Thus 
tlio-e pmu-s devotees, vrlto hacl/j^enouiiced the 
world, and made a vow of poverty, became 
masters of vast po.-s. s.dons ; and although indi- 
vidually poor, po^ .J.^i5^g all liiingb in common, 
liicy form{‘d wtaidiy eotniiniuilies. 

in speaking of a ckio ef religious persons, 
which maUes a ditliiigui dnec! iigurc in history, 
it may not, peilaip^, be deemed unpardonable to 
outrun liic (uder of time, and to anticipate bon-’r 
remarkb, wliieh, although thc'y might b- . . 
pened to another period, yet, for r’ 

i' 
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wniformil}' in tlie subject, run be no wiiere bet 
ter placed than here. It is not drUieiilt to per- 
ceive, tb.at how great soever might be the vene- 
ration in which the monastic life held sonu. 
centuries ago, it is not niiicli adapted to the 
taste of modern times. Those nations whieit 
have embraced the ndbrined religion, have en- 
, tirely rejected all monkish institutions. In the 
Roman Catholic countries lljey arc much less 
respected than formerk. In most of those 
countries their number is considerably dimi- 
nished. In France they are totally .abolished ; 
and, if we may hazard a conjecture from exist- 
ing appearances, there will scarcely be a single 
monastery found remaining in any country of 
the Roman Caiholic communion, at the end of 
the present century : nor is there much room to 
doubt (if their :il)olition, in process of time, 
among those of the Greek church, which, in 
this paiticidar, probably follow the example 
of that of liomc. In regard to the merits of 
these instil uli^ns, many reasons are ailedged 
against their procrieiy, some founded on good 
grounds and others on erroneous principles and 
misrepresentations. A catulid enquirer will, 
however, examine and judge impartially, with- 
out passion or prejudice, and endeavour to view 
things, noi through the medium of parry spirit, 
bill in ibciv true light and native colours. 

In Older to investigate the proj)riety of mo- 
nastic institutions, vve must (consider litem botii 
in a religious and a political point of view, as 
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they regard the worship of the Almighty, and 
ns th(^ arc connected with the interests of so- 
ciety. In regard to the religious worship of the 
Supreme Being, monastic institutions seem to 
be> wliplly a matter of indifference. They: infi- 
nite Being, who pervades the universe, and fills 
immensity with his presence, ^may be worship* 
ped in all places, and in every situation, within 
the walls of a moruistery, or amidst the crowd 
of a city, in the luniiiH of a camp, or amidst the 
splendor of a court. Neither the retirement of' 
the cloister^ nor the bustle of the crowd, can 
fiicilitutc or impede his acceptation of the sin* 
cere homage of his creatures. If, therefore, a 
company of persons can agree to associate them-, 
selves together, in order to employ thev time in 
contemplation and prayer, under such rules and* 
regulations as they think appropriate to such a 
situation, and conducive to.their mutual conve- 
nience, such associations cannot, on any principle 
of religion, he condemnable, ai^^inorc than lite- 
rary or other societies; but they fire not, in any 
respect essential to religion, and, perhaps, very 
little conducive to its general interests. 

Monastic institutions, when impartially con- 
sidered, without any bias of party prejudice, ap- 
pearing a matter of total indifference in regard 
to religion* it remains to examine how far they 
may appear, in a political view, conducive to the 
benefit of society, or detrimental to its interests, 
which must, in a great measure, depend on the 
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flifiereiit circumstances of (IHrerciU ages and 
* countries. * 

lleligious bouses have often been represented 
as the asylums of indolence, anti the monks as 
persons leading a life Ubclcss to society, 
arguiiienl is plausible in ajjpearanee, but falla- 
cious in fact, beciiusc fouiined on a representa- 
tion, which, being understood as universal, is 
erroneous. AdiniiLing, however, the represonta- 
lion to be true, as it eeilaiidy is, in part, wc 
must likewise observe, that religious bouses arc 
not tile only asyiiiins of laziness in a state. How 
many sueb asylums are tbtje not found in pri- 
Viiic fe.milies? 'Ine er(»v\ds of iloineslies com- 
j)0.'*i!ig the retinues of the great and opulent, in 
every country, arc ol’ little scn vicc* to llic public, 
^except by coiilribnliiig to ibo general consump- 
tion of llic produce, and thereby helping to 
give acliNiiy i«) industry and coinuicree ; and 
tlic mr/.iw ' coiJiiilr.tie, in ilie same luanner, 'to 
stimn.Mc aeoviiy of society. In every 
couhUN, Jinil ni. r (Miy political >y»ienj, iIk'ic 
c.ic n;iinl,crs of inuivninals who do not 

Ci!»i'iov ;licnj\clvcs in any uscl’ul labour. iAery 
Dia.'i i> not (ibi'ctd lo labour. 'I’bose who have 
proj>ci>, an ! p- “o.e^-ions suineient to support 
tbrm, ;ciii c’. cn to ('uable them lo live in an 
ck^.,.ni- n;anncr, will seldom employ themselves 
in iIm* i.'inds, or coidine themselves 

die maiMilaeturing loom, for the .'^akc of 
. . .'p t-ieir laoonis be-ueficial to the public. 
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From this principle of rcjisonin^, which uniform 
cxpcj^eiicc shews to hejiist, it is evident, tlnit if 
the lands annexed to the monasteries did not 
maintain lazy monks, they woiilil* maintain^ lazy 
Ja^nnen. l>ut the inonaMie possessions cannot, 
any mhre than the estates of lay proprietors, be 
cnllivaled williout labour ; and consccjnrntly 
they must, like all other iaiid.s, support industri- 
ous husbandinV'n, as well as hizy monks. Man- 
kind arc too prone} to h(‘ carried away by first 
tlioiio-hts, without stopping to make serious re- 
lu'ctfons. It wc were < eilain l!;aL every perscni' 
in llit'se re1igi‘Jt!ii iiouses would, if he was abroad 
in the world, ciiipluy himself in something hene- 
licial to the public, it would be well if no sucii 
places existed 5 but this is very far from being 
certain, la every country there arc 11^1111 bers of 
persons, whose time and talents arc still less 
nsefuliy employed tliau those of the monks. It 
is supposed, that bclbre the, revolution, the num- 
ber of religious, of both sexes, .in the convents 
of Fijyice, was not less than tvvo hundred thou- 
sand. .Ail these were unemployed in any thing 
iisci’iil to the slate; but, at the same linic, there 
were, pciliajis, twice as many persons in that 
eountry as useless to society as tlic}', and much 
ic*5 inoiVcii.'sivc. The nun. her of religious houses, 
in France, w’as certainly very great; but if many 
more Frenchmen had been cmplovcd some years 
ago, in evmtcmplalion and prayer, it would, per- 
haps, have been no worse, either for themselves 
or for Europe. In EnglaiVd itself there arc, 
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undoubtedly, many tliousands of persons who 
wctuld be belter employed in a conven , than 
they employ themselves. 

TIi€ general' reprcseulailon of the monks, as 
an indoleni and nselc'S class of people, is a fiil,se 
delineation of character. That many of them 
are persons of that description is not to he 
doubted : but others of them are to be ranked 
in a very different class. The monks not only 
were the preservers of learning, amidst the bar- 
barism of the Gothic ages, but many of them 
have been great promoters of modern science, 
and actively instrumental in the revival of learn- 
ing, and in dispelling the gloom of barbaric 
ignorance, which, during so many centuries, 
enveloped the powers of the human intellect. 
Had not/ the monks collected and preserved 
what remained of the universal wreck of litera- 
ture, all ancient learning would have been irre- 
trievably lost, and the history of ancient times 
forgotten. We should have wanted the compo- 
sitions of the poets and orators of Greece and 
Rome, those rioble specimens of genius and 
eloquence, which we so much admire, had they 
not been preserved and transmitted to us by the 
monks ; who, on this account, are to he regard- 
ed as benefactors to mjinkind, and eonsidered as 
an order of men possessing a claim to fhe grati- 
tude of posterity. 

The disorders prevalent in many religious 
houses have been exhibited by some writers in 
the darkest colours : yet we have iiieontcstible 
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historical authority to prove, lliat some of the 
iiiook^> were pious as well as learned; and, in 
in both these respects, ornaments to the ajj;e in 
which they lived, and to i»um:in#nalure. That 
many of them have been otherwise is c([ualiy 
init|ueS;.ioncib!e. Tliis is. the cast: in all c^)inmu- 
idlivs of men. A niiliiary corps is not to he 
condemned, because there njay happen to be 
some cowards*in it; nor the morals of a whole 
n;Ui<;n irn peat iiedj because some malcractors 
die b% the hand of the cxccntionef. That all 
the ifionks were pious, or that all the nuns w^re 
chaste, reason forbids us to believe; but it would 
be equally unreasoiiabJc and uncharitable, to 
suppose that they were all ini[>ious and unchaste. 
Prejudice ought not so far to inllucnce our judg- 
ment, as to induce us to im[)licale a w^iole com- 
munity in the criminality of some of its mem* 
bers : and sound reaseming ought not to he led 
astray by the false colouring of in isrcj 'resen !:i- 
tion. We ought, in r.i! cu'^cs, l« i»Mparii- 

ally, aiul examine both sifles^»i‘ iIk. (jUCfttion, 
before wc !:ivc iuu;uallued a])pi<ft' I'lo:-, cn pro- 
ceed »o a ] indiscriminale cen.-ure of cnir fel- 
low-mori:'is, of what. slcI, parly, or denoiriina- 
tion soever tlicv may Ijaj)p<:‘n to l)e. 1 pon tlie 
whole, it appears that iriona'^tic insiilutions, not 
being foimded upon any divine precept, consti- 
tute no part of religion, and consequently can 
only be regarded merely as human institutions; 
and that, like other political and civil establish- 
ments, their propriety and merit ouirht to be 
p 4 
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estimated according to tlieir adaptation to Im- 
man circumstances, in diflerent ages and, coun- 
tries. Viewing ilieni in lliis light, they might he 
well^adaplcd 'o tl]e clmnnst:inccs of the limes 
in which they flourislied most ; but they ccrlain- 
]y arq not so to the eireiimsljmces of modern 
limes. Durijig the Golliie, am! iho^^e called li-.e 
middle ages, when the whole Clwistian worid, or 
at least that part of it which eon^litnlcd the 
western, or Latin church, was involved in har- 
barisni and* unlettered ignorance, and agitated 
\Yilh perpetual commotions; when the iuecssant 
alarms of war, and the e:enera! mili’arv state of 
liurope deprived its irdiabiiaiils of ih.e' ieisure, as 
well as the inclination, to cultivate the sciences, 
and addict themselves to those studies which en- 
lighten a.nd embellish the human mind ; \rhen 
puch were the circumstances of the Cliristiaii 
countries, it seems to htive been highly proper 
that an order of men, separated from tlie bustle 
of the world, ai?d secured by the public venera- 
tion from the apprehension of violence, were 
left at leisure t6 ulleiid to the improvement of 
the human intelicct, to preserve the rcnmlns of 
ancient learniiig, and to iiisiruct the ign<>ra:it 
multitude. 'J’hc «ccu!ar clergy were loo much 
embroiled in tlu: commotions of those turbulent 
and unsettled limes, to turn their attention to 
literature and the sciences ; and hardly any tiling 
could have been betlef calculated for that pur- 
pose, in such times, than monastic institutions ; 
but as such times no longer exist, those csla- 
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blisliments arc now of no utilitj, and very pro- 
bably %\Yill soon be universally abolished. 

With this general view of the religious aspect 
of the Christian world, as it exhibited itself dur- 
ing the period which elapsed between the cfeatU 
of Constantine and the subversion of the w;estern 
empire, I shall conclude, by assuring you, that 
with unfeigned respeetj^ 

• 1 am, Sir, yours, 8 cq. 

• 

• LETTER Xnil. 

• 

Ix compliance with 3 ’our desire I again present 
to you a train of observations and rtfleclions 
which will give you but little pleasure : for not 
inanj' reflections of an agreeable kiiK|^(‘an arise 
from the period which now oflers itself to ou« 
contemj)lati()n. After the* subversion of the Ro- 
luaii ci:jpire a gloomy peijocl succeeds, which 
seems to form a vast clia. in in the liistory of the 
human mind, yroin that memorable epoeli to 
the reign of C.-harlemagne, the tm^jais of ilurope, 
dm it’g a pc riod of more than three ccMilnrics, 
displ -.s a co’iliiuied sce.ie of blooclbhecl and 
anai cliy. Tiic pages of h story rccomiL nothing 
el.'st, during this dark and calamitous [jeriod, but 
tl'ic incessant and bloody revolutions which took 
j)!ace iii*thc kingdoms and stales which the 
northern nations had formed out of the ruins of 
the Roman empire; and the writers, wht> neat 
of those times, crowd their narratives with 
^6 
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Jll-authenticated details of battles, sieges, trea* 
sons, and assassinations, which are not worth 
^ the attention of posterity, any further than as 
they serve to CKhibit a general view of the for- 
mation of the kingdoms and states of modern 
Europe. The Goths had established their king- 
dom in Spain, about A. D. 472; and Clovis 
established the French monarchy about the end 
of the fifth century. The Saxons had entered 
into England so early as,A. D. 449; and the 
sixth century is distinguished by the estublish- 
, ment of the Saxon heptarchy in this couritry ; 
the conquest of Burgundy and Aquitain by the 
French, and the complete establishment of the 
Ercnch monarchy. The kingdom of Idoacer, 
in Italy, was conquered by Theodoric, king of 
the Golhs« who was subsidized and commis- 
sioned by the court of Constantinople, and 
reigned king of Italy under the sanction aiul 
authority of the eastern Emperor, to vvlioni he 
acknowledged IHmseif a vassal. I'hcodoric is 
represented as a prince of great political virtues, 
but so ignorant of letters, that he could not 
sign his name. Italy, howevea*, fioiirishid un- 
der his reign : lie preserved tlic Goihs and 
Italians, as two distinct nation:^, reserving the 
former for the cinploymcnts ol‘ war, and the 
latter for llmsc of peace. On the death of 
Theodoric Liis kingdom devolved upon his beau- 
tiful and accompii'-hed daughter, Amalasontha, 
whose exile and (l‘:ath happened A. 1). 5 ^ 5 , 
Theodoric had reigned under the sanction of 
7 
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tlic hiiperi.al court of Constantinople, and al- 
though king of Italy, had always acknowledged 
Iiisnscif the ally and dependant of the eastern 
empire; but after the exile and deatli «f his 
dait«»!uer, the Goths of Italv refused to aeknow- 
ledge the paramount authority of tlie ftnperial 
court, and renounced all dependence on, and 
connection with, the empire. Justinian then 
r(‘igncd over the oast, and clispalcheJ his gene- 
ral, Ficii Stir ins, into^ Italy. IFelisnruis entered 
lloiyic, where h.e was 1 esieged by the Goths. 
IlisgaltciUt and alnuist incmlible didcncc of llie 
city, with only .>000 vetei;ins, agaln.st a nume- 
rous army of Goths, eoiinnaiulcd by V^itiges, 
llieir Mn:::, during the .^’jiacc of a whole year,* 
A. D. t>:<7, i^ dec.ueil one of the most signal 
n.ii -ary exploits recordedi in history; although 
it may not Ijc unreasonable to suppose, that our 
aeeoiint of it is soinewlmt exajiirerated, as it is 
related hy l^rocojjius, an author partial to the 
inferc.ils and the lame ol nelisarias. The mill- 
iiiry i'lchievements of that gT^iJit general 4 ire, 
however, suflicieiitly authiMitiealed to immorta- 
lize his name, llelisarius made many daring 
aral sue c.^sfid sallies out of Rome, and the Goths 
a’ic sa’^ to h.ave lost (50,000 men in one general 
assault. They were obliged to raise the siege 
on the iTiival of iVesh troops from Conslanti- 
iiopie. Beli, sarins at length subdued the Gothic 
kingdom ol‘ kafy. Vitiges, their king, surren- 
dering on conditions, was sent to Constantino- 
ple, and Justinian a&signedliim for his mainte- 

6 
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iiiiDce :i rich estate in Asia Minor; and, on liis 
conlbrniing to the Alhanasian creed, con!, ‘erred 
on him the rank of patrician and senator, which 
still qonlinued ^as honorary titles in the empire. 
Gulimer, king of the Vandals, had also an am- 
ple estate assigned him, bat could not enjoy any 
honorary title, that being incompalible with his 
professing Arianism. 'J'he Gotlis again revolted 
under tlie command of Tetila, whom they had 
elected king, on which Jkdisarius, a second 
time, entered Italy, Rome was taken by llie 
, Goths, A. D. o-hf), and retaken by lleli^ariiis, 
A. D. 547 . Ijelisariiis i.'cing r('ea!led, iiouic 
was again eai)iuiad bv the cnoinv. 'I'iie com- 
mand of the army of liaiy li'.en was eoni’ena I 
on Narscs, the eunueli, a person of eon-'imimaie 
military skill, and the most darii-g cojniige. 
IHiis genera! defeated a!)'! r’ew Tcliia, the (J-.nhie 
king, andnnade liimself iii::stor of Rome, A. U. 
552 . He abo defeated and t,le\v Teias, who had 
succeeded king ( I’llie ( u>lhs, A. 1). 

Immediately al’iei^fo:lv)w cd a t’onnid ible invavio!i 
of by till I’rav:... Ailema.ini, whose 

va-it armies in I'.IvC a d' lugi:; hnt t!io'‘e 

i;:va lei's were ileicale'd by i\arsc>, wilIi [ifodiei- 
oiis i:.!aue,b-icr; A. D. 6o4. Italy was then mmie 
a province oi die cash ni ur Ryzanfinc nnpirc, 
and a goveiirmcnt established, imder ihe.dcnonii- 
iiation of the exarchate, of which llie eumu li 
parses, who had distinguished himself l>y the 
most signal display of military talents and daunt- 
less courage, was ilie fir^t exarch. The long 
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r.ncl bloody series of reiterated invasions and 
repnjscs, of plunder, devastation, and carnage, 
which, from the reign of Honoriiis, in the west, 
to that of Juslinian, in the cast/ during a*spacc 
gf nearly a hundred and fifty years, desolated 
Italy, and fdl the volumes of the hisuTrians of 
that calamitous period, would rather deserve to 
be buried in eternal oblivion,* than to be recalled 
to the remenibnincc of after* ages, did not a cur- 
sory view of ilieni contribute to skew the gra- 
dual ^lownfai of the Uvunan cm})irc, with the 
set nes of war and slaughter which took place, ' 
before the northern nations could establish their 
ilohiinioii on the ruins of that ccdossal power. 
Tin* history of ll;e-e tiiries, however, among all 
i»s disgusting scenes, exhibits some great and 
extraordinary cliaracicrs, which incAt a jilacc 
in the. memory of post^*ri’ty; partieularly the 
lunpcror Justinian, and his etiebraled generals, 
Ikiisarii.s and Nurses. Portune seems to ho* o 
singled .out Justinian in an extraordinary umn- 
!jer, if-i the ohjecl of her favets^. Me owc{l his 
cievalio!] i ) his uncle Justin, who was horn of 
an obscure family of |*ca^aiUs in l.)aeia, on the 
norlii si;Ie of the Danube, and, with two other 
j)easanis r)f the same village, deserting the pro- 
Jession ol' liusbcmdry, with a seanly provision of 
biscuit iy their sacks, travelled lo Conslunlino- 
ple, to try their fortune in that capital, which 
was then the ceiural point of liuman action, and 
the most conspicuous theatre for the display of 
every kind of talents. There is not; perhaps^ 
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in the history of mankind, any thing more agree- 
able, or more striking, than the exhibition of 
extraordinary characters, and the display of 
those singular vicissitudes which have marked 
the lives of some extraordinary personages who 
seem to have been selected by the Divine IVo- 
vidence to act a distinguished part on the great 
theatre of the w'orld. Justin, on his arrival at 
Constantinople, was, hy reason of his strength 
and stature> received into" the boily guards of 
the Emperor Leo. Under the two succcecling 
reigns, Justin emerged from poverty anr! olfscu- 
lity to wealth and promotion. Having disiin- 
guished himself in the war against the iVrsians, 
his merit advanced him to il.e vncces5*ive ranks 
of military pn ferment. U.e ai tiie la^? dig- 
nified with liie lilh; of Svnaler, and chuiini'd 
(he com tv. a;? (i of the in.pLv'al giiaids. .l^.ciiig in 
this favoraJde situation, at i!iedea(.!i of the Em- 
peror Airi-jtjssius iie seized that opperiufiity of 
jaisiiig hini'-vlf lo the sovereiguty of the e^\^t('rn 
empire; anJ, by meajis of his a-lvantageous 
post, and liijj itiflueneo ove r the soldiery, seated 
himself on die iinjKria! throne, al the advanc ed 
ace of si.\ty (hzht, Jnst'm, like Tlieotlorit^, Ling 
of Italy, was toi'd.'y illi:: j;.!c ; and U may r *• 
garded as a r re:"in.'*laii( c :^onse\»'ii:!L ."insular, 
that two of t‘ie \) y^x povvi-ifu! coatc.jporary 
monarchs in .!•!. ..rie wholly ignorant of 

letters: Jii'-ii:' o piicw, Justinian, frotri 

the same vs.' n obseme cniploy- 

ment in wL v. . : •• :.uscli uad been bred. Thus 
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was that fortiipatc youth drawn out of rustic 
obsAirity/ and acknowledged as presumptive 
heir of the eastern empire. He received an ex- 
cellent literary education at ConsAanlinoplQ, and, 
with every advunuige in his favor, ascended the 
impertal throne on the death of his uncle, A. D. 
5'27. By die conquest of Italy and Africa, he 
gave to the eastern, or Byzantine empire, an 
aggrandizement and extension, which it had 
never before possesstyl, sinee its separation from 
the western empire; and distinguished himself 
by i^ic disylay of consuininatc political and le- 
gislative abilities, during a long reign of thirty- 
eight, and a life of eighty three years ; exhi- 
biting, every circumisaneo considered, the most 
extraordinary inslaiiec of long continued per- 
sonal pDsperily, that Is, pethaps, anywhere to 
he met v.'illi in history. ^Several of the Tlomau 
Emp 'iois, as Claudius, i-robas, Auielianus, 
Diocictian, Maxiinin, Galfriiis, and others, had 
risesi ii\yu il’.e mora oliseure t^ondifiori to ilie 
cinj»ir<¥ oi’ tlic world; btil ih^ir elevaiiu.n had 
been iIic li .» tl-cvoiied re\'. ard of nicrir, and somc- 
liiiKS <!■ ■ conMtjMenec (*f their erij;ies. Those 
1:.'.'! 'Oc nt the flower of their age in 
the Ihiiil .lip- a:i.l d:u;gc*is o!’ a military life; 
soiii-* of idf.m, <!uring a long time, in subordi- 
nate j.ii t:.;-io'is, without ever having had an op- 
p(»ni;a:iy of o.;tain!ng an edueation suitable to 
the exaiud station lo w liieh they were afterwards 
raised. 'I’lie same observations may be made in 
regard to some other Emperors of tlie east, after 
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Jiistiiliun, and pariigularly Basil, the Macedo- 
nian. We have also, in the last century, £,ocn 
Ncadir Shah, commonly called Kouli Khan, from 
a captain of roLbcrs, become the sovereign of 
Persia, the con(]U(M*or of the Mogul empire, and 
the domineering rival of the ()l Ionian power. 
None of the successful adventurers here men- 
tioned had the advantages of a liberal education, 
a prosperous life, and a glorious reign, like .lus- 
tinian. lie found every advaiiUigc thrown in 
his wav, in early youth, without tiic labour oi‘ 
acquisition; and, without exertion, ha/.ard, or 
criminality, was arivaneed from the loxresl stiito 
of obseuiity, to the most exalted station of !iu- 
man greatness, which he held with distinguished 
s})leu(lor and rc'jiulation, during the course ol‘ a 
very long Vfo. I'hc hard-earned atul sbori-lived 
glory of other Emperors, who, like Inm, Inui 
risen from obscurity, followed military iiierii, 
displayed in a life offardsliips and danger; Lui. 
the good foituiie of Justinian rushed upo.; 
before he had distinguished himself by the exer- 
tion of his abilities, and only served to dinjlay 
his great talents to tiic vi<‘W of the W'orld. 'fo 
render Justinian a complete pattern of i'. iman 
feiieit y, nature liad endowed him with an excel- 
lent genius, a s<;nnd and vigorous understiniding, 
a robust eoiistitulion, and almost uniiUeri uptetl 
health. There arc some writers, who, in iicli- 
iieating Juslinum’s public and private character, 
endeavour obliquely to diminish his reputaliou 
in the eyes of posterity. This is frequently at- 
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tempted by the enemies of Christianity, with 
whoiii he is not ii favorite character: as lie not 
only (li?ti^^G:ui^^hed his piety and zeal for. rcli-- 
f;ioii, in hniidin.!^ the superb eftlhedral C)f JJrt. 
Sophia^ l»nt in being the strenuous assertor 
of doelrines of llic ehnreli agai^’^l »il such 
t»[)inii)ns a-i ueie stigmatized with the name of 
heresies. It appears, indeed, liniL bii;otry was 
ilie grciitesL aV.d almost the only blemish in Jns- 
liniaii’s character*,* i^id from that he certainly 
Wiis ngt free, as he gave liimseif no small trou- 
ble hi the vain attempt to bring all men to be 
of one opinion, in regard to religion. The most 
partial enemies of his fume acknowledge his me- 
rit as a pliilosoplicr, a politician, and a legisla- 
tor ; as well as his acquaintance with literature 
and the arts, lie has left a noble i%iORument 
of his legislative abilities in bis code of laws*, 
which is esteemed the foundation of the civil 
jurisprudence of modern Europe, althcugh vari- 
ously modified, according to lire exigencies of 
varioit? circumstances. The uyignificent eatiic- 
dral of St. Sophia, now a ^Jaho*mctaii moscpie, 
of vvliich lic himself was one of the principal 
areliilects, remains a no less nobie nKjnument 
of his bkiil in arehiicctiiie. llis ac<]ulL-iiion of 
iinowledge was the cifeer of steady ap[>licatioii 
in the exertion of a powerful genius. He was 
abstemious in his diet, and still more so in ilie 
measures of his sleep. AAcr the repose of a 
single hour he frequently arose, and bludied 
until the morning. With an excellent genius^ 
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sccontled by such intense anpliculion, and such 
rosthss activiiy of mind, joined to a vij^brous 
constitution, and uninterrupted luialdi, during 
the c/)ursc of s ‘0 loiig^'a life, it is not sa.i prising 
that Justinian’s intelic*etual attainincMits v\fre 
very oonsiHeralile. His poiitieai taleniS weic 
niauifested in llu* inanner in v. I'.icii In* eo:t?!iic;<*d 
his wars, and in his elioice of ce-minanders, hy 
whose eonsunmiate ahilities and sfn •sslni exer- 
tions, the Gothic and VaiKVihe kingdoms of Italy 
and i\friea were annexed to i!k' eastern or l>y- 
zantine emj>irc, which, after acl|ai^^i1i6n of 
those countries, wanted only Spain, France, and 
Britain, to give it the full extent of the undi* 
vided Roman empire, when iiijhe zenith of its 
greatness. 

Belisarids and Narses are characters scarcely 
^ess remarkable, or less distinguished in hisiory, 
than their master Justinian : I licv were botii of 
them of an obscure e.iiginal, and brought up lo 
mean employments. Beth of them were ad- 
vanced to great jn'cfermcnl, and signalized tliein- 
sclves hv iheir courage and conduct, in the most 
trying siruaiions, exhibiiistg an inconte.sti!)Ic 
proof of Justinian’s discernment in (lis{ ()\er’nL; 
so much mei ir in such an inferior slatinn. I’lie 
world has long been amused with a ridiculous 
.tale of Belisarius having Iiecn deprived of sight, 
and, in consequence of the conliscation of his 
property, reduced to the necessity of asking 
alms in the street. The wliole transaction from 
which that fiction arose, is, that Bclisarius hav- 
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in;r ^bcLi) accused of a co>isi>iracy against l!ie 
K.ispV’ior, was iaiprisoiicd ; l)i:t being found iii- 
noci'iir/ was in consequence liberated ; altliongli 
JtistiiiiMi seized liiti greatest [>ai t*or iiis iinmciue 
iyn[»eiiy. It is r.ur|iri:ing I bat historians should 
delight iii ii»i jiobing ridiculous fictions ufoii the 
credulity ol ihcir readers! 

In the reign oi* J u>iiijian, flic eastern empire, 
aliiiongh in the meridian of its glory, experi- 
enced, together wilk the ‘greatest part of the 
world," calamities of a physical nature, which it 
was out ^f the reach of human prudence to 
prevent. Tremendous earthquakes happened 
aloiosl every year throughout the whole extent 
of the empire; but this reign is still more fatally 
remarkable, on acconnt of a dreadful pestilence 
which is said to have made its first afipearance 
in the neighbourhood of Pelasium, in Egypt, a 
city on the easternmost branch of the Nile. 
This dreadful contagion sjTread over the grcal- 
est parts of Asia, Africa, anti Europe, and 
scarcely any place esca|>ecl thciinfection. .Dur- 
ing lilt* space of three months, from five to ten 
thousand died daily in Constantinople; maiiy^ 
cities in the cast were ahiiosl depopulated; and 
in ^ome parts of Italy the liarvcst and vintage 
rottc{l on tiie giound. 'J’his pestilence broke out 
in the fifteenth year of Justiniarrs reign, and 
was of sucli continuance, tliat llic contagion was 
not extinguished in less than fifry-two years; so 
long was tlie duration of this calamitous period 
in the physical circumstances of the human spe- 
cies. 
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Tlie subjugiition of Italy and Africa was an 
event winch, alllioiigh it increasecr the jjower 
and added greally to tlic extent of Jiislinian’s 
empire, lias had a much less decided influence 
on the condilion of succeeding ages than an en- 
terprise- of a coiinnercial naliire, of which this 
reign iorms the iui[)ort;nil ;v:a. The effects of 
the fonnor were soon ohlitr-rajcd, lliosc of tlsc 
Jailer have been pennanent ; they have survived 
the empire, and arc still fell in modern lliirope. 
Ever sinee the period wheii iloine, ijiivLng at- 
tained to the zenilli of Ik r }s)\v('r anrl grcaiiu S'S, 
began to dis.dpate by lier iiixmy the riciics sl.o 
had aeejuired by her arms, silk was oiie of tlujse 
articles of exlravagunt cxpencc wiiicli contrilni- 
ted more, perhaps, than any other, to carry off 
towards Irhc oricnlal parts of Asia, the wealth 
that she had amassed by the plunder of all the 
countries between the Eupliraies and llie Pillars 
of Hercules. This had long consTituici! 4 very 
considerable part of the tratl.c carried on be- 
tween Home and India, by the ]h)vI of Alexan- 
dria, during the most llouribhing period of ihc 
empire. In later timcb, v. iicn liie impt rial city 
had lallch a prey to the lii.-i ihi. i a and 

the eastern empiic Lc-en for boine lime fv- ’.-.'c 
and languishing, the i'cr>jaus nad, i>v \arii-:;s 
means, often intercepted the e(/u);nijnieai.iou 
between the cast and the west, a;i;l i:aJ, in '^^nuc 
degree, monopolized tlio silk tia.de. L’si;ec d'ar- 
lary, situated ahuosL in the centre of /v i^ a 
country which, ailhougli little known 10 ilaio* 
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pt'anjj, lias Jong been remarkable for tlic indas- 
tiy aud mercantile spirit of its inl}abit^lnt^, as 
well as the fertility of its soil. It was here that 
in later times Zingliis Khan cstal^lished aii eiii- 
jjirc, )\*liicli was afterwards revived by Tamer- 
lane, and equalled that of ancient Kome in ex- 
tent of terrilojy. Hero also, at a much earlier 
period, a tralljc was carried on with both the 
cabiern and western countries of Asia. In the 
time of Justinian, artd in the age immediately 
jjrcc^tTmg, the caravans of Samarcharul brought 
silk from Giiiua, wliicli was commonly purcliased 
hy IVrsian traders, who frctpienled the fairs on 
llie fronlic rs of the two empires, and furnished 
tl'.e llonia is w'itli this valuable article of luxury. 
Ahliougli a species of mcrchandi/:e which, in a 
small bulk, comprises a great value, might de-5 
fray ilie cx[)enees of land-carriage, yet the jour- 
ney of tile caravans W'as long aud dangerous, 
across the immense deserts extending fnun tb. ■ 
Jaxartes to the frontiers of China, in w hich the 
waiidcfiiig hordes Imve alway:f 4:onsidered the 
traveller and the merchant as the objeets of 
law fill r:i[)inc. Sometimes, to escape tlic Tartar 
robbers, the silk caravans explored a more south- 
erly route, and traversing the mountains of Tlii- 
bel, desiX’iided Tnc Indus, and \vail< d in the 
pons of Wiuzcrat or Tvlalahar, llie ariival of the 
annual Heels from the Ued Sea i.e.l lIk' l\:«,ian 
Gulpli. But the long toil an 1 ol‘ lime in Ira-' 
veiling those uu frequented loari'-, wore scarcely 
less intolerable than liic <!;iiiger.= of the ilesciT; 
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and those who had once made, were seldom in- 
clined to repeat the experiment. The o^eau, 
tiowever, w'as open for general communicalion. 
The (Chinese availed themselves of this advan* 
lage, ,and established a navigation tp the 
slreights of Malacca; and they might probably 
extend their route to the isle of Sumatra. From 
this isle, the direct distance to Ceylon is about 
JKX) miles, and some suppose that they extended 
thither also their navigatioh. The Chinese and 
Indian navigators, directed by the jieribclical 
winds, might possibly traverse to tbir distance 
the w-atery expanse ; Certain it is, however, that 
the silk merchants of China, collecting in their 
voyages also aloes, cloves, nutmegs, and other 
spices, mqinlaincd in the ports of Malacca, or 
those of the above-mentioned isles, a free and 
beneficial intercourse witli the nations near the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulph. The vicinity 
of the Persians , to the markets of India, gave 
them a decided advantage over the subjects of 
Justinian, and 'facilitated the means of mono- 
poly.) 

Silk had long been an indispensable appen- 
dage of luxury, and as it had formerly drained 
Rome, it now drained Constantinople of its 
wealth, lmmen.se sums were annually sent out 
of the empire to the farthest part outlie then 
known world, for the purchase of a foreign ma- 
nufacture, which employed no citizen or tribu- 
tary subject; and a great part of the profits 
arising from so lucrative a commerce, fell into 
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the l^aiuls of the Persi.ins, the inveterate ene- 
mies /)f Co!JsiMiitino[)lc*. Ill whatever manner, 
iiuh'oH, the traffic harl been carried on, so co- 
pious an importanon ot so expensive an article 
from so vast a distance, must have tei^cled to 
impoverish tiic empire. Justinian had long de- 
sired to turn this luerative commerce into a 
Roman chani\el ; but insuperable obstacles pre- 
veoled the execution of bis design. Those diffi- 
culties, however, whicfii all the policy of the Em- 
pei or could not remove, w\ re surmounted by the 
enterprising sagacity of two Persian monks, who, 
in the quality of missionaries, had long resided 
in China. Amidst their religions occupations, 
they liad viewed with an investigating eye the 
manufacturers of silk in that country^ the my- 
riads of silk-worms, and the^iode of their treat-^ 
nicnt. They disco\cucd that the importation of 
so delicate and so short-lived an insect, from so 
great a distance, vras impracticable; but they 
imagined, that in the eggs a numerous progeny 
might he preserved and pi’opaga»?(l. Knowing 
how agreeable the undertaking would be to the 
imptrial court of Constantinople, they arrived, 
after a long journey, at ibal metropolis of the 
RMnan empire; and liaving imparted tlicir pro- 
ject to the Emperor, were, by the liberality of 
liis gifts, «ind the splendor of his puiiiiisfis, eii- 
couia<j:ecl to carry it into execuliun. 

r/llic two monks bavinn liavellcd back to Cliina, 
and, by concealing the eggs of the silk-worm in 
a iiollow cane, deceived a people ever jealous of 
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its commerce, rcluriied in lrim!i|)li to Const uiii- 
nople, with llie spoils of llie e;isl, h;iv!ijfi; ni-u!e ;i 
gretiter coiu|uest ilian ciilu r to- i*is eo 

lebrated general, Helii-ariii'*, had ever aeincvcd. 
1‘iidor their dircclion liiccggs \ver(‘ liaicljed hy 
an arlificial heat; the \vornis v.ere fed \vi;h miil- 
berry-leaves ; they lived and lahoun d ; and by 
ihc use of proper means, iho ria-e \\;is pnvpa- 
gated and imdti plied. Krqic rienec and rtilec- 
tioii soon corrects the errors i!n‘ident;d lo a novel 
attempt; rtnd in a short time the suhjeefs of Jus- 
tinian e(|nallcd the Chinc'^e in liie liKnnigeinent 
ofthe insects and the niannii‘ctiir(» olsiIL I'Vom 
Conslantiiioplc this vahialiie in ;et lo;s been 
gradually introduced into ail i!u: sontbern parts 
of Europe; and the nialerird nrodiKtd by it is 
now maun factu red in almost every eonnliy in 
this quarter of the globe. Thus, in (‘()nsefp!e:iee 
of a singular circumslanee in the lii.4orv (d* < (^n- 
ihercc, of v, hieh tlie epoch is assigned to A. Ih 
O.V2, uiodern Europe enj<fYs at an ( .i-y ( Njniuc, 
one of the moot costly iuvaiies of the ancients, 
which was formerly j)eetdiar to China, and soltl 
at so enormous a price vA llome.'*^' 

VVliile the rciein '»f Justinian coe.sti: uted iiie 
most brilliant p<*ri(;:I in ilie history of tin' 1)y- 
zantine empire-, Euj-opc di>j>I:iyed a striking 
contrast to i1k* sjdeiulid grt athcss cd’ (Vonstanti- 
iioplc. v.-.-.s <!(»;i:ged ui:h l;i(»od l;v iht? 

Gothic wars. Tin- ki.sgdo?.’ of Fraace vva.s nut 
completely settle.!, (Ijc iranks, Ihirgundiaiis. 

■* jLo iij viilv pn;-..' olj. 
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See. ill their various contests^ renclereil rrance 
and (Germany a scene of carnage and devasta- 
tion, and England w<is the theatre of continued 
wars between the Britons and the Saxons, •who 
established their heptarchy in this country in the 
icign oT Justinian. We have but little inforina- 
tioii of the manners of those tumultuous ages ; 
but it may, in general teriils, be said, that 
they were barbarous, warlike, and superstitious. 
The arts and sciences were almost annihilated, 
and literature almost extinguished by the north- 
ern nations^ whose taste ivas entirely for emi- 
gration and conquest; and who esteemed the 
arts of peace and civilization as little worth 
their notice. The Byzantine empire was the 
only part of the then known world which eonlJ, 
with propriety, be called civilizc'd ; and Con- 
stantinoph', the centre of all that was great and 
estimable in literature and the arts. Every study 
that is calculated for the ornament of the lumian 
mind, and thf‘ improvement oHls faciillios, was 
neglected ; and probably, wouWJmve been lo- 
tally forgotten, had not the monks preserved, 
as much us couW he preserved, from tlic univer- 
sal wreck of literature. 

Soon after the death of Justinian the eastern 
empire began to decline from that splendor with 
which it .Jione in his reign. After the succes- 
sive reigns of Justin the Second, and of I’ibe- 
rius, whieh Idled up the interval from the death 
of Justinian, which happened A. J). 50 o, to the 
acccbsion of Maurice, A. D. obiJ; a spirit of 
Q 
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faction and revolt began to ferment in Constan- 
tinople^ which, at last, terminated in the deposi- 
tion and death of Maurice, and the election of 
PliGsas, the Genturion, A. 1 ). 60 ' 2 . Pheeas was 
in his turn deposed and put to death by Hera- 
clius,' whose reign is rendered remarkable by one 
of the most obstinate and ruinous contests re- 
corded in history, which was many years carried 
on between the eastern empire and Persia ; the 
consequences of which proved decidedly fatal to 
the latter, and nearly so to the former, of those 
two powerful empires. This war betwe’on the 
Byzantine and Persian empires is remarkable for 
the obstinacy with which it was carried on, and 
the extraordinary efforts of the contending par- 
ties; but it is rendered still more memorabie, by 
^ serving ^as an introduction to a train of events, 
at that time unforeseen and uniliought of, but 
which were shortly after to astonish the world. 
It will easily he understood, that the establish- 
ment of Mcdidmetanism is here alluded to. 

On tlie co^jnencement of the war, Chosroes, 
the Persian monarch, had entered the Byzan- 
tine dominions, and conquered Syria and Pa- 
lestine, and sacked Jerusalem. He soon after 
added Egypt and Asia Minor to his conquests. 
During a period of twelve years, from A. D. 
610. to A. D. 622, the eastern empire exhibited 
a scene of almost unexampled distress. All this 
time the provinces, from the head of the Adria- 
tic to the suburbs of Constantinople, was ravaged 
by the Chan of Avars, who had subdued th^ 
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Huns, and resided in the royal village of Attila, 
in ihk great plain of Hungary. A Persian army 
was, during the space of ten years, encamped 
at Clialcedon, now Scutari, on the brink «f the 
Bosphorus, directly opposite to Constantinople. 
The general consternation was so great, that the 
Emperor was about to leave the city, and trans* 
port himself, with the treasures of the imperial 
palace, to Carlhage, when the patriarch, arrest- 
ing his flight, led hin^to the altar of the church 
of St. .Sophia, and extorted from him a solemn 
oath that he would live and die with his people. 

Hcraclius having by this solemn oath, on the 
altar of the Supreme Being, bound himself to 
the defence of his country, took the decisive, 
but dangerous measure of transporting himself, 
with an army, by tlie Euxine into the heart o^ 
the Persian dominions ; and recommending bis 
children to the care and protection of the peo<r 
pie, he first made a descent in the southern 
parts of A.sia Minor, where he gave the Persiaiitir 
M ^'jgnal defeat, and returned tOiQonstaniinopIe, 
in order to carry into execution his project of 
;ui expedition, by the Euxine, against the Per- 
sian lerriiories. Iluviug vested the civil and 
iniiiuiry autliorily in proper bands, and given a 
discrelionnry power to the patriarch, and senate, 
loiiold oivwrrt^nder the city, according to the 
(‘xigency of circumstances, the Emperor, with a 
chosen hand, sailed from Constantinople to Tre- 
bisancl, where he assembled his whole army, 
um\ directed his march to Taurus, in Media. 
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Every where he extinguished the sacred fire, 
and destroyed the temple of the. Magi, 'demo- 
lished the statues of Chosroes, destroyed the 
city of Ormia, and delivered 500,000 captives. 
He then carried his victorious arms to the cities 
of Casbiii and Ispahan^ and totally defeated the 
numerous forces of the Persians. Chosroes ex- 
hausted the strength of his kingdom, and divided 
his levies .into three fonnjdable armies; the first 
inarched against Ueraclius, the second to pre- 
vent his junction with his brother Theodorus, 
and the third, being destined to act sfgainst Con- 
stantinople, marched to Cbalcedon. On the 
European side, the Avars, with an army of 
t$0,000 men, laid siege to thafmetropolis, which 
was thed completely invested ; and the Avars 
assaulted the city during ten successive days, 
without success, lleraclius entered into an al- 
liance with the Tr.rks, who, on this occasion, 
are mentioned for the first time in history, and 
obtained fronic them a reinforcement of 40,000 
horsemen. Having mustered and reviewed his 
whole army of subjects and strangers, a decisive 
battle was fought on the banks of the Tigris, 
on the very ground where Nineveh is supposed 
to have once stood. In that battle the com- 
mander in chief of the Persians was slain, and 

* . 

their whole army almost entirely cut to pieces, 
lleraclius, on tluic occasion, is said to have per- 
formed prodigies, and to have slain three distin- 
guished Persian commanders with his own hand. 
Ue ^thea ravaged Assyria, and penetrated to 
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Dastagardy the royal residence of CUosroes, a 
place’ of unparalleled magnificence, which he 
plundered and burnt, and carried devastation 
and slaughter to the very centre pf the Persian 
dominions. Such continual disasters excited a 
gcncrS revolt of the Persians against Clt^osroes, 
who being deposed, biroes, his son, was pro* 
claimed king. Siroes then pjit to death his fa- 
ther, and eigiileen brothers, and made peace 
with Heraclius; in consequence of which the 
former, boundaries of the Byzantine and Persian 
empires were restored. 

The northern luiiions, who haJ overthrown 
the Roman empire, were yet in an iinscitled 
state, and Europe sJlI exhibited a disgusting 
scene of barbarism and anarchy ; wdiile Con- 
stcantinople was triuinpliing in the ♦successful 
termination of a war which- hud threatened no 


thing less than the e?%tinciion of the Byzantine 
empire. This was the p 9 litical aspect of tha 
world, when that empire was<ibout to be as- 
sailed by dangers of equal or superior magni- 
tude to those from which it hiPd, by the moat 
desperate efforts, just escaped : and the cast was 
about to exhibit sceites of horror similar to thosi^* 
with which the west had, during the s|)ace of 
two centuries, become familiarized ; but pro- 
ceeding from a more extraordinary and unex- 
pected cause. A political, religious, and moral 
phamoineiion, made its appearance in the world, 
which, after the propagation and establishment 
of Christianity, has had a more decided, a moro 
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extensive, and a more durable influence on the 
condition and ideas of mankind than any 'Other 
event recorded in liistoiy. About A. D. 699, 
Mahomet, an Arabian, a native of the city of 
Mecca, situated not far from the easteni-shoie 
of the lied Sea, having assumed the name and 
cliaracter of a prophet sent from the Almighty, 
with an extraordinary mission, to reclaim his 
countrymen from zabaisni and idolatry, and the 
rest of mankind from error of every kind, had^ 
by these pretensions, excited against himrelf a 
li;ctiori of his fellow-citizens, in consequence of 
which he was obliged to fly, with a company of 
his kinsmen and followers, from Mecca to Me- 
dina, A. D, At this place he assumed the 
military, as well as the prophetic character, and 
having made piany converts, and assembled to- 
gether a determined and daring band, whose 
courage he excited by the promise of a para- 
dise, filled with all manner of sensual delights, 
to all his followers ; but especially to those who 
fell in his causJ ; he assaulted and captured 
Meccji, and subdued, one after another, all the 
Arabian tribes. In examining and estimating 
the character of this extraordinary man, the 
most narrow-minded prejudice cannot icl'iise to 
do justice to Itis political abilities, parlieiilarJy 
his extraordinary talent of forming aright judg- 
ment of mankind. He knew the sensual dispo- 
sition of his countrymen, the Arabians, and of 
the people of the neighbouring countries ; and 
he invented a paradise exactly suitable to their 
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taste, and calculated to gain them over to his 
causes He was not unacquainted with the pro- 
pensity of mankind to flatter themselves with tlie 
hope of obtaining what they esirnestly desire, 
and th|p accustomed energy of their endeavours 
to obtain it ; and on lljose principles he |T!anncd 
his religious system, ui order to inspire his fol- 
lowers with ccuirage and resolution to carry into 
execution the project of conquest which he had 
meditated. Consiflertng the voluptuous dispo- 
sition., of the people of lhoK‘ countries, he allow- 
ed poligainy to his followers ; but strictly prohi- 
bited the use of wine, and all intoxi /alirig li- 
quors, to which the people of that climate had 
no very strong propensity, and of which they 
could more contentedly suffer the privation. 
Mahomet is said to have a<|optcd this prohibi- 
tion of the use of wine from his experience 
of the dangerous consequences of intoxication, 
having, on a certain occasion,^ been surprised 
by the enemy, and in imminent danger of being 
cut ulF with his little troop, whan his followers 
hud been indulging too freely in the use of wine. 
Whether this circumstance be true, and the im- 
mediate motive to Ins prohibition of the use of 
in^riating liquors, or not, it seems that Maho- 
met deemed intoxication a vice which degraded 
human nature, and considered habits of drunk- 
enness as incompatible with a capacity for great 
undertakings ; and for this reason resolved, by 
taking away the temptation, to prevent the in- 
troduction of so dangerous a vice among his fol- 
C4 
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lowers. Distinguishing with acute find pene- 
trating sagacity between the propensities which 
are implanted by nature, and those which are 
acquired by hubit, he {gave the most cMteiisive 
indulgence to the former, but none to the lat- 
ter. Ifis religious system appears also to have 
been framed on an extensive observation of liu- 
inan circumstances*, and a sagacious cstiinatie of 
luiinaii propensities, prejudices, and general 
ideas. He observed, that the bdief of one 
(lod only was the creed of the Jews and Chris- 
» tians, and that this belief hud tiinmphrd overall 
the dilferent s^hteins of paganism eslablishcil 
among the ancients. Although Mahomet was 
touilly illiterate, he had, undoublcdlj, by his 
long and extensive acquaintance wiih the Chris- 
tians of Palestine, and more especially by the 
instruction of his coadjutor, Sergius, the monk, 
obtained aknowdedge of the Clirislian religion, 
of the circuhisiances of its propagation and esta- 
•blislnnent, audits ultimate triumph over jiagan- 
ism. He inig{it> very probably, also consider 
the unity of the Supreme Being as so rational a 
doctrine, that it could not fail, in the end, to 
triumph over every system of polytheism and 
idol worship ; and, consequently, that no re 11- 
gious system could ever make its way in the 
world, unless it was founded upon th?.t leading 
principle. He had also observed, that the Chris- 
tians, although loose and profligate in their mo- 
rals, and divided into many different sects and 
parlies, bad, notwithstanding, so great and gc- 
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neral a veneration for the nam% of Christ, that 
he should make but few converts among them, if 
he entirely rejected the belief of his divine mis- 
sion. He, therefore, acknowledged the divine 
authority of Jesus Christ’s missioti, but rejected 
thre doctrine of the divinity of his person. This 
latter, indeed, he could not consistently with his 
plan admit, as such an acknowledgment would 
have been incompatible with his design of set- 
ting up himself as the greatest of all the prophets 
which had ever appedred in the world. Setting 
out vpon these principles, Mahomet declared 
himself tl]*j last and greatest prophet of the Most 
High, ordained to preach the unity of the .Di- 
vine Nature, and the true worship of the Su- 
preme Being. After he had associated to him- 
self a considerable number of followers, and 
found himself sufficiently strong for offensive 
measures, he declared that his divine commis- 
sion extended to the use not only of persuasive, 
but also of compulsory measures in the propa - 
gation of his religion. The ordinances he pub- 
lished on that subject asserted,* that he, and his 
faithful followers, were invested with aright of 
making use of armed force, in order to compel 
mankind to embrace the doctrines of the Koran» 
or word, which he publicly declared to have been 
conveyed to him Ironi heaven by the angel Ga- 
briel ; arfd that, on their refusal, they should, if 
they were Jews or Chiistians, be allowed the 
free exercise of their religion, on the condition 
of paying tribute. To Pagans he did not allow 
U 6 
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the same privilege of conditional toleration, and 
left them no other alternative than conversion or 
death. Mahomet’s arms being every where sue- 
cessfoh all Afabia was soon conquered ; but al- 
though he entered into a war with the ^eastern 
empire, about three years before his death, 
which happened in the 64th year of his age. 
A. D. 63S, he did not extend his power much 
beyond the limits of Arabia. His successor, 
Abubekar^ commenced war against Persia, 
which had tiot yet recovered itself frbni the 
confusion into which it had been thrown by the 
dreadful contest with the eastern empire, in the 
xeign of Chosrocs, which terminated so fatally 
to that prince, and to his kingdom. Abubekar 
died A. D. 634, ^'fter a short reign of two years, 
and was Succeeded by Omar, in whose reign of 
ten years very considerable conquests were made 
from the ea«itcrn or Byzaniine empire. Syria 
was conquererl by Caled and Abu-Obcida, lieii- 
tenants of Omar; and Amrou, another lieute- 
nant of the same piince, conquered Egypt A. D. 
638. These wt ;e fatal slr-jkcs to the eastern 
empire, which never more recovered its former 
power and greatness. The loss of Egypt could 
not fail of being severely felt by the people 
of Constantinople, as that country was always 
esteemed the granary of the capital •] and all 
Syria being in the possession of the enemy, 
opened a way into Asia Minor, and laid all the 
provinces of the Byzantine empire in Asia ex- 
posed to invasion. 
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The events which took place in the reign of 
Heraclius/exhibit a striking instance of the un- 
certainty of political science, and the contract- 
ed sphere of human foresight. ^ The Byzantine 
empire saw, or at least thought, itself defivered 
iromVll danger, by its triumph over q/i impla- 
cable, a powerful, and, for a long time, a victo-. 
rious enemy; by whose vigorous efforts it had 
been, at on(f time, brought to the verge of de- 
striuaion ; and Pc'i^ia w'as reduced to so feeble 
and Gxhausted a state, as not to seem likely, at 
leasi during a long lime, to give any cause of 
apprehension or alarm. In this prosperous si-* 
Illation, Constantinople seemed to have gained 
every point, and to have reaehed the summit of 
political liap))iness and security, by the entire 
depression of her great and dangfrous rival ; 
blit this depression of Persia was one great step 
t (I wards the aggraiidizoincnl of the Saracen em- 
]>iro. The signal succcsji of Heraclius against 
Cliosroes, by weakening, exbaiisting, and throw- 
ing: into cuiifusioii, tlie Persian uionarcliv* causciL'* 
it to fall a i)iev to the Mahomeftin Caliphs; who, 
by the acquisition of so vast a territory, became 
alterwarcls more formidable to tlie eastern em- 
pire than the Persians had ever been, if the 
war between Heraclius and Chosroes hud not 
exhausted the resources of the Byzantine and 
Persian empires, the Saracens, in all probabi- 
lity, would never have become so powerful. 
If the Persian monarchy had continued in its 
full strength and power^ as in the reign of Chos- 
q6 
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roes, before the commenceaieiit of that disa$«f 
trouB war, it would have served to balance tlie 
power of ihc Caliphate, which would, therefore, 
liavc been far less formidable to the eastern em- 
pire. 'When Iferaclius had, by almost unpa- 
ralleled clTorts, entirely broken the pow'jr of 
Persia, it might have been conjectured, with a 
very great appearance of probability, that the 
empire of Constantinople was deUvered from 
its most potent and dangerous enemy, and had 
not any thing more to apprehend on the Asiatic 
side; when, contrary to all expectation,- the 
depression of Persia gave a formidable Accession 
of strength to a rising power, which often 
threatened the subversion of the eastern em- 
pire, and actually reduced its dominions within 
a narrow compass. 

Almost every scholar is acquainted with the 
story of the destruction of the famous Alexan- 
drian library, by Ami’ou, after the capture of 
that city, There is, however, some reason to 
•^ouht of its authenticity. Eutychius, patriarch. 
f)f Alexandria, who wrote a circumstantial narra- 
tive of the Saracen conquest, does not mention 
the conflagration of the Alcxandrijiii library; 
and some good modern critics say, that Abul- 
pharagius, who composed his history six hun- 
dred years after the event, and at the distance 
of six hundred miles from the place vviicre it Ihap- 
pened, was the only author of the story. It is, 
however, impossible to ascertain thedotumenta 
from which this author compiled his narrative; 
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and the silence of Eutychius, who was prior to 
Abulpharagius^ although it may weaken^ does 
not completely invalidate the testimony of the 
latter. An author may sometimes, through for- 
getfulness, inattention, or from some* other 
eause^ omit in his relation an important^circiim- 
stance, which is not the less true on account of 
such omission. The authenticity of the univer- 
sally known, <ind generally believed, story* of the 
conflagration of the Alexandrian library, by the 
Saracens, cannot now be either ascertained or 
invciidated ; but it is very certain, that this ce- 
lebrated •collection of human knowledge has 
been much diminished long before that time. 
In the time of the Ptolemies, it is said by some 
to have consisted of 500,000, and by others of 
700,000 volumes. It was, at that^ time, the 
greatest repository of literature and science ex- 
isting ill the world, and probably contained a 
vast collection of the learning of the ancient 
Egyptians. It is now impossible to trace the 
causes wliich occasioned its decline, but it i» * 
certain that many of the volumes of ancient 
learning perished in the time of Caesar’s Alex- 
andrian war, when they could no more be re- 
stored. 

The Caliph Omar died A. D. 044; and in the 
time of Olhman, his successor, the conquest of 
Persia was completed by Caled. In this reign 
Abdallah, one of the lieutenants of Othman, 
invaded the African provinces yet subject to 
Coustautinoplc ; and that part of Africa, which 
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bad formerly been under llic dominion of ihc 
Romans, cand afterwards of the eastern, or By- 
zantine empire, and which extended from E^gypt 
to the^AlInntic, and from the Mediterranean to 
the great Desert, fell under the power of the 
Mahometan Caliphs, A. D. 709. The invasion 
of Spain, by Tarik, lieutenant of Musa,, who 
governed Africa, in quality of viceroj", for the 
Caliph Welid, look place, A. D. 710; and be- 
fore the completion of A. D. 7J3, the conquest 
of the whole kingdom was completed, except 
some of the mountainous parts towards ’the 
north-west, to whicii some Spanish chiefs re- 
tired with their followers, and bravely main- 
tained their independence. 

The history of the world has not, previous to 
that period, been able to record so extraordinary 
a series of conquests’ as those of the 'Mahometan 
Caliphs, who within eighty-one years after the 
death of Mahomet, had conquered Persia, Syria, 
Jigypt, all the northern countries of Africa, to- 
gether with the kingdom of Spain, and extend- 
ed their empire from the Indus to the Atlantic 
ocean. Tlie conquests of Alexander had, in- 
deed, been more rapid, and almost as extensive, 
hut far less singular and extraordinary in the'r 
nature. The political and military circumstances 
of the Greeks, who conquered the Per,sian em- 
pire. were widely different from those of the 
Arabs, or Saracens, who subjugated so consi- 
derable a part of the world. Alexander, at the 
head of the combined Macedonians and Greeks, 
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as it has. been already remarked/ commanded an 
army^ which, In discipline, military skill, and 
complete equipment, equalled, or rather sur« 
passed, any thing of the kind which life wwld 
hac^ ever seen. But tlic Arabians, emerging • 
from their parched desarts, were neitfier nume« 
rous nor well disciplined. The Greeks had long 
been famed, above all the" other nations of the 
earth, for the superiority of their skill in arms; 
and the Macedonians had, by the talents and the 
exertions of their politic and warlike king Phi- 
lip, acquired a reputation, for discipline and tadi- 
tieal skill, equal, if not superior, to that of the 
Greeks tlicnisclves. But the Saracens of the de- 
sert, and the untutored tribes which inhabited the 
different parts of Arabia, had never been ranked 
in the class of warlike nations, 'fhey had^no 
martial exploits to boest of. Their nation was 
not mentioned in the annals of war. Their his- 
tory recorded no conquests. To what cause fhett 
must the rapid and irresistible progress of ih^^r 
arms, at that memorable pft’iod, he ascribed f 
This is aJi enquiry which the intelligent reader 
of history is naturally prompted to make, and in 
contemplating the state of things, at that lime, 
•it will be discovered, that two conspicuous and 
remarkable causes concurred to produce this 
singular plKnuomcnon. In cunscquctice of the 
ruinous contest so long carried on between He- 
radius and Cliosroes, with an obstinacy s;-ldom 
paralleled in the history of nations, the Persian 
monarchy was thrown into a state of weakness 
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and anarchy ; and the Byzantine empire, al- 
though at the last triumphant, had, during seve- 
ral years before, tottered on the brink of destruc- 
tion, and, after the successful termination of the 
war, found her resources quite exhausted, in 
consequence of her extraordinary efforts. Thus 
were those two powerful empires, which held 
the political balance in the east, being quite ex- 
hausted and debilitated by their violent exer- 
tions, laid open to the attacks of a new and un- 
expected enemy. Persia fell a conquest to the 
Caliphate, and the Eastern empire found itself 
destitute of energy to check the progr^'ss of a 
desperate and enthusiastic invader. 

The debilitated state of the Byzantine and 
Persian empires, at that critical juncture, was 
the great political cause which facilitated the 
pregress of the Saracen caliphs, in extending 
their conquests, and propagating their religion. 
The enthusiasm with which Mahomet had found 
means to inspire Jiis followers, was the essen- 
•iral and active cause of the rapid progress of 
their arms, and ' must be considered as an in- 
tere?tiii:4 circumstance in the history of the hu- 
man mind. Numerous instauccs may be met 
with, of the surprising effects of enthusiasm on 
the uiiuds of individuals; but they are the most 
conspicuous and striking when it animates whole 
nations and communities. Religious aYid mili- 
tary eiuhiisiasm may, tn certain circumstances^ 
be pivKluctive of the most noble and laudable 
effects, and rouse the mind to the most glorious 
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actions ; hut ibis kind of enthusiasm is^ notwith- 
standing, exceedingly dangerous, and generally 
hostile to the tranquillity of mankind. The en- 
thusiasm of the Saracen conquerors, is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable instance of the kind record- 
ed in history. It had its foundation in tlieir re- 
ligious principles. The system which Mahomet 
had frametl, was peculiarly calculated to excite 
both religious* and military enthusiasm ; and may 
be eonsidered ihcoio^t masterly plan of pro- 
selytiwn, and conquest, that had ever been con- 
ceived b}’ any legislator or conqueror. By flat- 
tering the hopes and the i!!c]inalio^^s of his fol- 
lowers with tile prospect of a paradise o( ?-ensnal 
delights; a punidise accommodated to human 
comprehension, and adapted to human feelings; 
and by [ironfising to all who shoukUfall in the 
support of his cause, and tin; propagation of his 
doctrines, an immediate entrance into this hea- 
ven of sensual felicity, he instilled into their 
minds the most powerful stimulos to courage and 
exertion. And at the same time, by inculcating^ 
the doctrine of absolute prcdesfination, or una- 
voidable fatality, he extinguished the first prin- 
ciple, and strongest motive of cowardice, by 
persuading them that pusillanimity could not 
prolong their days, and tliat the greatest cau- 
tion, in shunning danger, would not retard the 
approach of death. These principles formed 
the basis of that enthusiasm which rendered the 
Arabs of the desert invincible, while the ex- 
hausted state of the Byzantine and Persian em- 
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pires laid their dominions open to the attacks of 
those enthusiastic conquerors. During the jq^acc 
of forty-two years, wliicli elapsed between the 
conquest of Spain and" the revolt of that king- 
dom, which completed the triple division f)f tlio 
Calipliate, the Saracen empire Hmirislied in the 
plenitude oT luiiiod power and undivided ino- 
liiirrhy. Tlic lust of conquest su bailed ; and as 
it iiasevc'i been the case, especially among thoK^ 
nations •• nou ve their great iiess to conquest and 
rapine. :he eagerness of acquisition gave place to 
' the (h'sirc of ejijoynunl. 'fhe changc-is natu- 
ral. lixpericnce shows lltat tl/is has ever been, 
and reason teds us that it ever will be the case. 
Among individuals some exceptions may be 
found, owing to peculiarity of taste and eccen- 
tricity of character ; but in regard to communi- 
ties, the great social machine is moved by the 
taste of the majority ; and in every nation the 
mjijority act in c.oiifoniiity to the* uniform pro- 
-Jieiisillcs of human naiuK*. Idiis is an observa- 
tion which will always hold good. 

The political system of the calijdiate was abso- 
lute monarchy. The authority of the Cali|)hs 
was, unclonbledly, as despotic as any that ever 
existed, as the supreme power, both spiritual 
and temporal, resided in the person of the mo- 
narch, who was, at the same time, k^ng and 
high-priest of the Mahometan religion, and con- 
sequently possessed all the aulhorily that can 
give to man power and influence overman. Wc 
«lo not, however, find that the Caliphs exercised 
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Iheir authority in an unjust, cruel, or oppressive. 
mani\er. They vi^ere the interpreters of the law, 
hut not its source. The Koran was the univer- 
sal and obligatory law whicli wift to govern the 
ooudi'jL-t of the sovereign as well as that of the 
subject. In examining the political anS religi- 
ous princi[des of the Caliphate, it appears that 
the goveriirngit, alihough detpotie, was funda- 
mentally of the pairiarcijal kiiuL Ti»e Caliph 
did not consider himself barely as the -sovereign 
of a great and poweiful people, but also as the 
liigli-prlcst of his religion, and the fat her of the 
faithful. Whether the departure of the Caliphs 
from these principles, or any t 3 ’rannical exer- 
cise of them, was the cause of the of ilieir 

provinces, and the disincmbermeiit cd* their em- 
pire, is a matter of which history gives no cer- 
tain information ; for wo have only a few of the 
most conspicuous outlines of the history of the 
Caliphate, and know very little of the political 
intrigues and internal circumstances of that em^ 
pirc. What >ve know with ttiriainlj" of these 
things, is, tlial after the revolt of Egypt, the do- 
minions of tlic Caliphate, in Spain, followed the 
example, and a triple division of the empire 
took place A. 1). 7o5, forty-two years after the 
c;omplciiou of the Saracen conquests. The three 
distinct Caliphates, liow'cver, flourished during 
the space of ISO years; but about the middle 
of the tenth ecntui x’, the eastern Caliphate, of 
which Bagdat, on llte Tigris, was the seat of 
govemniciit, was broken, and its temporal power 
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wholly annihilated :by the revolt of its province* 
under factious chiefs. After that period the 
Caliphs possessed no more than an empty ni tie, 
and their office^ was confined to the afliiirs of 
religion; and at last their spiritual, as well as 
temporal authority, was extinguished. 

The history of the Caliphate is very imper- 
fectly known, nor do any authentic documents 
exist which can throw any considerable liglit on 
the subject. A remarkable circumstance which 
has been brought to light in later limes, exhibits 
.aprooftluit our knowledge of the A rabiail his- 
tory is very defective. When the I'orUigiiese, 
undji* Vasco cli Gama, sailed round the C;?pc, 
and explored the coasts of Africa and India, ibcy 
found both the ejistern coasts of Africa, and the 
coast of Malabar, possessed by nations profess- 
ing the Mahometan religion ; speaking a dialect 
of the Arabic language, and shewing every mark 
of an Arabian origin; and having neither the 
same maimers, nor the same language as the 
Moguls or Mahometans ofHindostan, wlio were 
evidently a different peoj)lc. Succeeding disco- 
veries have shewn, that the state of the differ- 
ent islands in the Indian seas was, and to thi$ 
day is, the same as that of the Malabar coast. 
The coasts of almost all those islands were pos- 
sessed by Mahometans, speaking a corrupt Ara- 
bic, and beyond all manner of doubt of Arabian 
original ; while the interior parts were inhabited 
by pagans of a different complexion, and speak- 
ing a different language. Whether these emU 
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grations of the Arabs have t^kea place, and the 
coasts of Africa, India, and the oriental islands, 
have been thus colonised by enterprising adven* 
turers, during the flourishing s7ate of the Cali- 
phate empire ; or whether those establishments 
have been made by emigrants, who left their 
country, when the Caliphate had fallen into a 
state of auarch}^ and becolne a prey to tyran- 
nical usurpers and foreign enemies, is a [ques- 
tion which no histca-ical documents, now extant 
can,, decide. The circumstance, however, evi- 
dently shews, that interesting events have taken* 
place among the Arabs with which we are to- 
tally unacquainted. 

Having taken a view of the rise and progress 
of Mahometanism, and of the rapid successes of 
the first Caliphs, successors of Mahomet ; and 
also of the causes which produced such a spirit 
of enterprise, and facilitated its success, it will 
not, ill the next place, be amiss to turn our at- 
tention to the genius and manners of the A^- 
bians, and the state of Jitetature anT*science 
among them under the Caliphate. These parti- 
culars will furnish the subject of our next cor- 
respondence. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 

» LETTER XIX. 

sm. 

In attcm])ting to delineate a sketch of the ge- 
nius, manners, and intellectual attainments of 
the Arabians under the successors of Mahomet> 
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it will be proper observe, that after the Cali- 
phate was grown powerful and flourishing, the 
lust of conquest began to subside, and the im- 
pulse of cnthusijiism w^as w^eakened. This change 
produced another not less important and inter- 
esting. . The Arabians^ who, previous to that 
epoch, were illiterate and despisers of all intel- 
lectual pursuits and acquirements, then began 
to cultivate the sciences, particularly natural 
philoso[)hy, chemistry, 8^c. and to improve 
iheir mental faculties, by the study of Jitera- 
^ ture. Their studies, however, appear to have 
taken a different direction from those of the 
Greeks and Romans. In their scientific and 
literary pursuits, their taste was probably deter- 
mined by their religious principles, which were 
diametrically opposite to those of the Greeks 
and Romans, and all the olh(*r pagan nations 
of antiquity; The mythology of the ]>agans was 
a splendid and varicgiitcd system, c alculated t^» 
fill the mind with beautiful, altboiigh romantic 
knd sU|,.?c-slitious, ^ideas ; and the system of idol 
worship aflbrdeci great encouragement to the 
study of statuary, sculpture, architectUK , and 
painting. The Arabs were, by their religion, 
prohibited the cultivation of those imitalivc 
arts ; it being absolutely forbidden by the Ko- 
ran to make or use the representation of any 
living creature whatever. Nature had endued 
the Arabians with a lively and poetical imagi- 
nation; but their poetry was of a diflerent cast 
from that of the Greeks, and other nations wh» 
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had copied after the Grecian model. They 
could not,- consistent with me rigour of tlieir 
religious principles, adopt the mythological ma- 
chinery of gods and heroes, with which the pa- 
gans embellished their poems, ^and which the 
Christians, less scrupulous and less enthusiasti- 
cal, than the Mahometans, have not fiesitated 
to adopt, not thinking it of any dangerous ten- 
dency, since the extinction of paganism ; al- 
though it is certain, that during ihe first three 
or four centuries, 'the Christians Would have 
bcep,«as scrupulous as the Mahometans, in this 
respect; ’and that before paganism, as a religi-* 
ous system, was entirely exploded, and its rites 
abolished, no Cliristian would have invoked 
Apollo, or the Muses, or have decorated his 
poems with the intervention of gods and heroes, 
or demi-gods. The taste, the ideas, and m^i- 
ners of men, arc modelled by circumstances. 
The poetry of the Arabians resembled that of 
the Hebrews, far more than that of the Greeks 
and Romans ; and instead of introduciyg, tbj? 
ideas of pagan mythology, *they embellished 
their poems with allusions to the graml and 
beautiful objects of nature. 'J'liis has ever been 
the taste of the orientals ; and whoever observes 
the grand and beautiful imagery displayed in 
many parts of the sacred w^ritings, particularly 
the Prophecies and Psalms, which are certainly 
poetical compositions, will confess it to be more 
natural, more instructive, and more interesting, 
than that of the Greeks, which exhibits nothing 
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else than a fictiti(j(js scenery, a mere phantasma* 

gorise of illusory representation. 

The political system of the Ctiliphate, 'influ- 
enced, in no small degree, the literary taste and 
pursuits of the Arabians. The oratorical elo- 
quence ^ of the Greeks and Romans, \vhicb, 
among them, was the grand object of a literary 
education, and of all literary pursuits, was of no 
use, and consequently held in no esteem among 
those people who lived under the despotic go- 
vernment of a monarch, in whose person all 
spiritual and temporal authority resided^; and 
who was the supreme interpreter of the law', as 
well as the sovereign judge of his people. This 
despotism of their government was a good rea- 
son for the neglect of the study of rhetoric 
among the Saracens, who bad so little use for 
public speaking. Their principal literary pur- 
suits were history and poetry, with some com- 
ments on the Koran*; but their theological stu- 
dies were circumscribed within very narrow li- 
^Inits the Caliph, by his office of high- 

priest,' and supreme ruler in spiritual as well as 
in temporal afl'uirs, was the judge and arbiter 
of evcjy thing written on the subject of religion, 
and his sanction, or disapprobation, determined 
the fate of every such perlbrinancc. In natural 
philosophy, medicine, and chemistry, however, 
some useful discoveries were made by the Ara- 
bians. They also made a great proficiency in 
the study of algebra ; and we are indebted to 
them for the arithmetical figures, or characters. 
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now in use, and whicli arc bijf^ond comparison 
more convenient, and belter adapted to numeri- 
cal cafculations, than the letters of the alpha- 
bet, which, before the invention of cyphers, by 
the Arabians, were used in arithmetical opera- 
tions. • • 

As to what we can learn of the social manners 
of the Arabians, from the stianty inibrimition 
that history afifords, it appears that tljcy were 
polished and liiimanef at least when compared 
with those of the Eiiropcans of tliat j>eric)d ; 
and Inal, jn the most llonrisliinir stale of their 
enipiie, they nevcM* plunged that excess of 
luxury wljieh has prevailed among the greatest 
part of powerful atrl wealihy nalions. 

In Vi'gard to tlic coimneree of those ages, it 
may, in general terms, he said to Wive been 
wholly ill ihf‘ hands of the’ (^diphate and the. 
Byzantine empire, both of them siiuaicd in ilic 
<‘eiure of the contiiieiil, and possessing all the 
channels of eoimmmieaiion helween the oaslcni 
and the western parts of the gli^be. BdTirc the 
rise of llte Caliphate, the <‘asiern empire pos- 
sessed the commerce of the world ; and (^un- 
stantinople and Alexandria were the greal fITarU 
of «very kind of traflic. After the Caliphs had 
conquered Egypt and Syria, the communication 
between Qonstanilnople and the east was eii- 
lirely cut off. It was, therefore, necessary to 
explore some other route to India; and a new 
channel of coimminicalion was opened with tin? 
east by the way of the I-uxinc, then oveilaiid 
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to the Caspian and tbe river Oxus. By tliia 
long, tedious, and expensive route, the rich mer- 
chandize of India found, during many centu- 
ries, its way to Constantinople. The Arabians 
possessing Bgypt, enjoyed an excellent situation 
for the* commerce of tlie east; and,;in order to 
open a communication between the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, cut a canal from the 
Nile to the Red Sea. This cansil passed di- 
rectly through the city of Cairo, which was built 
by the Saracens ; but, like all the other canals, 
cutfor that purpose by difTerent kings of ligypt, 
it does not appear that it had ever completely 
answered the purpose for which it was intended. 
Egypt, however, by its central situation between 
the eastern and western parts of the continent, 
possessing advantages superior to those of every 
other country, cotiiinued under tbe empire of 
the Caliphs, to engross a very considerable part 
of the commerce then carried on in the world. 
While Euro[)C, not yet recovered from the con- 
fusion "Into which it had been thrown by the 
subversion of the Roman empire, and the esta- 
blisment of so many new kingdoms and princi- 
palities upon its ruins, every where presented a 
scene of barbarism and anarchy, the empire^f 
the Caliphs flourishing in literature and science, 
held the principal station in the political system. 
The Byzantine Empire, during the same period, 
aUliough sometimes hard pressed by the Cali- 
phate, vigorously repulsed all attacks, and not 
only presented a formidable front to its enemies. 
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btft maintained the appearance of grandeur and 
power,; and during the Whole period of tlie ex* 
istence of the Saracen empire, was its only rival 
and most formidable enemy, bonstanlinople 
was, in«fact, the bulwark of Christendom, against 
tile exorbitant power of the Caliphate. During 
the contest between the two powers, the Sara- 
cens twice laid siege to that capital. In their 
first attempt it was blockaded on the side of the 
Propontis by the Saracen deet, from A. D. 6C3, 
to A. j5. 675 . The second siege of Constanti- 
nople was'rcndered memorable by the invention 
of the Greek fire, a discovery which makes a 
distinguished figure in military history. This 
was a bituminous composition, which burnt with 
encreasing fury in the water, and (ould not 
be qnenclied but with urine or sand. It waa 
invented by Calinious, an engineer of Hierapo- 
lis, in Syria ; or, as some rather think, of He- 
liopolis, in Egypt, and was longjcept a secret at 
Constantinople, and esteemed one of tjjf , gsaat- 
and valuable arcana of governwient. It was, 
however, in process of time, communicated to 
the Saracens and other nations of thosejjuar- 
ters ; and the Crusaders experienced its deslruS?' 
live effects. From the '^relations of those who 
returned from the crusades, it appears that the 
mode ofqising it was to cjwt it from large ves- 
jels, or lubes of metal, in a manner something 
similar to the discharge of modern ariUlcrv. It 
> pulinued in use among the Greeks and Sai aeeas 
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until it was superi^eidcd by tbe ic^vention of gun - 
powder; but U (Joes uQt appear that tbe secret 
was ever coinmauicatud to^ the western nations. 
In this memoraole siege the Saracens had'passcd 
the Hellesppnjt^ and, with a i^uinerous ariny^ at- 
tacked the city on tbe land side, wdiich was at 
the same time blockaded with a formidable fleet. 
The Saracen fleet, consisting of about eighteen 
liundred sail, was totally destroyed; smd Con-., 
stnntinople saved by the itewly-invcnted Greek 
fire, A. D. 7I6. The enemy was compejied to 
raise the siege, with prodigious loss, and after- 
wards to conclude a disadvantageous peace. 

The history of the Christian church does not, 
during those dark and tumultuary times, aflTord 
any pleasing view. The progress of Mahometa- 
nism was an event not less inimical to the inter- 
ests of Christianity, than fatal to the greatness 
and splendor of the eastern empire ; for previ- 
ous to that event, Christianity had been the 
-rei* 2 *on of all those countries which afterward 
composed the. (Empire of the Caliphs, except 
Arabia and Persia. To counterbalance this loss, 
orthodoxy had triumphed over Arianism, and 
U'itnesscd its fall, by tbe conquest of the Vandal 
kingdom of Africa ; soon after which eveiU, 
Becared, king of the Visigoths, in. Spain, willi 
his people, renounced Arianism, and ruiibraced 
the orthodox doctrine. We have already ob- 
served, that after the reign of Theodosius the 
Great, the orthodox doctrine of tlic 'J’riuity was 
the faith of the wliole lioman empire, Arianism 
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being, at the same time> tlj^crped of all the 
other nations whicli had cmbf.'tccd'ChrisiiVmity ; 
but during the time which had elapsed since the 
subversion of the western empire, all the nations 
which had established themselves upon its ruins, 
had adapted its religion, among whom the Visi- 
goths of Spain, were the last, having renounced 
Arianism, A. D. 58tj, and coniormed to the doc- 
trines of the (^'ltholic church, as established and 
tlefined b}’ the decree^ of the general councils of 
Nice ijaul Constantinople. From that epoch the 
orlhotlox doctrine of the Trinity, and of the di- 
vinity of Christ, was the creed of the whole 
Cliristiau world. Alany subordinate doctrines 
and ordinances, not in use in the primitive ages, 
had gradually introduced themselves into the 
church. Religious, as well as politick systems, 
not being of a fixed and invariable nature, un^ 
less in regard to fundamental principles, admit 
of various regulations and* ordinances in con- 
formity with the variations of'hnmaii circuiii- 
stanccs. Among these subordmate 
or religious cu'^toins, one of lift most remark- 
able, on account of the division it made in the 
church, was the introdiK'tion of images 
sljtutioii which has, in almost all ages ol iTk? 
church, divided the opinions of Christians, and 
of which, the propriety or impropriety* which 
can oniy*^dc[)ciid on existing circumstances, has 
been ‘a subject of discussion of the utmost im- 
portance. 

The introduction of images into churches, 
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undoubtedly ori^i^fited in the real or supposed 
propriety aud utility of representing absent 
objects, by visible symbols, for the instnuction 
of the ignorant, who were not thought ctipable 
of representing them to their own minds, by the 
operation of the intellectual powers. In the ajfcs 
whieh elapsed before the invention of the art of 
printing, the ninltitude, in every country, were, 
as it has been already observed, extremely igno- 
rant, and their means of acquiring knowledge 
exceedingly contracted. It w»as, and evcr^will be 
found, a difficult task to instruct persoui, who 
have no ideas, except such as are impressed on 
their minds by the most familiar objects. The 
difficulty of inculcating abstract ideas into un- 
cultivated minds, has been experienced by every 
person who has undertaken the task. If, from 
jhesc considerations, we undertake to form an 
impartial judgment of the conduct of those early 
guides of the church, whose office it was to di- 
rect the human mind in the important aflair of 
^ f^licrion, and to inculcate the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity Iiilo iho gross minds of an ignorant and 
unlettered muitilude, their siluatioii, and the 
arduous task they bad undertaken, wHl olfcr 
f^baie apology for their supposition of the utility 
of some kind of symbols, or visible representa- 
tions of Christ and the saints, as an easy method 
of qalling to their remembrance the feuilciings 
and the sanctity of those glorified personages, 
who were now removed from their sight ; and 
this, no doubt, was all that was originally in- 
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tended by siicii represcntatiofa notwitiistanding 
the abuse of them, in some places, by the era ft 
of tht> priests, and the superstition of the peo- 
ple. The adversaries of images, however, al- 
Icdged weight}* reasons against their admission 
into ptaces of religious worship, as an» incite-* 
ineiit to idolatry. In our days all the reformed 
churches, without exception,, reject every idea 
of any superstitious veneration of those visible 
representations ; but ^he greatest part of them 
make no scruple of admitting them ns ornnmeuts 
into tiicir churches, as well us into their gardens 
and palaces. The eastern ehtirches reject the 
use of images in their places of religious wor- 
ship, but commonly have them crowded with 
pictures, Whether a visible representation in 
colours, be either more holy, or less. criminal^ 
than if it was exhibited in the more durable ma* 
terials of brass or stone, it most certainly requires 
a skilful theologian to determine. The church 
of Rome admits of both images and paintings in 
her places of religious worshy^, as a 
instructing the ignorant through^thc medium of 
the eye, which together with the embellishment 
of the churches, was, undoubtedly, the oji/jinul 
reason of their introduction. That church afso 
pcrniils a sort of respect and veneration for 
those representations, which generally degene- 
rates into idolatry, though the most imelligcnt 
Catholics, disavow the idea of rendering ihem 
religious w^orship. 

The dispute concerning the use and vt oera- 
R 4 
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tion of images j^mcre exhibited merely in an 
historical view. This contest^ however, between 
the advocates of the use of images, and their 
opponents, was carried to as great a height as 
any that had ever agitated the eliurch ; and is 
particularly remarkable on account of its having 
occasioned the first schism between ihe Greek 
and Latin churches, and being tlie origin of 
those differences, which, in the end, produced 
their final separation. 

Tlie Christian ckurch had, since the extinc- 
tion of Arianism, in the sixth century, enjoyed 
tranquillity and union. In ail ages, jt is true, 
many different opinions, in religious matters, 
will exist among men; but when those opinions 
do not extend their influence beyond the breasts 
of individuals, or the regulations of some small 
society, they are not noticed by the historian. 
It is only when they influence the general state 
of the hierarchy, or disturb the tranquillity of 
tlie general system, that, like all other circum- 
.w hich have an important effect on the 
ideas and condition of mankind, they hold a 
distiuguislied place in the history of the human 
xnin^ 

dispute concerning the propriety of the 
use of images broke out about A. D. 720, in the 
reign of Leo, the Isaurian, who is distinguished 
in history as the first of the Iconoclast empe- 
rors. As the dispute could not be amicably 
settled, a council was held at Constantinople, 
A- D. 754, consisting of 338 prelates of the 
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eastern empire. In this colnuil, all visible re- 
presentations, or symbols afIChrist, except iii 
the eucluirist, Were condemned as heretical, and 
ordered to be destroyed, A. I). 734. This cele- 
brated dispute was not onl}' the ftrst step towards 
the separation of the Greek and Latin churches, 
but also, in a great measure, the iinmediate cause 
of the separation of Italy from the eastern em- 
pire, which i;evolted in the*tenth year of the 
reign of Leo the Iconoclast ; when a new Ro- 
man republic was established, which not being 
able .♦o maintain its independence against the 
Lombanhs, was delivered from their oppression 
by Pepin, king of France, whose son and suc- 
cessor, Charlemagne, received from Pope Adrian 
IV. the title and dignity of Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, which gave rise to the nevv empire ot the 
west, now called the Germ»an, or in diplomatic 
language, the Roman empire. 

Tlic decrees of the council of Constantinople, 
however, did not long maintain their authority. 
Irene, an Athenian virgin, who for her bemjyj 
and accomplishments, had bceTj^idvanlcd to tlie 
imperial bed and throne, began, in conjuncliofi 
with her son Constantine VI. to re ign at Con- 
stantinople, A. D. This Empre^*^, irna!uv.?.v. 
for ijer ambition, which so far overcome mater- 
nal affection, as to instigate her to cause the 
eyes of«hcr son Consicuitine to be put out, 
that she might reign sole Empress of the east, 
was a strong advocate fur the restoration of 
images. The second council of Nice, coinmonljj; 
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entitled the sevetTl^l^ general council, was heW, 
in which the of Constantinople was con- 

demned, and images restored, A. D. T87. This 
dispute, however, although terminated in favor 
of images, which were always held in respect by 
the laitin church, having at first caused a tein* 
pornry schism, paved the way, by the animosi- 
ties it excited, for a total and final separation. 
Indeed the two churches of the east and west 
were never more cordially united. The eastern 
elinrch had, indeed, restored the use of images; 
tHit Constantinople had not restored to liie see 
of Rome the Calabrian estates and the Illyrian 
/lioecsc, which had been seized by the Tcono- 
clast emperors and patriarchs during the coii- 

Ill the dark and gloomy ages which succeeded 
the subvevsion of the Roman empire, scarcely 
ally thing occurs in the history of Europe which 
is worthy to arrest the attention of the histo- 
rians, or of the reader of hislor}’. It may, in 
gimeral terms, be observed, that the Franks, a 
frmiWi o-riginally inhabiting the farther banks of 
the* Rhine, had* so early as A, D. 400, began to 
^makc irruptions into Gaul, and soon began to 
«\Maiii=h themselves in that province, under the 
"TCierovingian race of kings. Clovis, the first 
llhrisiian king of France, having by conquest, 
; n lexer! the Gothic kingdom of Thoulouse to his 
monarchy, A. D. 508, made Paris the capital 
of his kingdom, and at his death divided his 
dominions among his four sons. After this the 
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French monarchy was alter|tftely united, or di- 
vided, among the descendatns of Clovis; but’ 
the yiost striking ieaiures of the history of 
Franco, is the e^torbita^ power acquired by 
those ministers, called Mayors* of tlie Palace. 
The monarch fell into a son of supinencss, and 
neglect of public affairs, and committed the 
sole administration of them to those officers. 
Pepin d'Heristal, so called 'from his palace of 
lieristal, on the banks of the Meuse, having 
aggrandised himself* at the expence* of his so- 
vereign, bad in effect acquired the regal autho- 
rity, ancf wanted nothing but the regal title, 
while the monarch was nothing more than a 
mere pageant of power. Charles Martel, so fa- 
mous for his signal defeat of the Saracens, A. D. 
7^2, succeeded liis father in the office of jNIaire 
de Palais, which those aspiring ministers had 
found means to render hereditary, and dying 
A. D. 741, was succeeded by liis son Pepin, af- 
terwards king of France. Pephi having caused 
bis sovereign to be shut up iu a mouastyjj;, 
ascended the throne, in wbich^Uc was^sueceeded 
by his son Charlemagne, whose active and pios- 
perous reign forms an epoch in the history oF 
Europe. Having subdued the kiugdoiiT 
liOinbards, in the north of Italy, logeilier with 
the best part of Germany, and, by the conquest 
of Italy, delivered Rome from oppression, he 
was crowned Emperor of the Iloniarib, by Pope 
Adrian the fourth, A. D. 800 ; and Cliarieinagne 
being king of France, reigned over Germany 
b6 
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and only came oneVcregree short of her Arabian 
neighbours. Europ^ was making some advances 
ill the same route, which a combination of unfa- 
vorablo circumstances rendered abortive. The 
political and social circumstances of hlurope were 
such as, at that time, counteracted every atterap'k 
for the restoration of learning, and the general 
state of tiie human mind, in that quarUr of the 
globe, was such as baffled the efforts of some 
illustrious individuals, who exerted themselves 
without effect for that benefical purpose. 

Within a century after the death of Charle- 
magne, Europe began to fall into the same state 
of political anarchy as before his reign. That 
prince, following the pernicious examples of 
Constantine and Theodosius, in dividing the 
whole Itoinan empire, made, in like manner, a 
partition of his nevr empire among his sons. 
Within little more than a century, the family 
of Charlemagne had almost disappeared, and 
the nobles, wiio had been considerably restrain- 
e thb y the vigorous hand of that Emperor, began, 
under his weak ilfdccessors, to render themselves 
almost iiulepeudciit of their scivercigns^ and to 
oppress, the people in the most tyrannical man- 
''“fier. Whatever the condition of liie great body 
of the people had before been, it became now 
completely miserable. The feudal system was 
first completely established in France ttnd Ger- 
many. Under the weak descendants of Charlc* 
magne, the nobles of those countries assumed, 
little less than sovereign pow'er, in their respec- 
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live districts^ and rcduccu monarch to a 
mere pageant of state, iJaJ^ing him the title 
alone of king, while they themselves exercised 
an almost absolute authority over the people. 
It seems that the feudal system had, from time 
pnmemoria!, existed in some degree among most 
of the nations of the north ; but as this, like 
every other political system, is susceptible of 
various inodjiications, it is *itnpossible to know 
to what extent it was carried, under what re- 
gulations it existed, and what changes might 
take^|)lace in ir, among a barbarous and unlet- 
tered people, during a long succession of ages* 
Wii arc wliolly unacquainted with the history 
of those nations until the time when they were 
brought into notice by their irruptions into the 
Itoman empire; and then their social manners, 
and civil institutions, underwent a very consi- 
derable, although gradual, alteration from the 
adoption of Roman customs, Roman religion, 
and Roman ideas. These changes, however, 
were slowly introduced, and the most promingj^t 
features of northern insiitutid^s, and of gothic 
manners, long remained. After the extiiietiou 
of the race of Cliarlcmagne, the feudal system 
arose to its greatest height. I'he usurpation of. 
Hugh Capet ri vetted its power in France, that 
prince being obliged to grant, or confirm, every 
privilege the nobles claimed, or hud already 
usurped. In Germany and Italy the case was 
perfectly similar : the nobles taking advantage 
of the weakness of the Emperors, and the conti- 
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Ilual differences b«.^t;|reen them and tlie Popes^ 
rendered themselvej independent sovereigns^ ac- 
knowledging onljr a nominal 'allegiance to the 
Emperor, as their common head, whom they 
opposed or obeyed, as it best suited their ca- 
price or^their interests. Many of the prelates 
of the empire adopted the same measures, and 
rendered themselves the sovereigns of their re- 
spective dioceses; and some cities and towns 
acting on the same principles, rendered them- 
selves independent republics. From these con- 
tests, and from this fliictnaiing state of the so- 
vereign authority, the numerous small princi- 
palities of Italy originated, llciice also arose 
the present Germanic constitution, which con- 
sists of a number of ecclesiastical and temporal 
states, and^ sovereignties, individually indepeii- 
dejit, but united in a political conrederacy un- 
der one common head. Such, with some trif- 
ling shades of difference, was the stntr of Fnuicc, 
until the leign of. Louis the Eleventh, who first 
b»J:e the exorbitant power of the nobles; and 
whose measures were pursued, until iheir dan- 
gerous independence was aiinihilated, in the vi- 
gorous, although sanguiiirnry, administration of 
•Cardinal Rit helicii, in the middle of the seven- 
leenlh .century. In Poland the same system 
existed even in our day^, in its full extent and 
clothed ill all its horrors, until a couiridcrable 
part of its unhappy people were, in some degree, 
delivered from its oppression, by what was most 
absurdly called, by some, the cxtiactioa of To- 
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pish liberty, by the three |)^riitioiiing powers* 
Nothing, iiuieecl, could be more absurb than 
to dttiiomiiialc the seizure and partition an ex- 
tinction of* liberty, because there is no doubt, 
but those parts of. Poland which fell under the 
tfoiniifion of Austria, Russia, or Prussia, are 
happy in the enjoyment of a greater portion of 
liberty under those governments, than under 
their own feudal system. 

If we contempliite^tlie aspect of Europe, dur- 
ing til*? middle ages, wc can hardly view a more 
disgrfstin^; picture. Kings, whose power was 
little more than nominal, arid whose situations 
were precarious and uncertain. Nobles conti- 
nually at war with one another, or in rebellioa 
against the sovereign. The people oppressed^ 
attached to the soil, disposed of like eattle, and 
lying at the mercy of the great. Tiie^ountry 
every where crowded with casiles, the nurseries 
of rebellion, the dens of tl>e lazy and proH'gatc, 
the retreat of plunderers, and rhe seats of riot 
and debauchery. Let tho>c wdio ha\y peruru*^ 
the histories of the middle ag^s, say whether 
this be an exaggerated description ; or rather let, 
them say, whether it be possible to ove|;chaigc 
the picture, or to paint, in colours too glaring, 
the scenes of disorder wdiich prevailed in those 
unhappy times, it docs not appear, that the 
ftMulal sy*siem ever arose to that established in- 
dependence of the crown, in England, as in 
:;omc other countries ; but in regard to the dc- 
presaion of the people, it was little or iiolhing 
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behind them ; and ^ur history informs us, that, 
at the commencement of Henry the Second’s 
reign, there was more than a thousand fortified 
castles in this country. Let us, for a moment, 
compare the modern stale of Europe with its 
state in the middle ages. It cannot be d^^nied, 
that wars have been very frequent in modern 
times. Perpetual peace is, perhaps, incompa- 
tible with the imperfect nature of msin; but the 
calamities of war arc not the less to be deplored. 
In the modern system of Europe, however, 
the power of the sword is restrained to a •'small 
number of great potentates ; and the operations 
of war are carried on by an order of men, who 
devote themselves to the study and practice of 
the military art. Those places alone, where the 
theatre of war happens to fail, experience ita 
cufamitics, and even these are considerably soft- 
ened by the humanity of modern warriors, when 
compared with the Irorrid btirbarilies of ancient 
warfare.* The tranquillity of the other parts of 
tii^? country remains undisturbed ; and the other 
orders of the community, who do not make the 
military life their profession, enjoy, in the midst 
of war, the calm security of peace. To the na- 
tions at large the calamities of war are ciiieflv 
perceptible in the increase of taxes, or the dimi- 
nution of commerce. In tlie tenth and eleventh 
centuries, after the extensive empire oV Charle- 
magne was broken into many independent and 
hoUile sta!(.s, iiie regal title being assumed by 
the most powerful chiefs, their revolt was fol- 
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Imvcd by a long subordination of anarchy. The 
lord of each castle assiirne<1^thc character of a 
sovereign, and disdaining the authority of laws, 
referred all to the decision of the sword Every 
peasant was then a soldier, and every vilhige a 
ftirtili^ation ; every field was tinged with blood, 
and every wood and valley exhibited scenes of 
murder and rapine. Such was the deplorable 
stale of soc^ty, in this quarter of the globe, 
during the middle ages. Let then the inhabit- 
ants of modern Europe learn to set a just value 
on the tranquillity and security tliey enjoy. Let 
Englishrticn in particular justly appreciate their* 
excellent constitution, under which they enjoy 
not only a^state of tranquillity, but also a protec- 
tion and security for their persons and property, 
unknown not only under the feudal s^^stem, but 
also under the boasted republican governmenjea 
of Greece and Rome. 

While the politiciil and social picture of Eu- 
rope was such as it is here delineated, the state of 
the Caliphate did not afford a much more agrgp- 
able prospect. In t!ic tenth (feiTitury The empire 
ofihe Saracens being, like that of Charlemagne, 
broken, by thi* revolt of factious and ambitious 
chiefs, into a number of independent states, at, 
fast had a fate not a little resembling that of the 
itoinan c*inpirc of old; for tlie empire of the 
Malioiiiclan Caliphs, at last, fell a prey to the 
Seljukian Turks, and other barbarous nations of 
the north of Asia, (who, in overturning its pow- 
er*, adopted its religion,) in the same manner 
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as that of Rome /el|> luider the dominion of the 
tiortliem nations or Europe, who, while they de- 
molished the political fabric^ embraced the reli- 
gion of the Roiiians. 

The subversion of the Caliphate produced 
nearly the same wreck of Arabi.aii learning, :is 
the downfal of the Roman empire had done of 
the arts and literature of Rome, the northern 
barbarians of Asia, lilc tliohc of 'Euroj)C, des- 
pising every cinbeliishiin nj. of the mind, and 
every ])Lirsiiit wliich tend<;d to improve and en- 
lighten the human understanding. The etfrlerri 
empire was then the scat of all the Jeainirig which 
remained in the world; and Constantinople 
llie centre of all that was worthy of notice in 
literature, commerce, and the r/tlier arts and 
€nnbellishmcnts of civilized society; and such it 
c»ntinu"'d until nearly the time of its falling un* 
dcr the Ottoman dominion. 

Witli this brief dtvicription of the dark ages 
immediidt !y |)rc(.\*ding a more extensive diilu- 
bif/ti of knowledge, I shall close this letter, assur- 
ing you, lliai, 

1 am, with sincere respect, your’s, &c. 


LETTER XX, 

SIR. 

The political and social state of Europe re- 
mained without much alteration duiing several 
centuries, atier the establishment of the princi- 
pal kingdoms iiilo which it was ul last divided, 
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nffcrlng nothing to tl)e e^^of contemplation 
but such scenes as all political histories afford^ 
and sfgiUitecl by such commotions as commonly 
occur among nations only half civilized^ and 
u;ider such an unsettled system of government. 
A-new and most romantic scene, hovveveV, began 
to be displayed, about A. D. IO96. In those ages, 
the fashion 9F making pilg/images to the holy 
sepulchre at Jerusalem had become so prevalent, 
that, about thirty y<sars before, the archbishop 
of Meliiz, with the bishop of Utrecht, Bamberg, 
and Uatisbon, and about seven thousand follow- 
ers, had made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, in 
order to offer their homage to the licflccmer of 
Mankind, in those places which had been con- 
secrated by his presence and sufferings, while 
ill the flesh. Under the polished ‘e^ire of 
the Caliphs, those Christian pilgrimn^s had 
been encouraged, and the persons .'uul proper- 
ly of the pilgrims prolectbd by their civilized 
and equitable government. Those Mahometan 
princes, acting upon principles of sound policy, 
were not ignorant of the advantages accruing to 
their dominions, from such an annual concourse* 
of strangers, many of whom were persons of the 
ffrst distinction. But the barbarians, who had 
overturned the Caliphate, not only oppressed 
the pilgrims with unreasonable impositions, but 
frequently added insult to injustice. One Peter, 
a hermit, who had visited the holy sepulchre, 
being a man of a fiery and enthusiastic zeal, and 
incensed at the oppressions, extortions, and in** 
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*sults, to which tli(^ l^ilgrims were exposed^ un^ 
dertook, at his return, to preach a crusade, f<ii 
the recovery of the Holy Land from the infidels. 
This enthusiast succeeded so well, that the pro- 
ject was approved by the Pope ; and, as it W5i,s 
perfectly agreeable to the martial and super !- 
tious spirit of the age, the princes and nobles of 
Europe readily entered into the me;^sure. 

The most romantic scene of religious enthusi- 
asm, and military enterprizt, now opened itself 
almost all over Europe, and continued, '^with 
*some intervals, during the space of almost two 
hundred years, from the setting out of the first 
crusade,^ A. D. 1095, to the loss of Acre, and all 
Palestine, A. D, 1291. The history of the Cru- 
sades is not unworthy of perusal, as it exhibits 
the human mind wrought up to the highest de- 
gree of extravagance, by religious and military 
enthusiasm ; and paints, in the most striking 
colours, the drcadful*'c:ilainities which mistaken 
zeal is capable of inflicting on the human [race. 
The annals of t^ world scarcely furnished any 
instances of the horrible eflects of this religious 
trenz)", equal to the scenes exhibited in those 
contests between the Koran and the Cross ; es- 
pecially at the siege of Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Acre, Never did the flames of enthusiasm burn 
with more destructive fury tliun in ike sieges 
here mentioned, in which every act of the most 
daring and desperate valour was performed on 
both sides. Historians differ in their estimates 
of the loss of men, as they always do in regard 
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to such particulars ; but it however^ certain^ 
that those three memorable sieges staiKl fatallr 
distinguished, by an obstinacy of contest, and a 
slaughter of the human species,! horrid to con- 
template. Indeed those religious wars were car- 
ried oh with the most romantic spirit oT despe- 
rate enterprise that religious and military enthu- 
siasm could inspire. Innumerable armed hordes 
were collected out of England, France, Germa- 
ny, the Netherlands^ Italy, &c. and inspired by 
religious frenzy, inarched away to butcher the 
inliab*itauts of Syria and Palestine. The prin- 
cess Anne Commenus, daughter of the Emperor 
Alexius Commenus, in describing those armed 
hordes of the western world, some of whom she 
iiad seen al Constantinople, in their march to- 
wards Palestine, says, that it seemed as if Europe 
liad been torn from its foundations, irtli^liuiled 
upon Asia. Those tremendous efforts, however, 
were not ullended with effccls of such permanency 
as might have been expected from so extraorej]- 
nary a sclmic of exertion. It \wis, indeed, some- 
what remarkable, and, in such an age, and under 
sucli circumstances could not fail of being look- 
ed upon as a favorable omen, that, oA Good 
Friday, about three in the afternoon, the day 
and hour of Christ’s passion, Godfrey, Earl of 
Bologne^ aft>er a most desperate assault, and 
Heading through the blood of above seventy 
thousand Mahometans, stood victorious upon 
the walls of Jerusalem. This memorable event 
happened A. D. 1099; Godfrey, as his valour 
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*. deserved, was, in^ assembly of the armed 
chiefs, unanimously elecled king of the holy 
city, and its adjoining districts. The short 
duration of this^ Christian kingdotn of Jerusa- 
lem, which was conquered by Saladiii, A. D. 
1J87, however, furnished to the succeeding 
crusaders a proof that the universal Parent, the 
God of peace and mercy, does not look on the 
blood of human victims as an acceptable oifer- 
ing. 

One of the most remarkable events “.vhich 
-occurred in the course of those nominally reli- 
gious, but, in reality, romantic wars, was the 
capture of the city of Constantinople by the 
Latins, by which the eastern empire fell under 
the dominion of a band of enterprising and de- 
termined Italian, French, and Fleiiiisli adven- 
turers/ - • 

The Emperor, Isaac Angclus, having been de- 
posed, and deprived of sight by bis inhuman 
brother, bis son Alexius, who was only a youth, 
made his escape intoTtaly, and met with a num- 
ber of the barons of France and Flanders, who 
'were on one of these crusading enterprises, and 
were come to Venice, at that time the greatest 
maritime state in Europe, w here they had con • 
traded with the republic for the ships necessary 
to facilitate the execution of their pUiii.* The 
young Alexius entered into a ncgociation with 
the French and Venetians, and a treaty viras 
concluded, whereby they engaged to restore his 
father to the imperial throne of the east ; and 
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he, on -his parr, engaged to^i^iite llie Greek to 
the Latin church. The Trench and V^'enctians, 
iherefijre, changing the dcsiinalioii of their ar- 
mament, which, at first, had boen against the 
coasts of Syria and Tg\*pt, saried up the I Idles- 
pont to*Coi|.stantino[ile, broke iht? chain*of the 
harbour, and assaulted the city from tlic !iar- 
boiir and the land side. T!fe assailants boina 
almost ready to enter, tlic usurper, Alc\ius, 
made bis eseape*. ls«iac Augelus, and his son, 
the yoimg Alexius, were proclaimed joint Em- 
perors; iu consequence of which arrangeineni- 
a cessation of arms immediately took place ; but 
as soon as the clergy, especially the monks, un- 
derstood the term of the treaty concluded by 
young Ak xius, they leprobnted the idea of an 
union with the see of Rome, and orficited the 
peopK^ to fly to arms. I'liis general ‘in'surree* 
lion was also fomented by Alexius Mourzouslo, 
of the family of Ducas,who hssumed the purple, 
im[»riboned the blind Emperor Isaac, and put 
\oung Alexius to death. The di gal sflcccssion 
of the (heck empire being thus overturned, the 
I'Veiuh and Veuciiuris recommenced the war. 
After a siege of more than tliree uionlli!?, they 
rtsxj'uhed the eily from the harbour, and, in 
-ipiie of the superiority of numbers, carried it by 
• torm, Af D. I'iCM-, about eight lumdred and 
liglily years after its foundation by Constantine. 
The city being given up to pillagC by the La- 
nns, the plunder was valued at 400,000 marks, 
nearly equivalent to SOO.OOOl, sterlings aa enor- 
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inoiis sum, exceadfng the quadruple amount of 
the public annual revenue of any nalioii in. Eu- 
rope at that time. This iminensc miibs of plun- 
dered wealth was esteemed the gieate.st ever 
found in any captured city, previous to that pe- 
riod ; and, as Villchardouin, a knight of Cliain- 
paigne, says, in his narrative of this transac- 
tion — Those indigent strangers were ctmvert- 
ed into opulent citizens.” Baldwin also, in his 
episilc to Poj)C Innocent the third, says, that 
such a booty was never found in any city.” 
Jlic secret plunder, however, was sifpposed to 
exceed what was produced in public, notwith- 
standing the penalties of excommunication, and 
even of death, denonneed against any wlio should 
secrete any part of the spoil. In the public 
distribution one share was a!Io'iU‘d to every loot 
soldier, two shares to an hors(?maH, four share s 
to every knight, and to the barons and princes 
more, in* proportion to tlieir rank. Boniface, 
?Iarquis of Montserrat, hatl the kingdom of 
Macedonia for ftis share, in ihl* territorial divi- 
sion. Henry Uondolo, I>ogc of Venice, was 
commander of the Xenciians; and, nolwilh- 
slanding iiis biinduess aiui extreme old age, 
being between eighty and ninery, was one of 
the first who inounled the walls in the gcnieral 
assault. The Venelians had, lor tlieir »ieijitorial 
share, t!ie greatest part of the sea coasts, toge- 
ther with tlirce of the eight quarters of the city 
of Constantinople, lialdwin, Earl of Elanders, 
was elccU'd Emperor, with one fourth of the 
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empire for hi s share. I’hc^rist of Ihe empire 
was fjivided into fiefs, amon'*’ the barons and 
knights, aceording to the feiicjal system then 
prevailing in the webicrii oounlries of Europe, 
wliiehk were held by feudal lentire under the 
Eiii|>cror, 

Coiistanlinojde is snpposcds by Villehardouin, 
to have, at that time, coniaincd four liundred 
thousand effective ipen. This, however, must 
be reg;arded as an improbable and absurd exsig- 
geraiit)n, and from the appearance of genejjii 
existing circumstances, an absolute imjiossihi- 
iity. By M. Lc 15e:iii, (llistoirc dii bas Em* 
piiv,*) that m(‘lropo!is is supposed to have con- 
tained, at the lime of its capture by the Latins, 
aboiu one million, and to contain at present about 
four hundred llioiisand inha-bitanls, ai^f^ moiV 
prohahle coinpntalion than iliostr ei’ many mo- 
dern gcograpiu. rs, who esiidiuite liieir numl)er at 
eight liundred tUoiniaiid, or ev<fn at upwards of 
a million. 

'I'iic (ireeks, afi< r llii?. di.va'.lor, established in- 
de] enchnt ‘•tales at Nieo, IVebisoiul, and I’pirus.' 
I'he I/atiiis were not prosperous in tlie affair.** of 
their newly aecpiired empire, dibsentions 

whieh prevailed among the. barons, hud their 
doininiosis open to llie attacks of the Greeks, 
who confmuaily gained ground on tlicm. The 
iiulgarians rcvolled, and tlic Emperor Baldwin, 
of rianders, being defeated and taken prisoner 
by them, ’died in captivity, and was succeeded 
by his brother lleniy, A. 1). Boniface, 

s 2 
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Marquis of Monl^i-rat, fell by the arms of the 
Bulgarians the same year. Henry, of Flanders, 
is represented as a wise and valiant prince, 
equally qualified for the duties of peace and 
war. He w^as also a monarch of libera) scnfi> 
liients, and tolerant principles, and checked 
the proceedings of the Pope’s legate in the per- 
secution of the Greek schismatics. After his 
death, A. D. 1216, the Latin empire of Con- 
stantinople continually declined, and so pres- 
M^jpg were the exigences of the state, that Bald- 
win II, the last emperor of the Latin dynasty, 
pledged the crown of thorns, supposed or pre- 
tended to have been worn by Christ, to the V^e- 
netians, from whom it was redeemed by St. 
Louis, King of France, who also purchased of 
Bald^- a portion of the cross, tlte lance with 
which the side of Christ was pierced, the rod of 
Moses, and other relics of great esteem in that 
age, and clepoifited tliem in the holy chapel at 
Paris, A. D. 1225. The Greeks of Asia conti- 
nually gaining ground, at last Michael l^aleolo- 
gus having usurped the Greek empire of Nice, 
his general, Alexius Stralegopiilus, with an in- 
considerable force, surprised and recovered Con- 
stantinople, A. D. 126], and thus, after a period 
of fifty-seven years, that metropolis returned 
under the dominion of the Greeks ; bdt a consi- 
derable part of the city had been destroyed in 
the three drctidful conflagrations which hap- 
pened at the time of the siege and capture by 
the Latins j and Constantinople never more re- 
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c:JUiicd its ancient splendor,* nor the eastern 
empire its .former power an^ greatness. 

Tile history of the crusades, although it e.Y« 
hibits* a Jamcatabic scene of enthusiasm and 
frhnghler of the human species^ displays also a 
considerable advancement of European know- 
J<*d-;e. In eonseqiienee of those destructive wars, 
whii li rallied such nuiiihcrs of Europeans to pe- 
ji>!i ill Palestine, the inhabitants of the western 
counrrics acquired a greater knowledge of many 
|)arls of (he east, aiiH especially of the Greek or 
(vonsjtantinopolitaii empire, lhaii they liad before 
poss-t'ssed. i'he gcograpliieal knowledge of jl»n^ 
liuro.pc‘aiis was iniprovcil and extiMuled, the 
kplicre of liiiiO|ican politics ua> enlarged, and 
the rudiments of several arts and sciences were 
introduced itilo the western countries; among 
wliieli improvements wind>milis be reck* 
died, which, before the crusades, wei«iflTcno'^'ti 
in Europe, But one of the most important ef- 
fects of the crusades was^he diminution of the 
iiunibcr and pow er of the factious nobles, which 
contributed greatly to the extinction of the feu- 
d.d ‘iysteni. Many of the nobles, in order to 
procure money for those religious expeditions*, 
disposed of their estates ; and tiiuny pctlj' princes 
tuld tiieir principalities to their sovereigns, as* 
IbjberL Duke of Normandy sold that duchy to 
his brot,)icr, W. Rufus, by w hich it was annexed 
to the crown of England. Those sales threw 
many of the greater fiefs into the immediate 
power of the crown. iSlany also of the factious 
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nobles were cuiolTin those romantic expccli- 
. lions ; and many them dyin^ without issue, 
their fiefs devolved on tlie crown. In fine, it is 
certain tliat the eriisados contributed in no*sinall 
degree to weaken and overthrow llie feudal sys- 
tem, and that after the frenzy of ernsadiny; IkkI 
subsidetf, Europe soon bogiui to wear a more 
agreeable aspect. 'I he powe r of liie sovercMyn*' 
began to acquire more stabiiiiy, and laws were 
made more favourable U> ilse peo{>le. 'J he 
princes of Europe knowing fhclr own inter* 
invariably pursued the melL^^^e of Ics.^cnin^ the 
•«d-‘i.pgerous power of the nobles, and raising the 
commons to a degree of importance in the poli- 
tical scale. Of all the steps Uiken by the Euro- 
pean princes, for the accomplishment of this 
great purpose, none was more effectual than that 
of grantin^^ charters and privileges to cities and 
towns, wnOreby the inhabitants were freed from 
feudal bondage, which led, by degrees, to the 
rmanciptuion of the whole mass of the people. 
The abolition of the feudalsystem was, however, 
a work of time, jtid was not effected until after 
the lapse of sonic centuries. Its progress was 
gradual, and notwithstanding the successive ef- 
forts of ifiany of the princes of Europe, the work 
could not have been effected witiiout the im- 
provement of civilization, and the extension of 
commerce. The privileges of the chartered 
towns enabled their inhahitanls to extend their 
trade, and to explore different ehannels of ac- 
quisition ; and by those means the wcallli and 
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consequence of i!ie commons* increased. The 
peasants, instead of payingi i^ieir rents in kind, 
bcgaiMo be in a eoiulitipii to pay them in mo- 
ney, ami the lords soon found such payments 
more coimnodious than payineftls in produce, 
which ^were so diliienll to dispose of to advan- 
tage. This mode of receiving their rents ip 
inoney, in lieu of produce and feudal servitude, 
enabled the iiohles to live move cornrnodiously, 
more eoinfortahly, and moiv elegantly; and at 
the same time iCiidered the people i^iore inde- 
ju ij.le^it of the barons, and eonseq»iently the 
JDoiv iinihcdiaLely depeiuh.ut on liic crown, -hr*' 
effect, the abolition of the feudal system was, 
every circumstance considered, conducive to the 
real iiUcresls and advantage of both the aristo- 
craJic and democratic orders, as well as to those 
of tiie. crown. The system, however, vy^s not 
abolisiicd in tl;e dilierent countries luTlurope at 
liie same time. It existed in tlimgary so laie as 
A. 1). aiiltough the il ustrjous Maria The- 

icsa had jjiil; it under the most equitable aj^d 
humane regi.Liliuns by iter WbariuTn, A. D. 
STol'. its lend aboiilion \va.'> only eilecied by 
that sagacious and humiine monarch Joseph II. in 
Hungary, the yt ar before mentioned, aiul A. J). 
]7bJ, in Boljemia. It still exists in a initigaletj 
form in Polir.id and llussia, although llie im- 
mortal Cathaii!ic il. whase memory, her wise 
laws and regulations, and her iinremiiting exer- 
tions for the improvement of her empire, and 
the happiness of her subjects, render dear to 
S 4 
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of tiie circumstances of the time:?, and the state 
of the tiiiinati miiill those ages. Ii is to be 
observed that of the different uuitherii invtioris, 
which established themselves upon the ruins ol 
the lioman empire, some were pagans, and 
those, vvliich had previously eiiibraet^l the 
Christian religion, had very obscure notions of 
its doctrines. They were beside almost entirely 
illiterate, and uncjualified for tl'.e 'arts of peace 
and the inanageincnl of jcgnlar government. 
The clergy were almost the only persoui qua- 
lifted to preside in courts of jiulicaiure, or to 
compose the cabinet councils of princes; so that 
Europe may be said to have received her reli- 
gion, her learning, and her laws, from the clergy 
of Rome. These circumslanccs gave to this 
order of men an extraordinary iniliience, which 
tliey x'will.knew how to improve. The elevation 
of Charlemagne to the imperial dignity, gave a 
greater accession of power to the church. As 
that prince received the imperial title and dia- 
dem throiigli the influence of the bishop of 
Rome, he ihougfit it his intercit to augment, as 
much as possible, the influence and power of 
that see.. In the times of anarchy and discoid, 
•which followed the dismembernumt of Charlc-' 
magne’s empire, the prelates of the church did 
not, any more than the temporal lords, lose any 
opportunity of aggrandizing themselves amidst 
the universal tumult. 

The struggles for power among ecclesiastics, 
being like all other contests of a similar nature 
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among the rest of mankind, gave rise to such a 
variety of jarring interests, laJ produced danger- * 
ous schisms in the church. The contest con* 
cerning images, had left aniinosiiies between 
the eastern and western churches, which ought 
nfcver^to subsist among Christians. J^hotius, 
archbishop of Constantinople, a man of ext»a- 
ordinarv abilities and intense application, and 
distinguished* by his voluminous W'ritiiigs and 
extensive erudition,^ w’as a declared enemy to 
the SCO Rome, and determined to break off 
all e.oTineetion and coiiiinunion with the Latin 
church. He filled the archiepiscopal chair of 
Constantinople, the space of twenty nine years, 
from A. D. 8o7 to A. D. 886’ ; during which pe- 
riod, he and the Pope reci[)rocal!y fulminated- 
their cxcomuianications and anatheipas against 
each oilier. After the death of Pliq^iys,^ si*rt 
of compromise seems to have taken place be- 
tween the Creek and Latin,churchcs ; but A. D.. 
1054, the Pope’s legates excommunicated the 
patriarch, and the whole church of Ponstairti- 
iiople. Tiiosc mutual aiialhcni^as were certainly 
inconsistent with the spirit of genuine Christi# 
unity, anil with ll'.at universal henfvoleiice 
preached and praeiised h}’ Jesus Christ, who * 
came upon earth to bless, and not to curse man^ 
kind. In the lailer part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Emperor, }»li( hacl Paleogolus, in order 
to avert a crusade which llie Latins were medi- 
tating against i.’un»iainiiiople, negociated witlu 
the Pope, and concliuled a concordat between^ 

<5 Q 
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the Greek and Latin churches ; but at his death; 
A. D. 1282; the uni^nnvas immediately dissolved. 
The Emperor, Manual Paleologus, seeing the 
empire ^liard pressed on every side by the Turks, 
visited London and Paris A. D. 1400, in the 
reign of H^tiry iV. of England, and of Cbarleii 
Vt of France, in order to procure some assist- 
ance, but the circumstances of those countries 
did not permit them to send forces to the sup- 
port of the eastern empire. This prince also 
endeavoured to negociate an union with tite La- 
tin church, but the ncgociation broke off. ^Jolrn 
Faleologus, his son and successor, however con- 
cluded a treaty of peace at Florence, with Pope 
Eugenius IV. but it was universally reprobated 
by the whole body of the monks and clergy of 
Constnntiupple. During the space of almost six 
ceotuiiies,^from the time of the patriarch Pho- 
cius, to the extinction of the Geeek empire, an 
inveterate .enmity seepis to have existerl among 
the'clergy and people of Constantinople against 
tho Latin church. Whenever a transient recon- 
ciliation took place, it was only dissembled, and 
vas always brought about by the imperial court, 
with a view to obtain succours from the western 
•'nations, when under the apprehension of danger. 
John Paleologus had, before his death, re- 
nounced the union which he had made with the 
Latin church, and which he saw so much ab* 
horred by bis people. It was, however, acceded 
to by Constantine, his son and successor, upon 
the near prospect of being besieged in his capi- 
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tal by the Turks. A Cardinal Legate, frona 
Rome, was admitted atlOonstantinopIe ; but 
iiftef lie had officiated in the cathedral of St. 
Sophia, the clergy abandoned the church, as a 
polluted structure ; and Phranza confesses, that 
*tlie Emperor hiraselfi with fhe few •who had 
signed the treaty of union with the Roman ITee, 
wore not sincere, and that.the monks, and the 
whole city 'of Constantinople, displayed every 
extreme of fanaticism and aversion against the 
Latin clmrcli. 

TfHsjrreconcileable aversion and schisiT^ bo- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches, is, by dif- 
ferent writers, attributed to different causes ; by 
some it is supposed to liave been a necessary 
consequence of the division of the empire and 
the diversity of language. The divmsily of lan- 
guage cannot, however, be supposed necSsssCTily 
to tend to a difference of religion, nor is any 
such supposition corroborated by experience. 
The different languages of the European na- 
tions, which com|)Osed the T/itin clvirch, nSver 
produced any difference in their religious tenets.. 
1'liey long remained united under the see ©f 
Rome, and diversity of languages was not in 
•the least accessary towards bringing about the* 
reformation. The division qf the empire may, 
perhaps, be reckoned one of the remote causes of 
the separation of the Greek and Latin churches, 
'rhe division of Europe, into so many different 
kingdoms and states, was not, however, produc- 
tive of any*such effect ; they all unanimously sub* 
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initted to the dictates of their holy mother, the 
church ; but their sifl)Jbction to tlie spiritual au- 
thority of the Ionian Pontif was coeval with 
their first establishment, and their submission 
was consequently habitual and voluntary. The 
Greek church on the contrary, considered^this 
supremacy of the bishops of Rome as an usur- 
pation, to which it could never willingly or sin- 
cerely submit. At the very first establishment 
of Christianily the seat of empire was removed 
from Rome, and Constantinople was madt*- the 
It was not, therefore, likely tbafthe 
patriarclis of that metropolis would long submit 
to the authority of the bishop of Rome, a city 
which had long been in the hands of those whom 
the people of Constantinople denominated bar- 
barians. There is no doubt, circnmsUinccs well 
consid^ed,^but tbe people of the eastern empire 
ihonght, that if a visible head of the church was 
necessary, the patriardi of Constantinople had a 
better claim to tlie title? and oificc than the 
bisliop of Rome;, and, therefore, it is no won- 
der that the archbishops and clergy of Consian- 
tihople should rather chuse to renounce all com- 
munion with the Latin church, than submit to 
the supreme authority of the see ol Rome. This 
was the real and fundamental cause of the schism 
between tlic Greek and Latin churches: the 
difference relative to certain subordinate doc- 
trines, institutions of discipline, and theological 
questions, serving only as incentives to blow up 
the fiames of discord, and to widen the breach. 
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In the bosom of the Latin church iuelf cccle^ 
siastical discord had neaAy produced the same. 

During the long period of forty years, 
from A. D. IS7S, to A. D. 14i8, two Papal sees 
existed, the one at Home, an^ the other mostly 
at A\igiion; France, Savoy, Sicily,* Arragpn, 
Castile, Navarre, and Scotland, adhered to the 
<ee of Avignon ; Italy, Germany, Portugal, 
England, the Netherlands, and the kingdoms of 
tiic Norih, adhered to the see of Home. This 
dan^Toiis schism was terminated by the deposi- 
tion or resignation of the two Anti popes, 
eleetion of Martin V. to the united pontificate 
at the Council of Constance, A. 1). 1418. 

Tlie exorbitant elevation of the church was a 
natural eonsoqueiice of the circuuistances of the 
middicages. In this enlightened a*ge noihjiig 
can appear more shocking, or moit abhorrent, 
from the universal feelings of human naliire, 
than this spiritual usurpa*tion^; but if we dis- 
passionately consider the circumstances oF^the 
limes, and the state of the hajpan nfind, in the 
age?: we arc nov/ euntemplating, it will be ibiind, 
not only consistent with the condition of man- 
Ivimi, throughout the Christian world at that. 
Time, but also, perliaps, better adapted to the 
then pxisli:ig circumstances of Europe, than wc 
arc, upoji a superficial view, inclined to imagine. 
For the ge neral benefit of society, a very exten- 
sive power must be lodged in the hands of some 
of its mcml)ers; and if wc consider how few, in 
those dark ages, were endowed with the abilUies 
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nnd learning requisite for conducting the great 
affairs of human society, we must allow, that 
the clergy were the persons best qualified for 
that important underlakintr. Tlirs could not fail 
of giving an extraordinary influence and power 
to t'.iat order; and it is not^thc nature of man 
lightly to cast away that authofity which he sees 
naturally thrown into his hands. V^hatever we 
may think at this day, when the circumstances 
of Christendom have experienced so haj»py n 
change, if we contemplate, without passiivi or 
prejmlice, the times of ignorance and 'barba- 
rism, which, during the space of seven or eight 
centuries after the subversion of the Roman 
cm|)ire, overspread the face of Europe; perhaps 
it might be conducive to the benefit and tran- 
quillit}' of society, that, in those times of tumult 
and anarchy, so great a portion of power fell 
into the hands of an order of men, to whom the 
sacred name and authority of religion ensured 
the veneration and obedience of a turbulent, hut 
superstitious peoi lc; perhaps it may even have 
been necessary to the existence of Christianity, 
during so many ages of barbarism and unlet- 
tered ignorance. The counsels of Divine Pro- 
vidence are unsearchable, and far above our 
comprehension ; but whatever disorders may, to 
our shoii-sighted capacities, seem to prevail in 
the divine government of the moral, as well as 
physical world, there is no doubt but that all 
events coincide with perfect harmony in the 
universal plan* 
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Aficr ilje cntliusiasni of ihe crusades had at 
last subsided, Europe brg|ui lo put on a more 
settled and less romantic appearance. Learning 
began to make a gradual, but slow advancement. 
'J'lie sciences began also to inalfc some small im- 
fjrovcrfiicnt. Sonic men of oxtfaordinnjy genius 
and erudition apiu nre'd at dill’ert nl intervals, and 
jlionc with a dazzling lustre, amidst the gloomy 
darkness of fhose agis. Among these, the illus- 
trious friar lloqer Bacon was an honour at once 
to ihf English nation, and lo the university ot 
J’ariif, where he completed his sliidies. IVUr 
In'iinhert, Abelard, and other men of extffiisivc - 
erudition, were at different periods the orna- 
ments of that university, which seems to have 
been, in those ages, the principal seminary and 
centre of European learning. But jt was long 
before the efforts of those learned^ indi’ddutds 
pi od need any material change in the literary 
aspect of Europe. The condensed gloom was 
not suddenly lo be dispelled. • 

During ll;e long period of darkness which«^)b- 
scured Eurojie, and, alter ihe*<'Xtmciion of the 
("aliphatc, overspread in like manner the coini^* 
tries vvhiel] had formed that empire, Constanti- 
nople, although continually declining, was tlie, 
point where the learning and science of the 
worhl w’as cliiefly eoiiccniraied. Ihc tenth cen- 
liny, wliicli, in the western countries, was one 
of the darkest periods of gothic ignoranCtS con- 
stiiMted the most lioiirishiiig aira ot the Bjzan- 
line learning, under the reigns of Leo, the phi- 
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Jesoplicr, and his son Constantine Porpliyrogc- 
hitus. The forinci^ compiled an elaborate irea- 
tisc of tactics, and the latter a very extensive 
and particular description T)f the empire, in re- 
gard to its geographical and j)y]itical slate, the 
ceremonial of the-court, and every oilier n/iiiuto 
particular. In this adminislralio im]ieni of Coii- 
stanline Porphyiogenitus, \vc find the first men- 
tion of the Russians that is any v* litre met with 
in history. The Rusbian empire then extended 
from ihe-Luxine to the IJallic ; Kiow in the 
I krairie, and f^ovogorod in the Noriii, •Acre 
t!ft;‘*fApilaIs of the empire, and the t\\o centres 
of its commerce. It was then powerful and 
flourishing, but afterwards fell under the domi- 
iiion of the Tartars, an event which totally 
eclipsed its greatness. It is to be observed, 
that Russians embraced Christianity about 
A. J). 9HS, hi the reign of the great Duke Wla- 
doiuir; and as ihey^ had their religion from 
Constantiiiojile, and not from Rome, like the 
nations of western Rurope, tlicy never submit- 
ted to the p.'i|i:i] authoviiy, nor were uniied in 
communion with tlic Latin church. In the 
reign of this great Duke Wladomir, a body of 
.Russian adventurers entered into the service of 
the Greek Emperor, and were employed as body 
guards under the name of Varangians. And it 
is a curious circumstance, and not im\YOi\liy the 
notice of those who delight in contemplating 
the migrations of men, and the vicissitudes of 
fortune, that a body of English, who fled from 
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tins kingdom at tlie time of* the Normnn con- 
quest, also entered into the^ service of the Bv- 
/antiiie empire. How long lliese two military 
corps* of Russians and Eiiglisli subsisted in the 
Orcek empire is not known, •but they both 
JUitod a conspicuous part in thc.fanions battle of 
Uurazzo, when the Emperor Alexius Coinmeniis 
was defeated by Robert Gui5cl;ard, the Nor- 
man, Duke qf Apulcia, A. D. 108 i. 

The repealed eflbrts of ina'ividuals of consum- 
mate erudition and* genius, uiio, from lime lo 
lime,, Vast a gleam of liglit over the gloomy ig- 
uoranee»of Europe, began at hist to dispt^klhe 
cloud which had so long obscured the literary 
hemisphere. Those illustrious men who had, by 
their laborious studies, endeavoured to dissipate 
the ignorance of the times, had all arisen, al- 
most without exception, amongst the clcrg}^, 
especially the monks, who in tlieif cloistered 
retreats enjoyed a leisure, which the anarchy, 
mostly reigning in the niirldle^ages, had gene- 
rally denied to the secular clergy. But, as go- 
vernment began to be somcvViiat mfire settled, 
and ihe habits of civilized life began gradually 
to gain ground, the successive and multiplied 
effuris of the promoters of learning began to 
6e successful. A luiiiibcr of favorable circum- 
RUiiices began to concur towards giving a dif- 
iVrent turn lo the manners and taste of Europe. 
Constantinople had, during the long period of 
European barharism, been not only the scat oJ 
learning, hut of wealth, commerce, and splcn- 
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<lor. The crnsarlers wlio visited that mciroi)olfs 
wrre fisfonished riches, nuignificence, 

trade, and population, which conid not i’ail of 
ai)prarinjr to them in a striking point of View, 
wduri compared** with the mean appearance of 
Ji()nd(»n,, Paris, anrl other rmropcan capital'^, of 
which ilic streets, in those times, w'crt* narrow', 
crooked, and irregular; and the houses, exeepl 
those of some of tiie jjrineipal grandees, iiniver- 
sailv built of wood, and chimneys entirely iin- 
know’n, t\% that useful part' of arehirc'cture was 
not yet introduced into the’houscs of ljOU'U)n so 
JaTP*iis A. I). Mr>(). Jhiring the midillc iigcis 
the stone-built casiles of the great luirons and 
princes wci'e notlnng more than huge, irregular, 
and gloomy piles, calciilatcd rather for defence, 
than for ornament or convenicncy. 'J'lye age of 
till* crusades, however, or that immediately suc- 
ceeding, seems to have introdiieefi a new' and 
more magnificent taste in luiropean architec- 
ture, which innyj)c observed in our ancient ea- 
lljcdrjils. 'Hie mode of aieliitecture then intro- 
duced, wlneli serms iar loo heavy and gloomy 
for the coiislruction of palaces, appears |)ecuiiT 
ally adapted to that of the temples of religion; 
for, noiw iilislanding its gloomy east, it is not 
only eaieulaled for strength and duration, but 
lias an air of solemn magiiifieence, tending more 
to inspire the mind with a religious awcitban the 
most elegant orders of (ilrccian architecture ; 
and it may be looked on as paiiienlarly ebarae- 
teiislic of the genius of ibc people of the mid- 
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die ages, whicli was glooimr^^ bold, and roman- 
tic. Constantinople had all along maintained a 
degree of splendor, far surpassing any thing 
seen in the half civilized courjrtries of Europe 
The imperial palace was, diiriyg eleven centu- 
ries, the admiration of all travellers who visited 
the east. It stood between the Hyppodroine 
and the inagnificeiit c.hurch of St. Sopliia; and 
its superb gardens descended by several rows of 
terraces to the shorft of the Propontis. The pri- 
iiiilive edifice erected by Constantine was made 
to rivallLlie imperial residence of ancient Home, 
nhich was built upon tlic Palatine Mount; and 
the improvcJiients made by his successors still 
added to its mfignificcnce. fn the tenth cen- 
tury Lui(|)raiid, bidtop of Cremona, ambassador 
from the Emperor Otho, to NicephoVus 
thus speaks of it — The imperial palace of Con- 
stantinople excels, not on^ in beauty and mag- 
nificence, but also ill strength, all the palaces 
and castles I have ever seen.’* After thatjera 
the Emperojs of the ComuKyiian flynasty still 
continued to embellish it, so that it was not 
be wondered at that we find sucli encomiums of 
it in the writings of those who visited it in those, 
ages. After the Latin conquest, the pillage of 
the city, and llte conflagrations which took 
place ixt that disastrous period, Constantinople 
never more recovered its former splendor; and 
the power of the empire, as well as the bril- 
liancy and opulence of the capital, rapidly d.e* 
jclined. 
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Daring the clccViy^'S eastern^ or 

Byzantine empire, while ignorance, barbarism, 
Kiiperslition, and feudal anarchy prevailed in the 
western countries of Europe, almost every part 
of Asia \vas agitated with extraordinary ty)nvur- 
sions; of which the effects were felt in the re- 
motest parts of that extensive continent. The 
history of those nations, Iriheis, who iiilia- 
hited the vast regions of the north of Asia, is 
very little known ; and notwithstanding the la- 
borious investigations of some learned iiftxicni 
historians, nothing of an authentic nature, rela- 
tive to the suhjeci can be discovered, except a 
very few sinking outlines, formed by those ex- 
traordinary cinigralions and conciuests which 
liave produced important revolutions in the 
mere^.outhern countries, of which the history 
is somewhat better known. Those immense re- 
gions which cxleiidgd ov(m- the north of Asia, 
and part of the north of Europe, from that pan 
of triie Pacific Ocean, called by our modern dis- 
coverers, the northern Arehi|)elago, as far we.si- 
xard as the Baltic Sea; and from the liuxine 
and Caspian seas, and the frontiers of JVnsia, 
India, and China, as far as llic nilermosl habit- 
able limits of the north, were by the ancients 
eom|ire!iended under tin,* general deiniminatioii 
of Seylliia, and the inhabitants of all lliose eoiin- 
iries were designated by the appellation of Scy- 
thians. The Hnssian^, who, ever since the ninth 
or even the fifth cciitiiry, in which the cities of 
Kiof, in ibo I, kiiiitu', and Novogorod were 
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toHiitIcd, .have been makinn^ a gradiui}, and in 
those latter times, n rapid and extraordinary 
jjro^es* in civilization, are of a Scytliian ori- 
ginal ; and their empire now •extends over the 
greatest part of the ancient Scythia; the diHer- 
ent nations and tribes of wliich they have united 
in one vast political system. OF the ancient stale 
of those extensive countries*, of the original in- 
habitants, and of the migrations, intermixtures, 
wavs, and revolutidns which have taken place 
among those numerous and wandering tribes, 
formerly comprised under the general dwomi- 
nation of Seylhiaiis, and in latter times known 
by the appellation of Tartars, we kfiow little or 
nothing, history furnishing no authentic docu- 
ments relative to their aftairs. At ecrlam pe- 
riods their emigrations andcorKiiicsts*havejja^de 
n conspicuous figure in the politicTil history of, 
mankind, and produced revolutions, of which 
the efl’eets liave been extensive and. permanent. 
Tlic Turks, who made so distinguished a figure 
In tlie fifle(*nth, sixteenth, aiiTl^scveirteenth cen- 
turies, and whose empire is Vf't ^o rich, exteij^ 
sive, and populous, are originally a'Fartar tribe; 
as are al.so ilic Moguls or -Moors of India. 

* I'he most memorable occurrence in the his- 
tory of the ancient Scylhians, w'lfudi has come 
to tlie Igiowledgc of postcrily, is the grand ex- 
pedition of that jieople Into the southern eoun- 
trii-s, which, according to the compulalions of 
the best liiaorians, happened in the reign of 
Josiah, king of Judah. The true; time of this 
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great emigraiion and conquest cannot, however, 
be ascertained, no moio than the extent to wliicli 
those invaders carried their conquests, h is, 
indeed, generally asserted, that they ruled over 
Asia Minor durjng the space of twenty-eight 
ye{irs, and oppressed exceedingly the ivlcdcs 
and Babylonians. Although it be a fact of in- 
debilable authenticity, that this great Scythian 
expedition and conquest did take place, the parti- 
cnilar eirciinistances attending it are totally un- 
known. If, liowTvcr, it be true, that the clomi- 
nati^.'. of the Scythians expired about a year or 
two before the commencement of Nebuchadnez- 
zar's reign in Babylon, it is not an improbable 
con jecture of Sir W. Raleigh, that, after their 
power was broken, and many of them were re- 
turned into their native regions in the north, 
several of iheir warlike bands entered into the 
service of that prince, and contributed conside- 
rably to that career* of victory and success by 
wlqch he cairied the power and grandeur of the 
Babylonian empiiC to such an unprecedented 
..height. This opinion is also corroborated by 
tiie scriptural expressions of the nations of the 
norlb, following the standard of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, which cannot with propriety be understoou 
of the Babylonians, Assyrians, or other native 
subjects of that monarch. 

The most remarkable periods of the history of 
the Tartars, descendants of the ancient Scythi- 
ans, fire those which are distinguished by th« 
conquests of Zirigbis Khan, and his successors, 
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ill the thirteenth ; and by those of Tamerlane in 
the latter end of the four4efiulh and the com- 
inencfinent of the fifteenth centurj'. Zinghis 
Khan began his career of coiujijcst, A. I). 120(i^ 
and having conquered part of China, Persia, 
&c. died A. D. 1227. llis successors^ during 
the period which elapsed from that time to A.\). 
1272 , conquered all China, Persia, Asia Minor, 
the kingdoms into which the empire of the Ca- 
liphs was bioken, Uussia, Poland, and-Ilungary ; 
and penetrated as far as Neustad, in Austria, 
Vihicirwyis the limit of their conquests wesUirard. 
Tamerlane, who, like Zinghis Khan, was of the 
Mogul tribe, the most enterprising and cele- 
brated of ill© Tartar nations, begun his reign 
ai)oiu A. D. iilTO; and died at the age of tfbout 
(j:>, A,D- I'lOj; during which pcriotl be con- 
quered Persia, Turkestan, the greatest part of 
Jiussia, a great part of Mindostan, and Syria; 
sacked Aleppo, Bagdad, ifnd Damascus; con- 
quered Asia Minor, and took 15ajazct, Emperor 
of theTuii:>, prisoner at the battle Angora ; 
after which he returned to Samarchand, the ca- 
pita! of his cinniro, and having projected an ext 
pediiion against (U'.iuu, died on ids march to- 
wards that country. 

Thus it appears, that the nortliern invaderiS 
have been as iioiihlesome iq Asia as in. Europe, 
and have produced revolutions equally great in 
themselves, although not equally striking to iis, 
by reason of the little knowledge that we liave 
of the nations which w'cre agitutecl by those 

T 
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blood}" commotions^ wliicli lolally changed tlie 
face of Asia, and are particularly remarkable on 
ficcount of their having overturned the aticiciil 
Hindoo empire in India, and rendered that cele- 
brated country j^ever since that period, a theatre 
of anarchy. 

The ein[)irc of the Mogul Tartars, it is cer- 
tain, nourished exceedingly during two centn- 
lies. In the time of 1 aincrlLine, Sainarehand 
■was the capital ; but it is not well known where 
the seat of empire was fixed in the reign of Zin- 
ghi: and his successors. Many conjeclarcs have 
been formed on the subject, but without ground ' 
sufii<*ient to stamp upon them any higher marks 
of authority, than mere conjecture. Tlie opi- 
niofi of M. Pallas, wlio, from the rich burying 
places, supposes the principal seat of tlie Mo- 
gul, or Tartar empire, to have been between 
the rivers Yaik and Irtish, to the southward of 
Tobolski; seems to be the best founded, tlu 
most valuable tombs having been found in that 
district ; and iho learned Mr. Muller, of the 
academy of Moscow, is of the same opinion. 
It is, however, extremely little that we know of 
the history of those nations. We have, in ge- 
neral terms, been inrorii^cd of their most re- 
markable emigrations and conquests, and of the 
effects they Jiave produced ; but any farther 
particulars are mere conjecture. Indeed, when 
we cast our eyes on the continent of Asia, and 
contemplate the ancient, rich, and extensive na- 
tions in the eastern parts, we are surprised that 
our historical knowledge should hardly reach 
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fiiriher than the banks of the Tigris. Such, 
however, is the case. A lAe of total and perpe- 
tual fieparation seems to have been drawn be- 
tween tlie eastern and westcim parts of Asia. 
Qur histories make no mentioaof the affairs of 
the Indians, or the Cliiiiese ; nof afford us any 
knowledge of what passed in those oriental na- 
tions, whose; religious and ’social ideas and in- 
stitutions are for the most part as different from 
those of the westePn nations, both ancient and 
inod(Jrn, as if a total disruption of human opi- 
nion^, if\\(\ modes of thinking, had taker^lace 
h^lween the eastern and western parts of this 
continent; and until the discover}’* of the pas- 
sage round the Cape of Good Hope, the geo» 
grupliy of the eastern parts of Asia was as little 
i:no\v;i as their history ; a circumstance wlyoh 
w e shall have occasion to remark nffore particu- 
larly, in the course of our observations on the 
clianges of human affairs. * 

If we witlidraw our eyes from the revolutjoiis 
which convulsed Asia, in cbpsequ^nce of the 
’i'artar conquests, and turn our attention to th<^ 
(Jrcck, or Constantinopolitun empire, wc must 
there conlcinplatc the melancholy spectacle of a 
’state williont energy, and verging towards its 
downfal. Constantinople, which, during so 
many iigcs, had proved juipregnable against 
every attack, and bidden defiance to all the hos- 
tile efforts of the Goths, the Huns, the Avars, 
and the Saracens, bad, by its intestine factions, 
wnd the crimes of its rulers, exposed itself to the 
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pill^igc of the 'crusaders, and the empire had 
ftvllcti a prey to a band of French and Italian ad- 
venturers. After that fatal stroke, althougli the 
empire was re-e,stablished, and the capital re- 
covered by the Q reeks, yet the former was too 
luqch weakened to regain its former power and 
energy, and the latter was too much impove- 
rished to resume its former opiilenqc and splen- 
dor. Indeed the Byzantine empire, ever since 
the fall of the Coiiinenian dynasty, extinct by 
the inhuman, although perhaps jusll}’' deserved 
mureJ^i? of the Emperor Andronicnis, the last of 
that race, had exhibited the ])icturc of fallen 
power and Gxhausted resources, of a government 
tyithout vigour, and a people without virtue, the 
unequivocal marks of a declining state. Amidst 
tl^e general decline, political and moral vices, 
however, i.istcad of diminishing, continually 
encreased. Soon after the accession of Bajazet 
to the Ottoman throne, about the commence- 
ment of the firieeiith century, the Greek empire 
was so much reduced as to be confined to a nar- 
row corner, between the Propontis, and the 
iiuxinc, containing not more than fifteen hun- 
dred square miles, a territory little larger than 
one half of the county of Lincoln ; yet this con- 
tracted spot, the melancholy remains of the 
most powerful and extensive empire the world 
had ever seen, was the theati-e of crimes and 
political factions, and so it continued during the 
spivce of about 60 years, until A. I). J4 j 3, when 
^titantinople, Bfter a siege of 53 days, was 
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takc:i by the Turks, under Mubamct U. The, 
military force which the Tjirks brouj;ht against 
that celebrated metropolis, is dilfeivnily esti- 
mated by historians, as it is commonly the case 
ill describing such transat-lioiis.* riiilelphus dues 
not tiiink that the whole force oT the I'lu^ks could 
exceed vi0,000 foot and 20,000 horse. It is ixiftg- 
niliec! by Diicas Clinlcondylt«, and Leonard, ( f 
Chias, to above ^^00,000 ; bnl rhranza, who was 
a near spectator, states llie TuiNisli army at 
£.'38,(>JO. Whatever the foivcs of the enemy 
iniglit l^p, it is, however, certain, that the force 
which the minister was able to enrol by tlie Em- 
peror’s command, for tlie defence of the city, 
was exceedingly insignificant, and strikingly 
shews the extreme degeneracy of that people, 
who still arrogated to themselves ;he title of 
Homans, and dignified the narrow^corner^ey 
possessed with the title of the empire. Ehranza 
says, he was not able to «nrol more than 4,970 
volunteers, and that, including the Italian auxi- 
liaries, the whole defensive fijjrce of the cilv^ciid 
not exceed eight thousand men. The Enipcror 
Constantine Ealcologus made an exceeding];,* 
vigorous defence ; and when the city was at 
.lu'jt carried by assault, after having bravely, hut. 
rashly, refused very advantageous terms of ca- 
pitiilalion, nobly fell in the breach by which liie 
enemy •entered the city, •phranza pathetically 
describes the shocking scene wdiich followed. 
The persons and property of the citizens were, 
hy Mahomet, given up to the disposal of the 
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army; and the terrified people luiviii” fled to 
the cathedral of St- 5Jpphia, and oilur asylumn, 
were dragged forth, and, without aizy dti-iinelioii 
of sex, or rank, chained logeth'.r, cirivi-.i through 
the streets like beasts, and more than s:\ty llion- 
sand of them sofd itUo s'avovr, a e:rt u'e.i;.t;uu‘r 
shacking to humanity, and wiiieii di- [days, in 
the most strii.iug .ooini of \ie\v, lije cooirnst. 
between ihc nndc>ci':l)aLh ealamiiie'; of anriont 
Avarfare, and the raifigati (i cyils of war beUvorri 
lliC civil. zet! of inoilt rii Sueli 

was the dreadful calastrojdic of Conslai;iirtople, 
once the caj ital, and Jong the sole existir.g rem- 
nant of the lioniari empire. And thus, a'.itlnnl 
foriiu rly been the seat of the lioman, it novr 
became tliat of the Ottoman empire. A. D. 1454, 
and has cv^r since held ih.at station. 

The CJreek empire of Conslaulinople had so 
long been tottering on its l)asi«, and the symp- 
toms it had shewn of a{)[)ruachii)g extinc tion, 
were so unequivocal that no person of tiic least 
discernment could mistake in formiiij?: a coniee- 
tLire ol its impending fate. Many of llic literati, 
: »jcl others, therefore considered it l}ii»:hiy iicccs- 
sury to think of seeking- some es!a])lishnienl or 
.asylum, in other countries, in order lo avoid 
being involved in the ruin of the ir own, whieli 
had long aijpearccl not only inevitai)Ic, Imt ex- 
ceedingly near; for t’hc exi-^tence of the' Ci reck 
empire was, by the eonciirrenec of vmious un- 
foreseen circuiiislanees, prolonged lo a JaKn* 
period tlian from general appearances could rta- 
soaubJy have been expeettd ; and its cxlinciion 
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would most cLTlainly have lalvon place almost 
fifty yearns sooner, if llie designs of Ihija/.el had 
not been fruslralcd by the buceessjs of Tamer- 
lane. * 

AriioMfT die liierati of ('onslanfiiio|»]e, who l;c- 
e.ihi lO|tlisjjer.K; ihcniselves aiiw)ng the Latins, 
wa'. I>eo Pilatns, who was 1 ]h 3 first (Jrcck |nyi- 
iesaor at Tloix'iiee, and the first w ho bronuiit llici 
ilLul\' oi‘ that* lan'i;iiai:e into fcisliioii in the wc’st, 
about A. 13. ijCii). iManiial ( 'iny^^oivnin.'. e'^ta- 
1-iisiie.] the s!:!-ly of liie Cheek nj)(;ii a 

: -’i i i’«nin(hiiioii in It.ily, and it soi^ii hecaaic a-i 
ohjvet of generJ jinrsiiit ajnon.v lh>'* I lalisffflitc- 
jaii. Some ilinsliioii*. patruiiN of iv'arning now 
began to aiijicar anms.g the [irincc?; tinJ great 
jjien of Europe, especially in Italy. Cosiin) 
and Lorenzo di Meclicis, were, in the fifteenth 
century, the patrons equally of learning anc]j[ie 
arts; and the efforts of the sovereign poiitif, 
Nicholas Fifth, for the revival of learning, w’crc 
not less vigorous, or less cfiectUv^ at Rome, than 
those of the Medici at Idorencc. 

M e are now, after travelling a lofig time in 
the obscure shades and rugged paths of gothic 
ignorance and barbarism, just emerging into the 
broad siinsiiinc of a period of learning, civiliza- 
tion, and commerce, wiiicli iufinitcly.exccls the 
most brilliant ages of anliquity. 1 shall, there- 
fore, fof the present, conolude these observa- 
tions uiili! a favorable opportunity shall occur 
-for renewing our correspondence. 

Alost res|tcct fully, I am Sir, &c 

T 4 
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LETTER XXL 
SIR, ■ * 

The period v.lnch now jircsents Itself to onr 
view, being infiiiitel}' more pleasing, as well as 
more iniejc&ling, than that wliicli we have jnsl 
been contemplating, 1 shall not make any apo- 
logy for iroubling you with my further remaiks 
and reilections. 

I’he period we now entor upon teems with 
gu.'.t events, vJiich arc so many memorable 
rpoeiis in human atfairs. The place of the 
fercni nations of ivjroj)C, in t!tc political scale, 
was now in a gR iit iticasiire fixed, and the ba- 
lance of power was beginning to be in some de- 
gree o^^tablinhcd ; so that we no more meet with 
mighty einjjircs rising to an exorbitant pilch of 
grctinjess arrd power, and swallowing up all the 
neighbouring slates in ihcir Ircmendous vortices, 
like those .of former ages. The most remarkable 
events of thc'^c latter times are of a difl’erent na- 
ture •from those (jf- antiquity, but they are not 
l(ss interesting. The revival and rapid progress 
ofv«iits, sciences, and letters — the invention and 
improvement of manufactures— the survey of 
ihc terraqueous globe — the discovery of eoiin- 
iries formerly luikrtovn— the extcrssioti of coin- 
nierce, and the progressive advancement of 
civilization, with ail its conconutaut arts, ein- 
bellishmcnts, and conveniences, eminently cha- 
racterize the period which has elapsed siiice 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, an 
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-Gira ill which the revival of Teaming, and the 
resuscitation of the fine arts, began to grow ' 
conspicuous^ and which w^s particularly distin- 
guislrtjd by one of the most memorable events 
which occurs in the history olVmankirid. This 
was il^c invention of printing,, the onl^ mean3 
which could have been discovered of drawing 
the great mass of mankind from that profound 
abyss of ignorance, in which they had, even in 
tlie most enlightened ages and nations, ever 
been jinmcrsed, jirevious to the invention of 
that tiij)crexcellcnt art. This was a discovery 
wanted fn the iloiirishing ages of Ureek mal llo- 
inan literature, when, as it has already been ob- 
served, none but persons of rank arid property 
could acquire an}" knowledge of letters ; and the 
great mass of llic people in those countries, ee- 
lebnited for being the scats of ancient literai^rc, 
was buried in proibnnd and unavcfldable igno- 
rance. Tliib had ever been, and must ever have 
continued to be Hie case with the multitude Ui 
every nation, hiui not the invention of printing, 
by reducing books U' less tluui,a hiufdrcdth pait 
of their foiiner price, facilitated the means of 
diflusing know ledge among llic people. 

Wc have it iroiii good anihority, that about 
A. 0. 121o, tlic Connless of Anjou paid two 
hundred slieep, five quarters of wheat, and the 
same (^lantity of rye, for a volume of sermons ; 
so scarce anti dear were books at that lime; and 
altliough the Countess might, in this case, have 
possibly been imposed upon, we have it ou Air. 
t5 
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Gibbon's authority, that the value of rnaniiscripr 
copies of the bible,^for the use' of the monks and 
clergy, commonly was from four to five hundred 
crowns, at Paris, which, according lo thc'reja- 
live value of morvey at that time and now in om 
days, could not,* at the most moderate calcula- 
lioa, be less tlian as many pounds sterling at 
this time. These manuscripts were upon parch- 
ment, and undoubtedly executed in a snperioi 
style of elegance; but, in making every allow- 
ance, the value of books, previous to the inven- 
tion of the typographic art, cannot, accoifllag to 
the iiTTrai, inotlorate computation, have been less 
tjian a linndrcd linus as much as at present. 
The clirlicuhy of airing knowledge, on ac- 
count <)!' tiic scarcity and dearness of books, 
uccissarily caUocd a scarcity of teachers, and 
the^acciimnlated diilicullics presented insur- 
mountable oi)stac!(*s to the (lill’usion of litera- 
ture : so l-liat, iiow much soever a taste for 
learning iniglil pievail, the advantage was en- 
tire!); confined to the great and opiilcnt, and to 
the nioiiks, who luci the use of the libraries of 
tjieir moniistei ies ; while an impassable barrier 
precluded llie people fr(»ia the a(’qiii:.^ilion of 
Jsnowledge. How trilling would l)e the literary 
attainments of the people of this and t!ie otlier 
countries of modern Eur<'j)e, and liow very con- 
tracted would be tiir: diiiusion of knowledge 
among the inultiuulc, if these difliculties <4* ac- 
quisition yetexi'^ted? Tlie.e obstacles, which, 
in ail former ages, had been insurmounlable, 
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were suddenly and effectually removed by the 
introduction of printing. jnventors of the 
typoijraphic art have contributed infinitely more 
to the improvement of the human mind, and 
the general civilization of the Species, than all 
tlie sfccculativc philosophers cf( antiqyity, and 
the cavilling theologians of later times; and if 
their characters be eslirmitcd acconling to their 
intrinsic valiTe, and their merits appreciated by 
their utility to mankind^ their names ought to 
slanddn the registers of fame far above those of 
Caisaf and Alexander, and other conquerors 
celebrated in history for tlieir sncces!r4’ii de- 
stroying mankind, and depopulating the world. 
Indeed, if ever the benefactors of diankind de- 
served to have statues erected to their |ionor^ 
the inventors of the art of printing arc certainly 
tljc men. Of all the events which have, gver 
happened among mankind, ihe rnvention of 
printing constitutes, next^lo the establishment 
of Christianity, the most interesting and im- 
portant. . 

The invention of this excelk?nt and useful art 
was followed by another event not imieli e^s in- 
Icresling and important, although of a dilTerent 
•naltire. Tiiis was the discovery of America, atx 
event wliieli has operaied a loud cliange in the 
political and comiiiercial .sysiems ol‘ Kuropc. 
The discovery of the j>ropL*rtics i>l’the magnetic 
needle, and the invctiiioii of the mariner’s com- 
pass, in tile beginning of ihc fonrieenth eeii- 
tury, by a native or inhaoiLant of Anialli, a iiicr- 
T G 
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candle town in the kiugclom of Naples, had 
rendered distant nat^igations comparatively safe, 
commodious, and expeditions, by obviating 
a great number of those difficulties, dangers, 
and delays, whicH attended long voyages in the 
earlier ages. F^om that time continud im- 
pro\-ements were made in the art of navigation, 
especially by the Venetians, the Genoese, and 
other Italians. The Portugueze soon began to 
emulate the maritime powcr.s of Italy, and the 
sitnalion** of Spain was such that she could not 
be far behind. The Portugueze, however, 'first 
conceived the project of making distant disco- 
veries. The monarchs of Portugal seeing their 
kingdom of little weight in the political balance 
of Euppe, and every opportunity of exertion 
and aggrandizement on the continent tioided 
tiien^!)}’ the tituadon of their dornbrions, wiiicli 
consisted of only a narrow shred of land ;;n the 
coast of liic* Atiu’.iiic, c.v'ncel\Td die nob!*' design 
of raising trn h* !:ing'locj a:4«l jicoplo to 
and 1);.; pro’:io*ii:g a of’dl'.co- 

very and corninerA?. So early as A. I>. i t !?, 
I. king of Pertugal, equipped a tb’i t for 
discovery. Many other atteinpls <;!’ :i si.i i'ai 
jialure were succc.-sivcly made, wliicli bf.'ng ail 
<liiccted towards the soulli, tlic 
made gradual adviinces in their dl.-eo v*. ri(- along- 
the couat of Africa, and at last 'pioeceded iis far 
as the southermost exticmily; hut ilie bi-.ister- 
ous winds and tern pest nous weather they tliere 
met with prevented them from doubling that 
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promontory, which, for that reason, they named 
Cabo cles los Tormcntos,^iiiniiine which was af- 
terguards changed to the more auspicious one of 
Cabo di bon Esperanza, or the Cape of Good 
Hope. This soiuherraost promontory of the 
Afridhn continent was discovered by Barthol 
Diaz, in the reign of John H. who, at the same 
time iliat his fleets were exploring the western 
coast of Africa, directed also his schemes of 
discovery and commerce towards. the eastern 
part* of that continent, by sending an embas=»y 
to the •Emperor of Ab 3 's?inii^ about A^l). 148(). 
AVhilc the kings of rorttigal, inspired with an 
eager desire of fame and aggrandizement, infi- 
nitel}' more rational and moie woithy of a place 
in the breast of a monarch than tliat Atrava- 
gaiU and erliniiial tliirsi for glory wbic!) charac- 
terized most <d’ the sanguinary htrocs of anti- 
quity, were liins endeavouring to explore the 
<listant and luikiiown parts of the globe, and to 
open new clianncls of commerce and wcaltl> to 
tijcir subjece-. Cliristoj>her*C duinJ^us, a native 
of Genoa, liad formed the most daring and ad- 
venturous |)r(>j(cl ever conceived in the niirici of 
man. 'I’lvj co?nincree of India had, in all ages, 

' been considered as an object of the first magni- 
tude and importance, and had always attracted, 
in a particular manner, the atienlion of the mer- 

* ft , , . • 

eantilo world. The Tyrians and Egyptians, and 
also the Jews, in the time of Solomon, were no 
strangers to this truftic. Tlie lied Sea, and the 
Tersian Gulph; were the channels by which the 
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Iniliiin trade was chiefly carried on ; and Syria 
and Egypt, the countries which, by their geo- 
graphical position, formed the centre of coin- 
municiuion between the. eastern and wcsicrn 
parts of the globe. During the lime of tlie pros- 
perity of Tyre, tlwt city rivalled Egypt ir|. the 
eastern trade, but afterwards the Egyptians en- 
grossed the most eoRsiderable part of it. The 
central situation of Egypt is, indeed* peculiarly 
adapted to the trade of India ;rand'if that couii' 
try was possessed by an active, intelligent, coin- 
incrcial;^^ and enter^ising people, it mighl at 
presenr, as well as in ancient times, monopolize 
the eommere<j of the east. Under the dynasty 
of the Ptolemies, and als>o after the extinction 
of that ^dynasty, and the reduction of the king- 
dom to a Poman province, Egypt continued 
the cenlro of the commerce carried on between 
the eastern and wesierii parts of tlie world ; and 
Alcxaiuiiia was thegieat emporiiiin of the Indian 
trade. The traflic willi the east was carried on 
by the Egyj);iaii an* I Arabian merehants ; and 
the inerchaiidizc orindia, imported irom Miisi- 
ris, mart for that traffic, on the coast of Mala- 
bar, into Egypt, was forwarded to Alexandria, 
by canals cut all, or the greatest part of the wav, 
from tlie Red Sea to the I\ile, or else bv iand 
carriage, as the distance was no more llian from 
two to three days journey, and the coramdditics 
not very bulky. Alexandria maintained tins pre- 
ciiiineiil station in llie conniierLial world, trom 
the estciblislmicnt of the Grecian kingdom of 
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Egypt, by Ptolemy Lagus, about B.C. SIO, iintij 
the liinc'cl’ its capture by i^mroii, Lieiitenaiu of 
liio Caliph Omar, A. 1). including a period 
of cfbout J)4xS years ; and, before tlie building of 
Constaniinopie, was always feckoned, both in 
'vxlcijt, population, niagniticeijcc, anc^ opulence, 
the second city of the Homan empire. After its 
subjection to the Saracens, the troubles and 
various rc\^luLion3 which ensued exceedingly 
injured its ‘ commerce. The frequent wars be^ 
iwcoji the eastern empire and the Caliphate, 
impelled the merchants of Constantinople to 
open a new but incommodious ehanliei for a 
trade with India through the Euxine, then 
across the land between that antf the Caspian 
Sea, and afterwards by the river Oxus, t(\whicli 
the Imiian traders hrom»:hL their merchandize. 
'I ills long, diilicult, and incommodious convey- 
ance, could not, however, fail of chluincing very 
liitieh the value of Indiai^ commodities at Con- 
Maniinoplc, and the commerce of the cast at 
last fell into its ancient and natural cln^nnel. 
Tlje Saracens had a genius IW commerce, and 
the Caliphs encouraged commercial jmrsuits f 
but (luring the ilouiisliing slate of the Cali- 
j 3 hate, Europe was uneomnicrcial and almost, 
uncivilized. The intestine commotions whicli 
rent a'^iindcr the empire of ilic Caliphs, and agU 
taled Egypt in particular, ith various and fre- 
(juent revolutions, prevented that country from 
taking the rank in the commercial scale, for 
which nature seemed to have designed it. Ai 
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spon, however, as the Italian states began to 
Recover a little from |he anarchy and barbarism 
of the Gotiiic ages, they began to open a trade 
with Egypt- The Venetians and Genoese, in 
particular, turning their attention in an active 
and spirited manner to maritime and commercial 
affairs, soon engrossed the commerce of Egypt 
and India. Alcxandr.ia became once more thi; 
emporium of eastern commerce, ami the Vene- 
tians and Genoese, by the monopoly of tliat 
trade, rose to a height of opulence, and pqwer 
that astonished the world. The other nations 
of Europe, gradually emerging from bai harisiu 
to civilization, began to turn their attention to 
commercial pursuits, and undoubltdly noiild 
have bff»eu glad to have discovered t'Oine means 
of a share of that commerce, which Iiad raised 
the formerly inconsiderable states of Venice tmd 
Genoa to such wealth and im[>()rlcinc:e. The 
Portuguese) however,, were the lirst v. ho con- 
ceived the design of rivalling those Ilaliar^s in 
this lucrative traffic, by oj)<!ning some oihir 
channel of comnninicatioii with India. Tins 
wag ilie grand object of all the voyages of disco- 
very which were undertaken towards the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. l>ut while i1k' 
Portuguese were gradually advancing soutli- 
wards, along the coast of Africa, Coluinluis 
conceived the great design ol' sailing to' India 
by a direct course across the Atlantic. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that this grand jirojcct 
was Ibunded on a general mistake of the geo- 
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grapliers of ihut, as wdl as of all preceding; 
ages, in regard to tlie ^^LLt^tion of India, and 
the Ollier eastern countries of Asia. The iijeo- 
grapliers of Greece and Home htid never ob- 
laincd jiny true knowledge of* the situation of 
thoselcoiin tries, nor could anjl such acquisition 
of geographical knowledge be expected iifllie 
Golliic or middle ages, ivlariniis Tyrius sup- 
jioses tlic country of the Seres, or Ciiina, to be 
sitiKued fifteen hcyirs, or C‘23 degrees, to the 
east of llic first meridian, passing through the 
Tortuii^ilc Islands or Canaries, rtolemy, who 
fiourished in the second century of tlieTlhristiaii 
yera, reduced the longitude of China to twelve 
hours, or 180 degrees; but the true longitude 
of the western frontier of China is nowinown 
to be no more than seven liours, or 4)6 degrees, 
east from the Canaries. Some advjsnlurous ira- 
vclicrs of the middle ages, particularly Benja- 
min, a Jew, of Tudela, iiuNavarre, about A. D. 

J iGO; and Marco Polo, a noble Venetian, about 
A. I). I Jb'j, liad penetrated^ to the^castermnost 
rxlremitles of Asia; but it a{f pears, that those 
enterprising adventurers had either been degliJ* 
lute of tlie necessary inallumatical skill, or 
unprovided with the inslriiinents requisite for* 
aseertaiiiing the longitude of the places they , 
visited ; and the notions of geographers, rela- 
tive to The situation of ihos*c countries, still con- 
tinued confused and erroneous. They had also 
formed erroneous opinions of the extent, as well 
as the geographical position, of the eastern couii- . 
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tries oF Asia, and imagined that iliry exU-'iidcd 
/ar more to liie easl^tliaii they really do. Ari.s- 
tolle had, many ages beFore, conceived ilic same 
opinion, and thought it piobabie that Indiii'was 
not iar di.'itant IVoin the slreijilus oi (iihrallai*. 

Cj 

Alistolic (!e Ca to. Lib. ii. Ai t. 11-, and Sencea 
I)ad 'ulopted the same hyj)olhesis, with so mneh 

ardor, as to ailirm, that with a l;dr wiiui it v. ay 

» 

j>o.s?ible to sail From Spain to India in a 
d.iys. Coliiiiibiis liad made /'osinography ;v.'-d 
navigation the giand siibjeels of Ills >Un!ics.. and 
laid aerjiiired a knowledge oF tbrm capial 
to that uliifh any pf'i^on oF his age {losse.'-t-cd ; 
IaM misled l»y eslabiislied opinions, and liie er- 
roneous positions and (Ii>turted extent oF llic 
eastern countries oF Asia, in all the maps oF tlial 
age, he persuaded himselF that it would not be jii 
very long voyage to sail to India directly by the 
west. Jle followed the lights width that age 
aflbrdcd Idiii y a lie 1 his conclusions were justly 
made, but founcle i on eirenicons principles. IF 
the geography oFlhecasitrn countries had been 
as well known in the titue oF Coliiinbns, as in 
the present age, neither he or any other per-^oii 
would ever nave conceived the dt.'.ign oF sailing 
to India across the Atlantic ; Fir the ienglh oF 
llic voyage woual liavc ini’aliibly proved Fai il 
to those who siioukl have made such an atlempl. 
It is generally Kipj)oscd, that Coliiinbii:^ thought 
some immense tract uF land was p!.3ced in that 
quarter oF the globe wldcli lies westerly irom 
liurepe and AFiica, and reaches to the eastern 
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parts wl* ^Asiu. I'his, however, is only a con- 
jeetiiiv, and it rather apptMi j, that the chief or 
tally cxpeclalioii of that great dii'covercr was 
that of falling in with some of the eastern coun- 
tries of Asia, wliich he for se feral reasons sup- 
posed |to. cxicnd towards the j£‘ast, aud coiise- 
(|ucntly to he nut very reinolc from the westfi’in 
coasS of Luroj)e and Africa. IikIlciI this opi- 
niu!i .so universally prevailed, that when land 
was discovered, (VJiimbas imagine id it lo be a 
Jjail (d India, until tlm poverty and savage slate 
of the jnhabilanls convipced him of the con- 
Mary. In all the succe eding ditcovcric^ of the 
liiiVercnt inlands and countries on the continent 
of America, the same opiiiions prevailed ; and 
it seems to have been a long lime belbue the 
Europeans could determine the quej^ion, whe- 
ther America was in reality another continent, 
or only an cxiension oi the continent of Asia, 

In estimating the character of Columbus, we 
cannot hesitate to pronounce biin one of the 
greatest of men. lie was ^enainly ciuIia'.cO 
with a ca])acity to conceive, a^id a courage to 
execute ihc greatest designs. A patient perse- 
verance, which no disappointments could lire 
K'iWi ; a dauntless courage, whieli no danger 
coLiUl intimidate, and a calm cump-osiire, wiiicli 
no dilticullies could disconcert, were the distin- 
»juishin§: eharacleristics oriii'> llrm iinJ steady 
mind. If wc compare liis at iiioveinents with 
the cxi>Ioils ol’ most of the heroes mentioned in 
liisiory, we must allow to his merit a decided 
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pre-eminence. His enterprises were planned for 
the improvement of knov. and the exten- 
i^ion orcoinnierce, and not lo; the doslruclion 
of mankind, aiul tended to explore, not to de- 
populate llu‘ e,!c/be. If his discoveries have 
heen foll'jwed h;' coiisequcMices dcstructpve to 
the‘hu!nan species, it was what he did not in- 
ie jd, and which he could not foresee. AVhen 
wc eono'iarc llie undcriakinix of Coliimhiis with 
the vovages oj‘ our modern circumnavipjalors, 
we must confess, that after an iin[)artial c-and- 
nalion and estimate, l\is ncrfonnanccs wiiriudd 
the higlier place in the scale of c.omparison. 
Succeeding discoverers have had his footsteps 
for their guidance. None of them like him 
launched into an unknown world, none of them 
like him ventured to traverse an immense ocean, 
of which the lH)r.ndc,ries were totally unknown. 
The navigation across the vast Pacific 'Ocean, 
first performed by the Spaniards, was a great 
attempt ; but wlieti this wus undertaken, the 
ioijgitudcs ()!' Acaonleo and Manilla were al- 
ready known, aAd consequently the distance 
from the oriental inlands to the western coast of 
Mexico, ascertainvid by astronomical observa- 
tions. TliCise fixed principles were wanting l’> 
Columbus. The age iu which he lived did not 
allord him those lights. Geographical know- 
ledge, as far as it could with certainly' be de- 
pciiclcd on, was confined within narrow limits, 
and all beyond that contracted circle was mere 
conjecture and ideal representation. The art of 
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navigation was yet in a very imperfect state,, 
when compared to that d|‘gj^ee of perfection to 
which it is carried hy modern improvements and 
experience; so that, without depreciating the 
merit, or detracting, in any (legree, from the 
praisdof our modern discovereVs and eircurana- 
vigalors, on whom too great encomiums iiiost 
ccrljimly cannot be bestowed, candour will 
oblige us to confess, lliat considering the supe- 
rior geographical asLf! nautical knowledge of the 
present age, as well as tli<*ir superior equip- 
ment,' i^oue of ilieir performances are charac- 
terized with ihiiL daring spirit of adventurous 
enterprise, which dihiingnislies th^ expedition 
of Columbus ; to which posterity is indebted for 
the discovery of a new world, and the pYoduc- 
lion of a new commercial and politk'al system, 
as well as a multiplicity o-f new ii^odes and ar- 
rangements ill almost every department of so- 
ciety. 

Alter eight years of tedious solicitation and 
unsuccessful applications to the diQ’crenl iTiarl- 
lime powers of Europe, by iftost of whom his 
project, was considered as romantic agd extrava-* 
glint, all the force which he w^as able, after a long 
•series of disappointments and delays, to procure 
from the court of Spain, consisted of three small 
vessels, manned with ninety' men, mostly sailors, 
and the rest gentlemen adventurers ; yet, with a 
mind superior to every embarrassment, he un- 
dertoook with this slender equipment to cross 
the vast and unexplored Atlantic, of whicn the 
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'boundaries were then unknown, exhibiting an 
example of the in'osL dauntless resolution that 
ever resided in the breast of man. The parti- 
culars of this interesting expedition, the most 
remarkable instance of adventurous enterprise 
iccprdc(f in the annals of the world, arc ^nown 
to every one, and its consequences form an im- 
portant subject in the history succeeding 
times. After the return of Columbus from the 
discovery of a new world, rk \v scenes began to 
appear, a new field for adventurous ex/jrtion 
was opc'ied, which excited a romantic spirit of 
enterprise and adventure, first in Spain, and ai- 
terwards iliioughout all luiropc. Daring advi i\- 
turers from Spain went to exert their abilities, 

i> ‘ 

and try tlieir fortune on this new theatre. Ci'^ 
Ionics werfi established : Ilispanioia, C'uha, and 
other islands were colonized ; and at last Mexi- 
co was conquered by rerdinando C’urlez, after a 
-series of ad ;entures^ and successes unparalleiLd 
in history, or even in roma*ice. The conquest 
of Mexico was co'inplelcd by the cai)ture of the 
^metropolis, after a siege of seventy-five days, 
A. D. bVil ; and twelve years after Peru was 
also conquered by Francis Pizarro and Diego 
Alniagro, in conjunction with Ferdinando Lii- 
giies, an ecclesiastic, whose department was to 
provide recruits and supplies. The conquest ol‘ 
Peru, although it was, jn its commencement, 
impeded by innumerable difiieulties, and at- 
tended with scenes of uncommon distress, was 
accomplished with far less dilTiculty and danger 
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tiian tliat* of Mexico ; but the differences whicR 
arose between liie coirqiictors tlicinselvcs, at 
last j)rovecl fatal to iheiu. A civil war ensued, 
in whitli Alniagro, being taj^cn prisoner, was 
j)ut to death Uy Pizarro : tlirc^' years afterwards, 
Pizarto himself was assassinated in his*palac;e, at 
Lima, l\v young Ahnagro; and in the space of 
one year more, the young* Aluiagro was taken 
prisoner by Vaco di Castro, and beheaded at 
Cusco, 1542. Ni^nez Vein was defeated and 
slain'ijy Gonzalo Pizarro, A. I). 154(i; and this 
latter, •the brother of Francis Pizarr«toi.he con- 
queror, iuxd who had himself acted a very con- 
spicuous part in llie conquest of Pmt, as w'eJl as 
in the civil wars which ensued, being (jeserted 
hy his soldiers, was taken prisoner, and with 
the brave Fitmcis Carjoval put U> dValli, A. Y>. 
l.)48, l)v Pedro dehiGasca, an ecdcsiaslie, sent 
from Spain, with a eoinmission to reduce the 
rebels of l*eru, and to (govern the country in 
quality of Vicerpy. Thus all the prineipjil pt r- 
sons conei’inc d in the conqPiest of*Pcru fell by 
ilie hands of each other, either in battle, oi^ 
the scaffold, or by conspiracy and assassiiutlTon. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that the persons 
' who undertook tltis important conquest, at their 
own cxpence and risk, were every one of iheiu 
iipwai^l^ of sixty years «f age when they en- 
gaged in this hazardous enterprise, in wliich 
their fortune was similar to that of the Macedo- 
nians and Greeks, who, under Alexander, epn- 
t<i!ered Persia. The Spaniards jvlio conquered 
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.Peru, like the Macedonian conquerors of Per- 
si{i, acquired ininifiisc weahli, and extensive 
power, but like ilieiii they embroiled ihemscivea 
hi a train of civil wars, which cinbittereJ the 
jcmainiiig part of their lives, and nliimately ter- 
Tiiinaled hi their destruclion. The daiiiji^ arid 
hazardous enterprise in which the conquerors of 
Pern embarked, at hO advanced a period of life, 
is a remarkable instance of that inordinate ava- 
rice and ambition which ao*;uated the first ad- 
venturers in the new world, as well as of that 
iTsiless s])irit of enterprise which particularly 
idiaracteriz<*d the fitteciuii cenrnry, and which 
the discovery of iVnicriea had eminently contri- 
buted to excite. Ihe age which immediately 
siiccecUed the discovery of America, and of the 
passage toJndia by the Cape of Good ilojie, 
may, with the greatest propriety, be entitled the 
age of enterprise and adventure; these two great 
discoveries having inspired men of desperate Ibr- 
tunes and daring minds, in almost every part of 
Eurcfpe, with a s[)ii:it of restless activity and ro- 
mantic cxpectaii'on. The spirit of advcnluic 
'‘operated \yith such singular activity, that ai» 
empire more extensive tiuui half of Eiirojjc, aiui 
•containing a greater quantity of gold and silver 
than all the rest of the world, was, before the 
middle of tiic firtecnlh century, annexed \o l!i:: 
crown of Spain only, by tlic exi r’ions of enU r- 
prising indi' i(U!J:l'', ai lle‘lr own exj)enci‘, .with- 
out any olla r - • irc* Jrom ihe government, 

than Coil'll..':!-':: ■*.. .nakc their conquests, 
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wliicli brought such an accession of wealth and 
territory to the Spanish aeift pi re. And thus 
Cbnrlfs V. who was at the same time Emperor 
of Germany, king of Spain, lyid sovereign of 
tlRp Nclherlands, as well as of^a great part of 
Italy, became, by the conquest of Mexico, 
Peru, and the other countries of Spanish Ame- 
rica, master Qf richer and more extensive domi- 
nions tliati any monarch had ever before pos- 
•tossed, without issintig a sliilling front his own 
coflerej nniil flie colonies were in a condition 
to repay the government the cxpcnce^f the 
fleets and garrisons sent to protect them. The 
hardships and distresses which the first Spanish 
adventurers suffered^ the difficulties they hj^d to 
encounter, the steady resolution, the persevering 
courage, and the ondaunted spirit of enterprise 
which cliaractcri'/ed those desperadoes, have 
scarcely any parallel in history. Some of them, 
however, acquired immense w^ealth. Not one 
of the Spaniards who coficpicrod Peru acted ig a 
mercenary soldier, although in&qy of^ihein re- 
ceived advance money in order to furnish their 
equipment. In dividing the ransom ofnlie Inca 
each foot-soldier received 4,000 pesoes, a sum 
far more than equivalent to as many pounds 
sterling in the present age ; each horseman re- 
ceived 8,000 pesoes, and ihetofficers in propor- 
tion :^and Herrera says, that the plunder of ilie 
city of Cusco amounted to 4,000 pesoes per man. 
Besides this immense booty, the whole country 
wa« parcelled o«t among the conquerors, each 
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to reside in them^ to whom the circumjacent 
Spaniard becoiuin^^ possessor of landed estates 
in proportion to his rank. 

The discovery of a new world not only excited 
a spirit of enterprise and adventure among the 
people of Europe, but gave rise to new scenes of 
almost every kind, and to a multiplicity of op- 
portunities of active and industrious exertion. 
Almost every part of the old world had long 
been peopled, and had undergone various revo- 
lutions. The establishment of settlements in 
distuiiUi^ountries was a new scene, and. the colo- 
nization of America afforded new incitements to 
peaceful industry, as its conquests and plunder 
had ^done to military exertion. The general 
mode of colonization used by the Spaniards, 
ami sanedoned by the government, was accord* 
ing to the Abbe Ruynai thus regulated. In the 
distribution of lands among the conquerors of 
the new world, each fool soldier received 5,000 
square feet for the purpose of building, 1,85.> 
square tohses for garden ground, 7,543 square 
toises for orchards, 94 ,^j 588 square toiscs for Eu- 
ropean corn, and 1,448 square toises for Indian 
corn, besides the ground necessary for keeping 
ten bogs, twenty goats, an hundred sheep, twen- 
ty horned cattle, and five horses. The share of 
each horseman war double the quantity of build- 
ing ground, and the quintuple of the rest. The 
towns were built by active and opulent indivi- 
duals, under conditions and restrictions, plan- 
ned by the court, which conferred certain pri- 
vileges on them, and on such persons as came 
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Ja'nds were-distribnted by a proportional division 
among the founders and the*inhabitants. The 
remapping undivided lands of those inimense.ter- 
ritories were left to be possessed by the natives, 
\v,ho were as soon as possible |issembled in vil- 
lages, ?ind governed by their own caciques, ac- 
cording to the colonial laws, planned by the 
cuutu-il of the Indies in Spain,, under the autho- 
rity of the court. The other nations who esta- 
blished colonies in the islands, or on the conti- 
neut «f Anrerica, proceeded upon nearly the 
same general principles, with particulSr varia- 
tions, according to the:ivariation of circum- 
stances, and numerous colonies wdre, in pro- 
cess of time, established in different parts of the 
new world. 

The history of the discovery, the 'conquest, 
and colonization of America is pecifliarly inter 
esting and curious. It displays the gradual pro- 
gress of cultivation and commerce in countries 
before uncultivated, and covered with imper- 
vious woods and impassable motasses*. Coloni- 
zation was a process which had, at one time or 
another, taken place in every part of the globe ; 
and the wilds of America exhibited an exact re- 
presentation of what every country of the old 
continent had once been. Ancient history is 
tvholly sijent concerning tho Herculean labours 
of converting the earth from an immense wilder- 
ness into a terrestrial paradise, by the process 
of drainage and cultivation ; or, at the most, 
briefly says, that in the reign of ceftain princes 
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some marshes were drained, certain embank* 
ments were made, 8flc. If the priests of Egypt 
bad left us an accurate account of the p^^cess 
of draining and rendering habitable that coun* 
try, which, bef )re the Nile was eml>anked by 
the efforts of human labour and industry, was, 
as is evident from its situation, nothing else than 
one immense morass, over which that river 
spread its waters without restraint, such a nar- 
rative would have been more worthy of our pe- 
rusal and attention, than all the allegorical tales 
and lyiffg legends in which they instructed the 
Greeks. Ail the particulars relative to the first 
peopling and cultivating of the different coun- 
tries of the old continent, are buried in perpe- 
tual oblivion ; and it is in the history of the new 
world alone, that we have an opportunity of con- 
templating scones of this kind. The histories of 
America, written by Dr. llobcitson, and Rev, 
Mr. Winterbothom, are excellent and instruc- 
tive compositions, and contain a vast fund of 
information ; but M. TAbbfc Raynal, in his Plii- 
losophical View of the European settlements, 
exhibits in the most explicit and circumstantial 
manner the particulars of the establishment of 
the diflerent colonies. The discovery of Aine- 
r.ica furnished a variety of new objects to the 
contemplation of both the naturalist , and the 
moral philosopher. In the new world almost 
every object was different from those seen 
in Europe. Birds, beasts, trees, and plants, 
t€»tally different from any thing seen before, 
attparted the attention of those who visited 
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the new continent ; and human nature was there 
exhibited under modifications, to which the 
old world afibrded no pifraTlel instance. Mo 
country with which the Europeans had hitherto 
been acquainted aflforded an opjfortunity of con- 
tehiplayiig man in a state of natfirc. Tj;ii3 exhi- 
bition of human nature could only be seen in 
America. The ideas of those nurslings of na- 
ture were fo&nd totally different from those of 
ii»e inhabitants of cjvilized countries, as might 
well bo expected ; and the first discoverers, who 
were lAj^pbiiosophers, attributed their want of 
comprehension, in regard to the establtahmcnts 
of regular society, and the ideas of iKi* 

tions, to a defect of natural capacity, without 
considering that their uncivilized slate had not 
furuLshed them with an opponuiuty of forming 
any ideas but such as were naturally impressed on 
their minds by the most familiar objems. This was 
particularly observable, wljcnever any attempt 
was made to instruct them in tbe Christian reli- 
gion. They readily em braced^ that religion, amd 
willingly attended its vvorthip ; hut it was clearly 
j)erceivL(l that they were not able to comprehend 
its doctrines. The powers of their uirculiivatod 
understandings were so limited, ibcir observa- 
tions and rellcclions reached so liille beyond 
the mere objects of sense, that they seemed 
scarcely* to have the capaCity of forming ab- 
stract ideas, and possessed no terms of laogiiagc 
to express them. To minds in such a state, the 
U3 
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sublime doctrines of Cbristianxtyj as well sis 
every other kind of abstract knowledge, were 
incomprcbensible.' Few, iheretbre, of the na- 
tives of America were by the Spanish ecclesias- 
tics thought capable of being admitted to the 
privilegCcof thersweranients of the chur* h. 
synod, held at Litua, pronounced tlie Americans 
to be, through a deficiency of understanding, 
incapacitated from receiving the Eucharist ; and 
accordingly decreed their exclusion from that 
privilege. The sovereign Pomif, Paul III. how- 
ever deciding with better judgment and greater 
liberality of opinion and seiUinient, in his fa- 
iiiOtto iiuUol'A. j\ 1537, declared the Ameri- 
cans to be rational creatures, entitled to all the' 
rights 'of human nature, and the benefits of so- 
ciety in common with other men, and capable 
of being admitted to the sacraments, of entering 
into holy orders, and of enjoying all the privi- 
leges of the church. To this day, however, very 
few of the Indians are admitted into holy or- 
ders, and fewer still advanced to any dignified 
station in the Church, a circumstance which 
m%y perhaps be attributed rather to their want 
of interest to procure those sacred emoluments, 
which the Spaniards desire to keep to them- 
selves, than to any deficiency of understanding; 
as it is well known, that the literary attainments 
of some of them who have had ihe advantage of 
a liberal education, have been fur from deserv- 
ing to be deemed inconsiderable. 

Another, and indeed the very worst of all the 
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consequences of the discovery of the new cotiU^, 
nent, was the introduction of^negro slavery. The 
first Spanish adventurers treated the unfortunate 
iidia^itants of the newly discovered countries 
like beasts of burden. Thej| divided auioni; 
tdemslilves the lands of the tiev^ world, •and witli 
the lands the ill-fated inhabitants, also, \^ilotu 
they, reduced to a state of most abject ski* 
very, and imposed upon them labours which 
their delicate constiiiitions were not a}>le to hear. 
The tfalives of all those part.- of Anienen, con- 
cjiicreS.by the Spaniards, inluibitcd countrica 
where tlic fertility of the soil spontaneously pro- 
duced what was necessary to their support, and 
the uniform warnitlt of the climate prtxbiilcd 
the necessity of clothing. In such n state, tliu 
natives of America^ strangers to tbe.wants and 
conveniences of civilized life, were unaccustomed 
to any active or laborious exertions, either of 
body or mind. This habitual indolence, with 
the relaxing heat of the climate, enervated their 
bodily frame, and rendered jbem |otally ^nfit 
for labour. The cliflercnce of bodily strength 
and constitution between the American natiu^s, 
within the torrid zone, and tlic Europeans, 
*was so reinarkabi}* conspicuous, that one Spa-* 
iiiard was found able to perform as much labo- 
rious work, and also required as great a quantity 
of victuals, as five or six Indians ; and the Amo 
ricans were astonished at the quantity of provi- 
sions which the Spaniards, who are the most 
abstemious people of Europe, devoured, as well 
u 4 
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as at the quantity of work they were able X6 
perform. .Men accustomed to so indolent a 
mode of life, anJ^so‘‘seanty a diet, were totally 
incapable of supporting the labours of ruftivat- 
iiig the groQnd, ;yul working in the wliicli 

the colonists iiq posed upon them. Ibiuble to 
sustain the grievous burdens with which t'ucir 
opjjjc.ssors athicted them, multitudes of those 
unhappy mortals were by death iV*leascd from 
ail their cartiily siiffcring.s. ^ Hispaniola, Cuba, 
and other islands, were almost depopulaUd be- 
fore the court of Spain was sudicieiitly apprised 
of the mutter, to interest itself in the suflcring.n 
of the Americans. The tyranny of fhe unprin- 
cipled and 'avaricious colonists excited the ab- 
horrence, and the miseries of the natives stimu- 
lated the compassion of several humane and 
hencvolent Spaniards, both laymen and ecclesi- 
astics, VN’Iio Had been witnesses of thcjsc scenes 
of hoiTorJ Among those friends of mankind the 
name of Father Bartholomew dc la Casas will 
neve** be forgotten. This humane ecclesiastic, 
whose coinage cno danger coaid appal, and 
wliose steady and resolute perseverance no diili* 
CLihies couid overcome, had been an indignant 
spectator of the tyranny exercised by the colo- 
nists on the unfortunate natives, and had loudly 
declaimed against their inhuiiiaiiity and o]>prcs- 
sion. Passing from* America to Spain/ he cii- 
dcaTOured by every possible means to excite 
tlie public voice, as well as the humanity and 
ccxmpRSsioii of the courts iu favour of his op- 
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pressed fellow-creatures. Thil benevolent manj 
whose name will ever be dear to humanity, 
omitted nothing which he ^hsught conducive to 
the epiancipation of the natives of America from 
the tyranny of their oppressors ; and represent- 
ing to the sovereign Pontiff in Ihe most glowing 
colours^, the sufferings of the tinliappy Ameri- 
cans, under the inhuman oppressions of the 
colonists, he. left no stone 'imturned to e:iccit-e. 
the compassion of both Spain and Rome in be- 
half of those unfortunate sufferers^ and to rouse, 
the tijjnders of the church, as well as the in- 
dignatiiMi of the Spanish court, against Uiose 
Christian tyrants and butchers of the human 
species. The colonists, on their part, were not 
inactive. They represented the natives as ‘an 
inferior race of beings, born for slavery, and 
incapable of comprehending the dnctrines of 
Christianity. Tliis degradation o.C the Ameri-. 
cans, from the rank of rational beings, was, 
however, universally exploded and condemned 
by the decision of Rome and Spain, where the 
public indignation was roused against the inhu- 
manity of the colonial tyrants. Father de las 
Casas, and other friends of humanity, were in- 
defatigable in their efforts ; and it is a pleasing 
object of contcmpiatioii to see Spanish ecclesi- 
astics of the fifteenth century stand forth the 
avowe({. advocates and as^j^rtors oi , the rational 
and inalienable rights of mankind. The court 
of Spain interested itself warmly in^tl^ cause of 
the oppressed Americans, and resolved to takq 
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effie^iFe measures for putting an end to the dis-* 
orders which prevailed in the colonies. The 
on theii part^ finding their cause 
dailjr losing ground, and seeing reason to appre^ 
hei]4 the nnathemas of the church, as well as 
the effective, reseptment of the mother cc^untr}', 
too^ anew ground, and discovered a post which 
they supposed, and which actually proved, in 
some degree, impregnable. They represented 
the necessity of having hands to cultivate the 
new settlements, and to work the mines, .Avith- 
ont which they must be abandoned, a&d all 
hopes of' drawing any advantage from tlie dis- 
covery and conquest of those rich countries be 
for ever cxtraguislied; and ibey represented the 
native^ as an indolent race, whom no wages, no 
rewards, could induce to work, and whom no- 
tliing but absolute compulsion could oblige to 
apply to any kind of useful labour. This represen- 
tation indeed was not untrue. Their indolent and 
inactive life had rendered them equally unable 
and unwilling to apply to any kind of labour. 
Unaccustomed a^tney had ever been to tlie ele- 
gancies and luxuries of civilis^eU life, and igno- 
rant of their use> tliey could not suppose them 
worth the trouble of acquisitkin, and were asto- 
nished that the Europeans should either work 
themselves, or desire others to labour, for the 
possession of things not immediately necessary 
for the support of life. Gold and silver were 
things of no value among them : they had ne- 
ves made use of those metals, except such pieces 
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they had ttccidentally fodncf and used merely 
as orharncnts ; and they could not conceive by 
what infatuation the Spaniarcks could be induced 
to ransack tlie bowels of the earth, and to esta- 
blish a system of laborious employ men t for the 
aoquisuion of those metals, w^ich appeared to 
them of so little use, and which they could^do 
so well without. It is very evident, that men of 
such ideas, and aecustomed*to so simple a state 
of life, could not he induced to labour for the 
sake gain ; for it is an invariable principle of 
lunnuiE nature not to labour for the acquisition of 
any thing of which the possession is esteemed of 
no value. This plea, therefore, of the colonists, 
was iiiians\Yerable, I he prospect# of drawing 
immense wealth from tlie new world could not 
be abandoned. Hands were necessary to culti- 
vate the soil and work the mines. The natives 
would not work for wages, holhing^but compul- 
sory means could imluce them to employ them- 
selves in labour. These circumstances precluded 
the possibility of their emancipation. The cx- 
erti^>ns of friends of huiintmty were rendered 
abortive^ in regard to the accomplishment of 
their grand object ; but they were not, howeVer, 

. without a beneticial effect. The court of Spain 
seriously studied to ameliorate the condition of* 
the Americans ; and difterent plans were formed, 
and different measures adopted, for that purpose.- 
Every new regulation relative to colonial affairs 
was favourable to the cause of those oppressed: 
people. As it was ' not possible to drafw . any 
u6 
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advantage from the mines, unless they were 
wrought, and the natives would not work for 
hire, a circumstaur'^e^which imposed the neces- 
sity of using coercive measures, it was at length 
determined, lliat they should be freed from the 
tyrannical opprcl.sion of their imperious task- 
masters, Vind onfy obliged to work by corvees, 
in rotation, and to receive fixed wages for the 
days they were obliged to work. This was, 
indeed, the most rational method of gradually 
overcoming their habitual iridolence and i;poted 
aversion to labour, and of making thf.m indus- 
trious and. useful members of society. At pre- 
sent tbe regulation is, that in cases of necessity, 
in mining or agriculture, the Indians may be 
called out to work by corvees of eighteen days, in 
jotatio^, fora fixed salary. In Peru the seventh 
part, and in Mexico the twenty-fifth part of a 
colony may be called ou£ at once, to work in 
rotation at such mines sis are situated within 
ihiriy miles of theii* residence ; and for those 
corvees they receive wages to the ainouiU of 
about 2s. 3d.-, sterling per dicin, which does not 
appear contemptible wages, but of which we 
are Slot ablQ to estimate the intrinsic value, un- 
less we were acquainted with tbe comparative 
value of money in proportjlon to that o\ the ne- 
cessaries of life in Mexico and Peru, However, 
as those are the countries where gold and,. silver 
abound above all others, we may reasonably 
presume, that money is of less value tbera, than 
jQ any other part of the world. 
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Nptwithstatidiiig the rational and humane 
measures adopted by the court of Spain^ the 
advocates of Ainericarf Ifberty were not fully. 
saUsiied ; and Father de las Casas, whose cha- 
racter is strongly marked by that determined 
resolution whfeb no opposition cat^ d.isconcert7 
and'that ardent zeal which can never abandon a 
favorite project, was firmly bent on trying every 
experimeirt in order to accomplisli the complete* 
emancipation of ^ibe natives of the new world ; 
and in bis zeal, for so good a cause, utiforlu- 
nauly hit upon the despenite expedient of ne- 
,S[ro slavery, tlius alleviating the ^miseries of 
America by hurling them upon Africa. 

History presents to the eye of reason and hu- 
manity the shocking spectacle of an extensive 
system of slavery existing among the nations of 
antiquity. We have, in a general view of the 
social system of Home, under Ihe republican 
and imperial governments, seen the rigorous 
treatment of slaves in the early ages, and eon- 
tcmpluted wdtb pleasure the amelioration of their 
condition in the latter times (4!* the republic, and 
under the government of the Emperors. ^Thie 
happy change in the condition of slavery, pro- 
ceeded, as already observed, from a variety of 
causes; and the establishment ofCliristianity at 
length added its benign influence to soften the 
condition of those unfoftunatc mortals, who 
were placed in that abject and depressed state. 
The Christian religion was, indeed, peculiarly 
calculated to produce this happy effect. By 
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te^idblng that the slave and his master must ap« 
pea? without distinction before the tribiinai of 
the impartial Judge of all mankind ; it hold out 
to the former a strong inducement to a patient 
acquiescence in his condition, while it inspired 
the latter wi-2h sentiments of humanity and J)e- 
nevolehce towards those whom Providence had 
thus placed under his authority. And although 
the system of slavery was not absolutely abo- 
lished on the eslablishinent of Christianity, its 
hardships were considerably mitigated ; for cer- 
tainly no Christian, who was worthy of ‘die 
name, could treat his slaves with unprovoked 
cruelty, or unnecessary rigour. The subversion 
of the empire by the northern nations, by re- 
ducing tile slaves and their masters for the most 
part to the same slate of villanage, under the 
feudal system, in a great measure annihilated 
the system of absolute personal slavery, as it 
had existed among the Romans. The Turks, 
an<i other nations, who subverted the empire of 
the Caliphs, again introduced the Roman cus- 
tom of condeiiining to slavery their prisoners of 
war and the same system was, by way of reta- 
liation, adopted by the crusaders. After the 
eiiihnsiastic frenzy of the religious wars had 
subsided, in proportion as the minds of men 
became more enlightened, as religion became 
better understood, and better practised, ?^d as 
the advancement of commerce and civilization 
diffused wealth among the people, slavery gra- 
dually disappeared, and the feudal system itselfi 
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was, by a con^eurreiice of causes, at last abo- 
lished in several parts of Europe. It is, how- 
ever, a melancholy cirSui^istance, that the ex- 
tinction of slavery in Europe was so soon fol- 
lowed by itsr establishment |ia America. We 
4iavci seen that various caiVses concurred, icT 
such'a manner, as rendered the effect inevita- 
ble. In this life evil is inv<'iriab1y mixed with 
good, and*wc finite creatures arc not able to 
comprehend the (Resigns of a Providence, infi-^ 
nitely wise in periuitiing those scenes of misery 
whicii tile world so abundantly displays. Sla- 
very IS a bitter cup, and we see vvhat*multitudes 
of mankind have been compelled to druik* it, 
which naturally gives rise to tins question 
What right can be claimed by man to*excrcisc 
this tyranny over man, his fellow geature ? To 
Christians this is a questipn of the most serious 
importance, which they ought to endeavour to 
answer to their own consciences, as they believe 
that it must one day be answered before the 
tribunal of the eternal Ju^ge, whose integrity 
all the gold and silver biouglit from the mines 
of America cannot bribe, whose omniscienoe no* 
cunning can elude, and whose omnipotence no 
power can resist. • 

Nothing but a combination of circumstances^ 
which rendered the establishment of the slave- 
trade absolutely necessary, could have given a 
sanction to its existence. Patlier de las Casas, 
Cardinal Ximes, and other illustrious advocates 
of American liberty, had undoubtedly the best 
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intention in projocting and promoting the sys* 
lem of Negro slavery. If the initives of America 
could have been by A’ny rewards induced to 
apply themselves to Inboor, the humanity end 
^u<itice of the cQiv t of Spain would have pot 
thena on the footin^j of European labourers, and/ 
the iiiipoitation of slaves from Africa would 
never have been tiioiight of; but it plainly ap- 
peared that their unconquerable aversion to , 
labour could not be diminished, and that the 
compulsion necessary to oblige them towjrk, 
was likely to entirely exterminate the whole 
race. The* projectors of the slave-trade, w^ho 
were undoubtedly humane and b^evolent mcn^ 
imagined, that* by importing from Africa a num- 
ber of sk'ives, taken prisoners in the wars, which 
frequently took place among the savage nations 
of that continent, or such as were malefactors, 
convicted of crimes against society, ihcy might 
make useful labourers of many on whom the pu- 
nishment of death or slavery vrouid otherwise be 
inflicted in Africa, in consequence of martial 
Jaw or judicial sentence. They miglil also, wdth 
no small probability of conjeeiure, imagine that 
vlaves procured from a distant country, apd 
purchased at a great ex pence, woiild be better 
treated and taken care of by their interested 
masters than the unfortunate natives, whose lives 
appeared of no valud* in the eyes of the colo- 
nists. It was also considered, that the negroes 
liad not that rooted aversion to labour which so 
strongly characterized the natives of the new 
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*joritinent, and that their robust constitiitionsj^ 
and llie strongly compacted frame of their bo- 
dies, rendering them cSp^ble of undergoing 
those labours and fatigues which threatened the 
extirpation of the whole racc.ol* the natives of 
America, 'lo all these corkideratipns there 
might, perhaps, be added, the cxpectatonMhat 
the introduction of a number of robust slaves 
into the colonies would in time be productive of 
a race of active ai;d industrious labourers^ and 
that tn two or three generations, the Americans 
becoAnng accuslomed to a civilized life, and 
acquainted with its conveniences, wotild gradu- 
ally lose their aversion to eniploynient, which 
lias, indeed, been in some degree fhe case, and 
that the necessity of slavery would in time be 
superseded by the increase of voluntary labour- 
ers. These considerations might, and many .of 
them undoubtedly did, present iheTinrelves to the 
minds of the first projeclojs of the African slave 
tjcule, and sufficiently evince tire rectitude of 
llicir intentions. The conseqncnces, it i^ true, 
have been in many rc-jpecls slacking to humu- 
nity, but these they did not, and, indeed could 
not foresee. Man is liable to error*; and some 
men arc so circumstanced, that the slightest; 
mistake in their conduct cannot fail of produc- 
ing the most fatal consequences, eillier to ihciii- 
selves ^r to others; a conitiiiou too hard for a 
finite capacity; yet, if wc carefully peruse the 
history of mankind, or exteml our obbcrvaiions 
abroad in the world, we may easily perceive, that 
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.liOARy persons are placed in such a situation^ 
among whom the first projectors of the slave- 
' jtrade may, with great propriety be numbered. 

It was indeed, impossible that the per'sons 
who [>latined thc^systein of negro slavery, in 
order to aileviate 'the sufferings of humanity in 
America, should foresee in their full extent the 
calamities which their project would bring upon 
the people of Africa. It is computed by M. 
TAbbi Raynal, that between: eight and nine 
millions of negroes have been imported Mnto 
the American colonies, and that one million 
and an half do not now remain. If this calcu- 
Intlon hejust, or nearly so, it exhibits a desirue- 
tion of ihc liurnttn species, of which the history 
of mankind affords few examples, and which 
must proceed from a series of sufferings shock- 
ing to humanitv. It cannot be attributed to 
the. change of climate, for the countries from 
whence the negroes are brought, are situated 
within tile torrid zone, and in the same climate 
as most of the American settlements into which 
they are iniportcfd; and, excepting Batavia, 
scarcely any countries can be found on the sur- 
face of the globe wheie the air is more sultry 
itnd insalubrious than in Megroland and Guinea. 
This singiilt'ir and shocking clestruclion of die 
unhappy Africans, may therefore without doubt, 
be chiefly attributed to their violent separation 
from tiieir country and their connections, and 
lliat depression of spirits inseparable from a stale 
of slavery. 
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The miseries of the unhappy Africans have, 
however, been very mucl^ allevicited by the 
humane regulations of tfie difierent European* 
powfers who are concerned in tlie slave-trade* 
Among those, the benevolent and well judged 
dieasf^^es adopted, at difTerentMmes, ky the Bri«r 
tish Parliament, hold a conspicuous place,* and 
strikingly exhibit the wisdom, the equity, and 
the humanity of that august body. The question 
of the propriety of an entire abolition of the 
s)av<^-trade has been amply discussed in that 
illustriipus senate, and all the powers of augs., 
mentation have been displayed on both sides. 
A total abolition of that traffic has unfortunately 
been found impracticable, or calculated to pro- 
.duce evils of a greater magnitude than'lhose it 
was intended to remedy. These parliamentary 
discussions, however, have-not been without the 
most beneficial effect, in giving rise to a num- 
ber of inimane and judicious arrangements iu 
the system of the slave-trade ; and there is no 
doubt but further steps wiU stiii.be taktm to 
alleviate the miseries of slavery, in proportion 
as circumstances appear favourable^to the^iro- 
priety and safety of such measures. It is to be 
hoped, and may, indeed, with every degree of 
probability be expected, that slavery will be 
gradually abolished in America, as it has been 
in Europe ; and that in process of time the cir- 
cumstances of the colonies will render its exist- 
ence unnecessary. Every friend of mankind 
wishes for the speedy approach of that desirable 
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BQoment. Several members of the British Par- 
Ihimetit, not less illustrious for their senatorial 
abilities, than for their philanthropy and libe- 
rality of sentiment, have, in different sessions^ 
y, distinguished chemseives in the noblest cause 
that ever came before a national senate, ot ever 
called senatorial talents into exertion ; and, al- 
though the moment marked in the volume of 
Divine Providence, for the accomplishment of 
this great work, was not yet arrived, there is uo 
doubt but their benevolent intentions and 
deavours have received a reward : — , * 

«• Which nothing earthly gives, or can dcstTcy 

*• The cuhu .luu&hiac mid the heart- felt joy.** 

Such friends of humanity will never be want- 
ing in the tBritish senate; for we are not to 
imagine that those members of that enlightened 
body, who opposed the abolition of the African 
slave-trade, were actuated by sentiments less 
humane, or were less desirous of the general 
welfare of'th.e luiir.an species, than those who 
so strenuously snp^mrted the motion. I'herc is 
not clie lv,*as^^ reason to doubt, but the opponents 
of tlic aboiilion would have been happy to join 
wdth the advocates of that measure if tiicy could 
have persuaded themselves of the possibility of 
carrying it into effect with safety. 

The transactions which have taken place in 
St. Domingo, have given reason to augur less 
favourably on the emancipation of the negroes 
than many had formerly done, and wdll, uii- 
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^oubtedlj^, for a long time, be remembered tq 
their disadvantage. The insurrection of the en* 
franchised slaves of that once flourishing colonj 
is^ Aideed, an unfortunate circumstance, ^diich 
will operate very much to the* disadvantage of 
the J^rican cause in all the different^ European 
settlements ; but it ought also to be considlered, 
that France emancipated her slaves at a time 
when the unsettled state of both the colonies 
and the mother country rendered the crisis ex- 
tremely unfavourable to such a measure. If the 
abolition of negro slavery had taken |)lace in the 
French colonics in a time of public tranquillity, 
either under the former monarchical or the pre- 
sent imperial government, and the attention of 
the emancipated negroes been directed to the 
employments and pursuits of peaceful industry, 
instead of putting arms in their^hands, as was 
done ill St. Domingo, there is every reason to 
suppose that no such tragical eiVecis would 
have been produced by their emancipation, as 
that island has unfortunately exiybited.* It is, 
therefore, to be hoped, that the rebellion of the 
French colonies will not, in future discussions 
of the important question of the abolition of 
slavery, be allowed to have greater weight in the 
scale of augmentation than is really and unequi- 
vocally given it by existing circumstances con- 
sidered with all their combinations. It is, in- 
deed, to be hoped, and even without pretending 
to a spirit of prophecy, may be predicted, that 
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every species of slavery will, in time, be abb* 

lished in all the European settlements. 

, I am/uily convinced that those reflections, on 
so interesting a subject of human history the 
^slaye-trade, will not seem tedious to you ; and I 
am sufficiently act]uainted with the native bene- 
volence of your heart, to believe that you will 
contemplate with pleasure every probability of 
its future abolition. Joining, therefore, with you 
in every sentiment on that subject, 

1 am, Sir, &c. 


I ETTER XXIL 

SUV, 

We come now to investigate one of the most 
important consequences of the discovery of Ame- 
rica, (viz.) its influence on the prices of the ne- 
cessaries, of life, in this and the other countries 
of Europe. * 

The discovery of America is one of those im- 
portant events which have produced an extraor- 
dinary and lasting change in the system of hu- 
niamalfairs. It has been already observed, that 
this remarkable event soiwi excited a spirit of 
enterprise and adventure, before unknown, and 
produced a system of colonization, with which 
the w'orld had long been unacquainted : and 
that it has given rise to a new system of slavery 
which humanity must deplore and abhor^ al- 
though it cannot, perhaps, without great difll- 
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cully, lior without waiting for a favourable coin* 
cideuce of circumstances, now be abolished. 
American agriculture haS itlso rendered cheap 
and plentiful a number of the conveniences and 
luxuries of life, which before were exceedingly 
iX:arce and dear; and iutrodillced m|my others 
before wholly unknown. Tlie sugar cane bad 
been cultivated from time ynaicmorial, in some 
parts of Asiti and Africa; and sugar was one of 
those articles of lii^^ury with which the traffic of 
the port of Alexandria supplied Home and other 
parts^ pf the empire. Sugar was known to the 
Romans by the name of Saccharum, but was 
very scarce and dear, and used only in medicine, 
or at the tables of the opulent, llie cultivation 
of the sugar cane was intioduced into Sicily 
about the middle of the twelfth century. From 
Sicily it w'as brought into the southern provinces 
of Spain. From thence it was carried into Ma- 
deira and the Canaries, ^ud from those islands 
into America, where the soil and climate were 
found so favourable to tbe^ production ef that 
article of commerce, that iu became a staple 
commodity in several of the colonies. Cgffcc, 
a native of Abyssinia, had at an early period 
been transplanted into Arabia; and, like sugaa^ 
constituted an article of the Alexandrian com- 
merce, but was little known iu ancient Europc^i 
This Vas also introduced* into America, where 
it prospered exceedingly ; and the profits arising 
from these two articles inciting the colonists, to 
uu extensive cultivation of them, the quantities 
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imported into Europe rendered them cheap and 
plentiful. Tobacco was also unknown in these 
parts of the world until* it was introduced into 
England by Captain Lane, who brought baok 
some persons s^nt by Sir Walter Raleigh to 
make a sottiemeiit in Virginia. This, Ij4we su- 
gar, is now become an article of common use. 

The introduction of manj^ articles of luxury, 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans, as well as 
the bringing into common 'use many others, 
which, by reason of their scarceness and enor- 
mous price, could be obtained only by the great 
and wealthy among the ancients, was not, how- 
ever, the most important alteration produced in 
the commercial and social system of Europe by 
the discovery and colonization of the new world. 
The vast and continual influx of gold and silver 
from the Am.erican mines into Europe, by ren- 
dering tho.se metals beyond all comparison more 
plentiful than formerh, and consequently dimi- 
nishing their value, advanced the prices of every 
kind 6f European produce, and, in general, of 
every kind of projjcrty. This extraordinary ad- 
vancement of the value of European property^ 
which, after the importation of American wealth 
bad begun to take place, was soon augmented in 
a tbree or fourfold, and at last, in many instances, 
in a more than a tenfold proportion, is the pecu- 
liar characteristic, which, in this respect, distin- 
guishes the discovery of the new vvorKI above 
every other event which has ever happened. It 
does not appear that any very reoiarkablc ad- 
+ 
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vancement in the prices of provisions. Sic. had, 
except in seasons of cxtrey|ie scarcity, taken 
place during several centuries, although some 
small * 111(1 gradual augmentation be perceptible, 
in proportion as civilization incFC&sed, and com* 
inerce tpas more extended. The augnf&ntation, 
however, and diffusion of wealth, had proceeded 
so slowly in Europe, before tlxj influx of gold and 
silver from America bad begun to produce its 
effects on ihe commlrcial syste.m, that so late as 
A. D. !331, when the conquest of Peru was not 
completed, and that of Mexico, as well^as Terra- 
jMrma, and other rich countries, so recently ac- 
complished, as not yet to have poui^d any con- 
siderable quantity of their wealth into Europe, a 
great feast being lield at Ely- House, London, 
Air. Pennant gives us the following bill of fare^ 

A rf. 

24 Reaves or buiiocks, at 1 (i S each 

1 Ox, I’roin the shambles - 1 4 0 

!00 Fat sheep, at - - - <2 10 eacli. 

J)! Large calves, at - - 0* 4 8 each. 

Best pullets ---,00 apiece*. 

Common pullets ---002 apiece. 

• Pigeons, S7 doz, at - - 0 0 2 per doz. 

Larks, :loO doz. at - - 0 0 5 ditto. 

• Minutiae omitted. 

Tliis feast was honored wdih the presence of 
Ving Henry VIII. and bis Queen Catharine of 
\rrngon ; and Mr. Pennant has, in his history of 
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London^ favored us with tl)e bill of expcnees^ 
which tu us^ at this time, would seem almost in- 
credible, if we were not acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which have produced so extraordi- 
nary a change since that time. Tlie same author 
also infoniis us, that A. D. i5SG, the imlls be- 
longing to the Priory of Bermondsey w’ere let 
for 61. w hich was the estimated value of 18 quar- 
ters of good wheat, i. e. Cs. Sd. per quarter. 
Without, however, entcring.into tedious details, 
it sufiices to observe, that a great number of au- 
thentic historical documents exist, both in this 
and other countries, which shews the little value 
of landed property and its produce, in Europe, 
during the middle ages, and its slow advance- 
ment, until the discovery and colonization of 
the new world had taken place ; or, in other 
words, the scarcity of gold and silver before the 
American mines had begun to pour their wealth 
into the old world. 

The circulation of gold and silver in difTcrent 
ages, and in the dj.Hercnt parts of the world, is a 
curious and interesting, but in some respects a 
difficult subject of investigation. It appears 
that those metals were used as a medium of 
commerce so early as in the time of Abraham, 
and that they served as ornamental articles of 
dress, in a period little less remote; and in- 
deed, although we have no authentic fnforma- 
tion relative to this particular, it is extremely 
probable that gold and silver were used as orna- 
ments before they were established as a medium 
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of commerce, and the standard whereby to esti- 
mate the comparative value^ of other articles. 
We may collect from sacred history, that gold 
and Silver, as well as divers kinds of precious 
stones, w'ere sufficiently plentifbl in Egypt at 
tlie tiifje of the ogress of the IsraclitesJ* and the 
valuable oflerings of the people, for the construc- 
tion of the tcibernacle, with all the rich materials 
of which that structure was composed, as well 
us those used for riie High Priest's, garments, 
and ill the whole apparatus of religion, were fur- 
nislicfl tout of those treasures wliichjthey had 
carried out of that country ; for no other chan- 
nel can be discovered, or even with.any appear- 
ance of probability imagined, by which the Is- 
raelites could at that period be supplied with 
such plenU^ of those valuable commexiities ; for 
they had not then oblainocl any ^^ealth by the 
plunder of enemies ; the spoils of Midian, being 
the first considerable acquisition of this kind 
after their departure from Egypt ; and the Mi- 
dianitish war was an event posterior, to lbe*con- 
stiuction of the tabernacle. Id regard to com- 
merce, there is no where an}’ inei;tion rnmle, 
nor the least appearance of any being carried 
• on by the Israelites, whereby they could have' 
obtained such a slock of valuable materials, so 
>0011 after llicir entrance into the wilderness, 
in thefr conquest of the land of Canaan, they 
appear to have sometimes made a considerable 
booty ; but it is not until the reign of David 
that we observe that profusion of wealth, vrhicb 
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* seems astonishing in a period of such reniott 
antiquity. And tli£ abundance of gold and sil- 
ver which Jerusalem displayed in the succeeding 
reign of Solomon lias staggered the credultty of 
some readers ol the Jewish history. It appears, 
however,' that those metals were at thaY time 
very plentiful in Egypt, and several countries of 
Asia, The history of David’s wars and coii- 
<]uests makes it appear that very considerable 
quantities of gold and si>ver had, by some 
means, been introduced into the countries situa- 
ted between the Euphrates and the Levant Sea; 
and it seems that this influx of wealth must, (as 
has -already been observed in speaking of the 
commerce of the ancient world), have been in a 
great measure the effect of the trade carried on 
by the Tyyians and Egyptians with the eastern 
and soutliern parts o-f the globe. The commer- 
cial connections belwfcn Solomon and the Ty- 
rians, with the wealth they produced, have also 
been already noticed; and it appears from both 
sacred and profane history, tlnit there was au 
abundance of biVtli gold and silver in Egypt, in 
the western parts of Asia on this side of the Eu- 
phrates, and in Assyria and (’haldca, before the 
conquest of S i rdis and Eiibyloa had transferred 
a great part of the vicahh of those countries into 
the hands of ilie IVrsians, who, before that pe- 
riod, do not appear to have possessed any great 
riches, and (udy ilteii emerged from poverty and 
obscurity to wealth and ominenee. No histori- 
cal documents, however, exist, which can give 
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ns any certain infonnation by what channels 
those vast quuiuities of gold and silver had en- 
tered into the countries jiflit^iien tinned, and we 
are cvjiially left, in tlie dark respecting the parts 
from whence those riches were Uonglit, as there 
criiiiiot be found in history, tiither smeient or 
inoderh, sacred or profane, the least’ liint •that 
any mines of those metals enisled in any of those 
countries; nor does history inform us in what 
part of the work! Uiey were found. In this, as 
in inrfny other historical subjects, we arc entirely 
left i6 ^conjecture ; and the most probable con- 
jecture is, that the gold and silver of the ancient 
world was tlue produce of Africa, where those 
metals, especially gold, is known to abound, 
both in the interior and the eastern parts ; espe- 
cially in Monomoputa, Monoemugi,^and’ Sofala, 
which last is by many supposed to be ibe land of 
Ophir, to which Solomon’s ilcets used to sail; 
although others, with les% probability, suppose 
it to have been the island of Ceylon, or soiiio 
other pait of India, or the oriental islands. In 
wluitcver parts of Africa or Asia these incials 
were foiiml, it is, how'cver, higldy probable Jlhat 
they were introduced into Egypt, and the west- 
cMii parts of Asia, by the Arabian, Egyptian, and 
Tvrian merebants. The Egyptians especially 
miglit bring a considerable pan of ibcm by their 
caravjftis, which, from lim? immemorial, used to 
travel into Ethiopia, under which name all the 
interior and souiliern parts of Africa w’ere for- 
iiierly comprehended; as the Ethiopian cara^ 
X 3 
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^vans in like manner traded into Egypt. In tlie 
flourishing ages of Greece, gold-and'silver Ingsui 
to be plentifully introduced into that co«nir\ , 
particularly after the conquest of IViski by 
Alexander, wbi jh caused the weahli of that cni- 
j»ire to circulate westward. All this while RoUiC 
was exceedingly poor, and her warlike cilizvii# 
possessed a very small quantity of those valuable 
metals, until the conquest of Macedonia, and the 
Grecian kingdoms of A>ia, .vaiised ilie riches ot 
the east to flow into her bosom. After the 
Goths, and other noribcrn nations, be^an to 
make sncccssful inroads into the Roman empire, 
the plunder of its provinces put them in posses- 
sion of part of its riches, and gold and silver, 
with wnich they had before been almost wholly 
uriaeqitaint,ed, began, by those predatory wars 
Lo be introduced among them. After the total 
subversion of the western entpire, those riches 
which Rome had acGiimulatod by so many cen- 
turies of successful rapine, wore by degrees dif- 
fused over all Europe, and gold and silver were 
introduced into die regions of the north. 'The 
ahrndance of gold and silv( r, whicli, as liisloiy 
iiifoii.is lis, was displayed with profusion, iu ibc 
palaces, the dress, the arms, &c. of the ancients, 
seems astonishing, and almost incredible to mo- 
dern readers ; and a person who examines the 
subject only in a superficial manner, is ready to 
ask this question— What is become of that im- 
mense quantity of those metals which was dis- 
pl:i\ed in certain countries; for example, in 
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Jerusalem and Judah, in aneicni times; and 
why do we nol see the same profiiHion oF llicnr 
in the present age, cspetihdly as the mines of 
Anu;i‘i(M have produced such abundance ? The 
(piestion is not of a diiHcnIt solution, and the 
i*^iswe,r is obvious- In the ages of^antiquiiy 
gold arid silver were not so exicnsivefv diff’iised, 
not so generally circulated as at present. In the 
limes here iwidcr consideration, and in the coun- 
tries of which oiu histories treat, wealth was 

* 

conoeiitrated within a eontraciecl civtle. Egypt, 
and ihat small district of Asia whicli cxtcnileil 
from file Levant sea, and t!ie GreciaAi Archipe- 
lago, to the Euphrates, with Assyria-and CIkiI- 
dca, were the only countries w hei»e history, ci- 
tlicr sacred or profane, mentions any sugh abnii- 
dance of gold and silver. Those inelals.bad n >t 
ibcti circidalcd any farther from tl!e coimtiies 
where they were produced, a»d they were 
lodged in a few hands. They remained chielly 
among the princes and grandees. Comiiier* e 
had not at that p'.riod branehed out iir.o a sidli- 
cieiil number of ramirieatTons t© disseminate 
them among the people at large, tbo 

reason wb}' sueh a [irofusion ol’ liRuii was*seen 
in some particular places, and with some parti- 
cular persons. VVe read of the importation of 
those metals into the Israelitish dominions by 
Solomon’s fleets; but it k highly probalilc that 
this trade was monopolized by the crown ; and, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary display of 
wealth in Jerusalem^ we arc not to supjjose that 
X 4 
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90 great a quantify of gold and silver was hi 

* circulation among the farmers, tradesmen, and 
mechanics of Israql, as among those of several 
Euiupeaii countries; nor that the whole quan- 
tity accumulated in Solomon’s kingdom would 
bear any comparison with the amount of i\)e 
circulating cash of t^igland or France. The 
wealth then accumulated in one narrow corner 
was altcrwards dispersed among the Persians, 
then among the Greeks and Carthaginians, next 
among the Homans; and at^'last throiigh'VJt all 
lairopc, where no gold or silver had beep dis- 
seminalcd before. The treasures, whifch ap- 
peared ii.vnen.\e when concentrated within a 
narrow space^ became small when divided into 
hO many poriions, and dispersed into so many 
coiintrkb ; suid tins circumstance made gold 
and silver fcxtiTmclv scarce, which had seemed 
so plentiful a far more early period. Gold 
was, indeed, so scarce, that none was ever coined 
in Eng! airl before tfie cightecnlh year of Ed- 
wartl the Thiid, A. J). K7‘k5 ; nor any silver but 
pennies, haH'pcncC, and farthings. It must, 
however, /in all cr?icu!ations of the value of pro- 
pertj', be observed, that the Norman pound was 
a pourni weight of silver, according to liisliop 
I'lectwood,, Sir llohcrt Atkins, and others ; and 
Mr. Felke says, that this Norman pound w'as 
equivalent to 2l. I8s.i Id; and as the pound of 
tv\elvc ounces troy was coined into twenty shil- 
lings, ilicrefore the intrinsic value of a Nornnn 
sbiliin!:^ was almost three limes as niuch o?u 
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. of our shillings^ and amounted to 10|d. ; and^ 

A. I). IJiS, the Norman pound was reduced to* 
ten ouneus tio 3 \ In the times of the Norman 
kings, before Edward III! ttie only gold coins 
in tins, or, perhaps, any other country of Eu- 
rope, were the Byzants of Constantinople. The 
diicliiajions in the value of c*bins rodders the 
compulation of the value of property, in former 
ages, somewhat more difficult and uncertain; 
but it is evident that the prices of the different 
articles of Europeati produce bad adyunced very 
slowly, and liiat gold and silver continued ex- 
tremely scarce until the mines of the jiew world 
were opened. The abiimiant display of those 
metals, wiiile they were conlirjed to Egypt and 
the western parts of Asia, and the scarcity of 
them after they were dispersed into so many 
(lirterent countries, shew that the ^)ro3uce of 
the mines, in w hai parts soever lli^y were si Inu- 
red, had not been sufficiently plentiful to coun- 
terbalance the effects of ilfeir extensive diasemi- 
iJiuion, or cise that commerce had not been suf- 
iieieiitly active inid ilourishiwg to greate if copi- 
ous intlnx <d them from the eoflntries where they 
were produced. Both tliese cauj^vs^ iing hi con- 
cur to prodnee that scarcity of gold and silver 
which coniinued bj long in Europe. A third 
cause riJigiil aisii co-opcraie in producing this 
scarcitv, beside the extensive diaseminatioa of 
tausc meliiU, and the inadequacy of their j)ro- 
dnction or iuihiA to its supply. It is scarcely 
to be doubled, that great quantities of tvccvsarc 
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had been buried io the times of those prsedatory 
. wars, conquests, and violent revolutions, which 
so frequently agitated the ancient world ; and 
con.^oqnently a consiclcrable part of the gold and 
silver, so profusedly displayed in the eart}’ pe- 
riods of antiquity, had perhaps wholly disap- 
peared. • J * 

1 he discovery of America, and the opening 
of her mines, had an almost magical effect on 
the commercial and social system of Europe. 
The influx; of American wealth into Spain and 
Portugal, which, from thence was, by innuine- 
jablc channels of commerce, rn[)idly circulated 
into the diflerent countries of Europe, prodiiceil 
an immediate diminution in the value of gold 
and silver, and a proportionate advance in that 
of European produce. In order to make an Chli- 
inate of ibe increased quantity of those mettils 
in Europe, since the opening of the American 
mines, it is only necessary to observe, that l)i. 
Robertson, an actumte, as well as elegant his- 
torian, says, that, according to a moderate com- 
putation, tl^e qinvitity of gold and silver im- 
ported into SpaM from America, amounts, on 
an *:inniuil ^average, fiom A. .1), 1492 to A. D. 
1775, to the siiu) of four millions of pounds 
• sterling, which, during that space of lime, makes 
1 15:2,()(jO,(X)Ol. sterling; and that, if we make 
a calculation of the quantity fraudulently intro- 
duced, we may compute tht whole quantity of 
those ®ictals imported into Spain from her colo- 
nies, at no less a sum than two thoui^and mil- 

t 
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lions. The Abb(^ RujMial also asserts, that dur- 
ing the* period which had elapsed from the diS-* 
covery of Brasil, to A« Q. I75fi, an lumdred 
uiiUions of pounds sterling, in gold, had bceir 
imported into Lisbon from that colony. The 
author also, in giving 4111 example of i\ut 
dispersion of those metals by coinmorce* says, 
that notwithstanding this influx of gold into 
Portugal, the circulating cash of that kingdom, 
according to the most accurate calculation, 
ainMinled to no more than 8 : 3 : 5 sterling ; 
anck that the national debt was, at the same time, 
l6(i,6*6‘CI. sterling. It cannot reasonably be sup- 
posed that such calculations are exact — that is 
impossible in the nature of thhigs; but they 
may, and no doubt are, suflicienily accurate to 
enable us to make a rough estimate, n^t only of 
the vast quantity of gold and silver* brought into 
circulation, since the opening <A the American 
mines, but also of the^powers of indusiry ex- 
erted in agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, to attract the wealth of foreig^i coun- 
tries ; for it is certain tluft a far*greater part of 
the wealth imported into Spain and»l\)rtugal is 
lodged in England, iTance, and flollamf, than 
in the couniiies into which it is flrst brought. 

The influx of American wealth into the old 
world has also been productive of some altera- 
tiomin the relative valuoof gold and silver, the. 
mines of the nev^ world producing a far greater 
proportion of the latter than of the ibriner me- 
tal. This alteration is, therefore, the inostob- 
xG 
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servable in iliose parts of the world, whicli are 
ihe most influenced by the American trade. 
The proportional Vali.e of gold to silver, was, 
according to M. l’Abb6 Ilaynal, in anrienl 
Greece, as one, to thirteen. In iloiuo, at the 
'lime of the cxtincMon of the republic, as one to 
ten ;.^nid under the imperial government,' gene- 
rally as one to tliirtecn. In Uurope, in the age 
immediately preceding the discovciy of Ame- 
rica, as one to twelve. In ;|aj>an, at jnesent, 
one to eight. In China, as one to K n. In 
!ndi;i, as (me to eleven : then as one to twelve ; 
thiitoen Cl' ibnrteen* in advancing westward; 
end in and all the ciomiries of iiiodeni 

i',. rope, as ou-: io sixteen. This pro[)C! tioual 
value of those t\Yo metals is likely soon to un- 
dergo setne fnit!>er aketalion, bincii it appears 
th.'iL the produetlosi of gold is itiercasing, and 
unit of silver considerably on tin* dcelinc. VVlicii 
liie mines of I’olosi ^were tii»t wiouglit, one 
hLiiidre(l woigmt of ore produced fifty pounds of 
silver p but at present the same i|nanti*y of ore 
produce, s i ily tWQ pounds, a very considerable 
decrease 1 the piouuelitm of that metal ; for 
mini .’[^roduce-l a greater f;i{tinlitv of sil- 
ver tiu'n 0.U‘ werid beddes tnu! it a[>['ear3 
ll'.at they < now a'laost exhausted. >so other 
tnim s likely c^'untcrbalaiicc the faihne ot 
those ef i'oto.si have Vet been (!lsf(>veied ^ bnt, 
perhaps, si.eii may \a'l he foiind ; for min 
ing is ti,»’ ?:rand ohject of c:'.ter[>risc in tlj(‘ I^pa- 
iaish colonies, ah!u ugh !)r. ISmilh ^ays, ihi,t 
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projects of mining arc of all others .the most 
ruinous to a nation or a settlement/’ The mines 
of Spanish America ard jllways the property of 
thd discoverer. A certain extent of ground is 
measured oft* to him, and thejeorvees of a cer- 
tain* number of Indians, aocordinji^ to regul3- 
tions*mentioned in speaking on that subject, are 
allotted to him on application to the govern- 
ment. Milling, however, is so expensive, and 
its success so unc^.‘rtain, that nuinliers are ruined 
hyUhose undertakings ; and the production of 
silvvi* seems to be exceedingly diminished. 
(3oli!, on the contrary, has of late bt'en foniul in 
greater ahundivnec than formerly. 'Towardr, the 
latter end oF the last century, great a quan- 
tity oF that metal was found in some parts of 
Spaiiisii America as even to astofdsli rfjosc who 
were the ino.^i accustomed to contemplate the 
)ich productions of those eountfics. In a rising 
ground, near Pampe'iinii, in New Grenada, ii 
single labourer bus soinetirnei collceted to the 
amount of a iluiiisand pesocs in one day. :id 
•I late governor of Santa bejirought to Spain a 
lump of pure gold, estimated at life vajuc of 
740l. sterling. This largest and irnesl speeimeii 
ever found in the new world, is, aceorcling Jto 
the testimony of Dr. Robertson, deposited in 
the royal cabinet of euriopilies at Madrid. As 
to iRe silver produced ift the old coniineni we 
know of no very considerable mines of that 
uietul. 'I’hc silver mines of Siyria produce a 
rniiuuiiy, which adds considerably to iheyvealth 
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of the house of Austria; but not such a quan- 
tity as can make any very perceptible addition 
to the general mass ''f silver in circulation : and 
those of Kongsberg, in Norway, according to 
Mr. Cox, do no more than clear the expences. 
Silver mines, undoubtedly, exist in many parts 
of the globe, and several have been discevered 
in diderent countries, but few of tlicm have 
proved worth the cxpcnce of working. These 
circumstances, collectivel}^ considered, autho- 
rise a conjecture, that the production of gold 
will exceed that of silver; but if the incrcai^e in 
the influx cf gold be suflicient to counterbalance 
the decrease in that of silver, it will, in process 
of lime, somewhat alter their comparative view, 
without making any alteration in the relative 
value of money, as proportioned to the prices 
of the necessaries of life, and the various arti- 
cles of liuropcaii property and produce. In this 
respect the discovery of Am(?iica is a pH-imary 
cause which operates on the commercial syb- 
lem with undiininishcd activity to this very day, 
and must necessarily continue to exert more or 
less its inf lienee to the end of time; for if a pe- 
riod could be suj)posed to arrive, when all the 
mines, and every source of the production of 
American gold and silver should be exhausted, 
the quantities already produced and thrown into 
circulation, has givei. to navigation and com- 
merce an activity, which, according to every 
probability, will never cease to operate, and 
produced a spirit of enterprise and mercantile 
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speculation which will al^a^s (ind innumerable 
channels of circulation^ and continual opportu- 
nities of exertion. ^ 

The eftecls of tlie discovery and colonizaticfn 
of America^ are not only eininenlly remarkable 
and conspicuous in the politiSal and commercial 
sys^Jin of the world, but also clearfy perceptible 
in the state of religion. Christianity had suf- 
fered a gjeat defalcatioirof power and influence 
by the progress of Mahoinetanism, and the loss 
those rich find extensive countries which 
composed the empire of the Caliphs. For these 
los.^cs the Christian interest received a compen- 
sation by the conversion of all ilie norlbern na- 
tions of Europe. After the JTiirks had esta- 
blished their empire in Asia, they carried their 
arms into Europe, and their attempt being fa- 
vored by the continual dissensions subsisting 
among the Christians, and e?»p<;cially by the in- 
veterate animosity between tlic Greek and La- 
rin churches, they madl‘ gradual encroachments 
upon Ciiristendom, until at last Constantinople, 
ibe impregnable bulwark«of Europe as^tinst the* 
power of Llie Caliphate, and afterwards a foniii- 
liabli*, and for a long time insur^noun table, ob- 
stacle to the progress of the Ottoman arms, fell 
under the doininion of those Mahometans, who 
at that time appeared formidable to all Europe. 
The Christian power and interest suflered a con- 
siderable diminution by the loss of the eastern 
empire, and those fertile and flourishing coun- 
tries of Greece, Macedonia, &c. which then fell 
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under the Ottoman^ dominion. Christendom 
sifffcTed this loss ahont the initl lie oi‘ the fif- 
teenth ceniurv ; CojisUn’inc'ple being taken 
A. 1). 145‘1 ; and towards ihe conclusion of the 
same century recei\e(l more than a tmifo!-.! (!oui- 
pensnti 'O l)y the discovery of America, A. D. 
149.5 ;.aii ‘ ihal of a passage to Itniia, ronnvl the^ 
Cape of Good Hope, scarcely five ycais after- 
wards. 'T iesc discoveries, and lhL\ inihix of 
wealth, acct'iiipaniod wiih a proporiional in- 
crease of power, which they* have protluejj d, 
have given to the Christian nations a decided 
predominance in tin- political scale of tlu* wrald; 
and Christianity Itas accjiiired an extension and 
influence which that system never before po: 3 - 
sessed. Ijideed the enterprising genius oi‘ the 
nations jjrofessing Christianity, and iluir de- 
cided superiority, both in arts and arms, above 
all the Ollier inlfahiiantls of the glol e, with seve- 
ral other cifeumsiances eolUclivt ly considered 
seem to authorise a c(»h}ec*nre, lln.t dn Ci'.ris- 
tian religion may, peiliaps, at some fuliiie [k- 
riod, he far more extensively propjigaud than 
at present.,. There aic even some who iina jinc 
that Chrisil:i»i!y will at last l,e tne oidy esta- 
blished and universal religion ihroaglsout the 
whole world ; an (^pinion, which, considi ring 
the moral and [diysical circimistancc.s of man- 
kind, does not, however, seem at presctij, to 
rest on the hoi.; of probability, although such 
ai^ event would h'* far less extraordinary llian il‘- 
first projiagalion and establishment. 
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While the Spaniards were employed in pro- 
jects of discovery, conquest, and colonization, 
in the new world, whici^ bive been followed by 
coi^seq lienees so important and interesting to 
mankind in general, the rortiiguese were not 
Jess active in projects of a similar nauire, and eff 
almost equal importance. Five years after Co- 
lumbus bad discovered America, Vasco cli Gama 
sailed round the Cape of tilood Hope, explored 
the eastern coast Africa, and arrived safely on 
ihen^'cstern coast of the peninsula of India, coin- 
mo»i^ called the Malabar coast. After that suc- 
cessful voyage the Portuguese formed a number 
of settlements almost quite round the coast of 
Africa, and made rich and extensive conquests 
under the conduct of the celebrated •Alpbonso 
d’Albuquorqiie, who took the city of Goa, and 
conquered the whole coast of Malabar; as also 
Malacca and Ormu.^ and mad(? some expedi- 
tions up tiie Red Sea ^ and after having dis- 
played extraordinary talents, both for war and 
government, died at Goa, A. 1>. lolo; Jeaving 
^ihc Portuguese in possession j[)f the whole trade 
of India and AiVicu, and of a commercial empire 
imparallelcd in the annals of pr<?ceding ages. 

I bis vast extent of dominion and commerce, 
wiiich tiie Portuguese so rnpidiy acquired,- was, 
iiowcver, almost as suddenly lost after the king- 
dom ^'f l^ortugal was sensed on by Philip the 
Second, and annexed to the crown of Spain. 
The Indian trade, and the most valuable Portu- 
guese stiiicmcnis, fell into the hands of the Uol- 
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laiicjers, and little more was left to the Portu- 
guese than the city and islafid of Goa, and some 
of their .settlements on .the const of Africa. 

Soon after these great and important discove- 
ries, another .scene of a quite diflcrenl nature, 
hut not of less hpportance, began to be exhi- 
bited. ill [iurope. The enormous power of the 
chureh, which had, during so many ages, been 
increasing, began in many countries to be con- 
sidered as an usurped dominion over the minds 
and consciences of men; and the immorality, as 
well as the tyranny of the clergy, called loudly 
for a reform. Many ecclesiastics and prelates 
of the church were convinced that some kind 
of reform in *ils discipline was necessary, and 
wished for a general council to regulate the 
hierarchy, and to rectify tho.se abuses, which, 
through the imperfection of human nature, insi- 
iinale themselves almost imperceplibly into every 
system of religion, and every dc|)arlment (»f hu- 
man affairs. 'I'hc work of reformation, however, 
was not im<leri;:kcn, for it seldom happens that 
cither a iviiglons or political eommimity wil- 
lingly ^e^s about reforming itself, until it be 
diivcn to a(I()|>t sueii a measure IVoin ilie pres- 
sure of some unforeseen cause. I'his neglect of 
reforming those abuses, which gradually ai i.se in 
religious and political systems, ofien causes 
those violent refonns which produce 'Minse- 
qiicnces fatal to those systems, and suhversiv® 
of the cstablislied order of things. This was 
the case of the church in the sixteenth century. 
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The court of Rome ‘magining itself secure in 
the |)o.ss<‘6sioii of unlimited iiuihoriiy and powef, 
instead of examining tliegdiiciidine of the church, 
anrl endeavouring to correct abuses which might* 
easily have been rectified, strenuously adhered 
Mo tlftj measure of crushing ekcry spejpies of op» 
position by arbitrary power ; and the wprk of 
reformation, which might have been performed 
without disturbing the traiupiilliiy of Christen- 
dom, was reserved to Martin Luilier, a man of 
a gr^at, daring, and impetuous *s[)irit, whose 
vioftpt opposition to the arbitrary measures of 
the Papal See, meeting in eollisien with the 
pride and obstinacy of the Court of Rome, pro- 
duced a division, and effected ti breach in the 
Christian church, which, according 40 every 
appearance, will never more be united. The 
Court of Rome adhering to its arbitrary princi- 
ples, resolved to silence Luther^by positive iti- 
juneiions, which he, finding himself supported 
in his measures l.‘y a numerous and pow'erfal 
parly, boldly disregarded, and grew mpre dc- 
icrmiiied in his opposition, iy pntporlion as the" 
Papal See manifested its intention io®erush him 
l.y violence, laillier, dining a loTig time, pro- 
fessed his readiness to submit to the decisions 
of the church in a general eouneil, and several 
of the Chris! iaii princes Cciriieslly solicited the 
Pop# to assemble such a Council, in order to re- 
stoie the iraiujuilliiy and unity of the church. 
Tor siane strange reasons, however, those soli- 
eiraliuns were not complied with, and the ctill- 
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ing of a general council was always continually 
evaded, until at last tlie Pope, at the pressing 
solicitation of the Eii>peror Charles the Fifth, 
convoked the council of Trent, A. D. 1545 , 
twenty-eight years after Luther had erected the 
Jitandard of opposition, when his party, iir thai 
long ‘interval of time, had acquired strength, 
and obtained the support of many princes of 
Oermany, and otiicr great personages ; when 
numbers of people, of every description, ad- 
hered to his doctrines, and many ecclesiastics 
had adopted his opinions and rejected thd’ au- 
thority of Are Papal Sec. It was their too late 
to attempt to make up the breach by tlie decrees 
of a council, under the influence of Rome, when 
so considerable a part of the church already re- 
jected tbe Papal authority. If a general coun- 
cil had been assembled at tbe commencement 
of tliose disputes, there is little reason to doiibi 
that every point might have been easilj^ settled, 
and the tranquillity and harmony of the cliuieh 
might have been restored wiihout difliculty. 
There is ever}" rea^'cn to think, that if a biniilai 
event sho<.ld take place at this lime in any esta- 
blished ehiireh, the moderation and iiberailiy ui 
Si^’iitimcnt which iitspire (■ijiisiians in this eii- 
lightened age, would prevent those atilinosilies, 
which, at the time of the reformation, arose 
among the opposite parlies. That this is Some- 
thing irore than coiijeelure, the events whieli 
have so ruienily taken place in a neighbouring 
country, where an opposition to the Papal au- 
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ihority had been carried to a greater height, and 
:i more determined hoslilitj^ to Rome had been 
manifested, than at the f>efio(l of the reforma- 
tion,^ and yet mutual concessions have made up 
the breach and conciliated alt diflereoces. If 
tlie siSme spirit of iiioderatioa had prevailed at* 
the peViod ot the rcformaiion, abuses wouhJ un- 
doubtedly have been reciiricd without proouciiig 
a separation* of the chiiicti into diderent parlies. 
But the circumsiawces of the present period arc 
dilfeVenl IVoui those of the jinddle of the six- 
tcenflj ceuiuiy. At tluat time Rome imagined 
Iierscifall powerful; at present she has learned 
to make a just estimate of her situalioO;. and 
knows that her power and influence depends 
'aitirely on the priners of her eominunfbn ; and 
the sovereign Pomifi' is now peireclly cejnvineed 
that those v.ho proless his.religion, do not much 
regard his auihorily, and that wliMtever defer- 
ence they may have for Iwm as a sp^ ( k; 1 direc- 
tor, they will not, in this enlightcneri age, suL- 
niil to spiritual usurpation. ^ • 

The e fleets of the reformation, like those of 
almost every other great event, involved ajnix- 
turc of good and evil, a combination almost 
inseparable from the present state of Jiumanity. 
On the ojte hatid, the obstinacy of the opposite 
parties, who, instead of being actuated by Chris- 
tian c^iaiity, and endeavouring to conciliate dif- 
ferences, continually laboured tg widen the 
breach, and rc*nder it irreparable; excit(?d the 
most deadly animosities, attended by the most 
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fatal consequences. Temporal considerations, as 
is commonly the case in religious contests, co- 
vered themselves wfth**spiritual pretexts; and 
vUatever might be the intentions of sonic pMHis 
pnd disinterested individuals on both sides, who 
were actuated by* a sincere zeal bir what ‘they 
thought to be the true religion of Christ, many 
of each party, while they made the glory of Cod, 
ahd the purity of religion, the ostensible object 
of their pursuit, acted from the im|)ulse of very 
different motives. The leading members of the 
reformation were desirous to shake off the yoke 
of Borne, while that court was resolved to me 
every violent method to reduce them to subjec- 
tion. From this intemperance of parly zeal, 
stimulated by avarice and ambition, conse- 
quences* shocking to retrospection ensued. 
Borne thundered out her anathemas, and kin- 
dled the flames of persecution, in order to extir- 
pate, or at least to reduce to subjection those 
who opposed In r rulliority ; and the reformed 
party tbo often retaliated when they found them- 
selves in possession of suflicient power. A scene 
of pcr.s<*cution dis?playe(J itself* in almost every 
part of Europe, and the Frotestants, divided 
ihto several diirercnl sects, persecuted one ano- 
ther, ill some instances, with an animosity equal 
to that whim’ll they manifested against papnl 
usurpation. The religious wars of Germany and 
France, as also the revolt of England, in the 
reign of the unfortunate Charles J. are melan- 
choly proofs of the fanaticism of the sixteenth 
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and scventcenlh cetuiirics, and of that spirit of 
p(^rseciilion so contrary to Christianity, which 
actuated the different' setts? of Christians. On ' 
con \em plating the effects of the reformation^ in 
another point of view', we sha41, however, per; 
>;dve', that this remarkable event, after the first 
commotions it occasioned had subsided, contri- 
buted in no small degree to tlic improvement of 
the human mind, not only by setting it fr^ 
from the iincontrdable aiithorit\' formerly exer- 
cised over it by spiritual judges, but also by the 
profoniul and learned investigations which arose 
from those religious clis])utes ; as in every sub- 
ject of disquisition the collision of opposite opi- 
nions strike out new sparks of genius, and af- 
fords new lights to the inquisitive mind. DiiK* 
cult invcsligalions of complicated «ubjects, by 
exercising the menial faculties, ripen and invi*- 
goratc the understanding. Things are viewed 
ill new lights in which <hey would never have 
been seen, but they liad not been brought for- 
ward to distinct inspection by thig kind 6f men- 
tal process, and appear witif a train of depen- 
dent images, with which they woyld not other- 
wise have been seen in connection. Whenever 
any question appears so interesting as*io becouTe 
a subject of general investigation and enquiry; 
reading and conversaiion furnish new ideas, 
wbicfi reflection arranges and combines. Thus 
are new combinations formed in the mind, by 
which the sphere of human knowledge is en- 
larged, and its objects multiplied. The watch- 
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fill eye of opposilion, ever prone to censure tlic 
conduct, and expose the faults of advcMsaries, 
also rendered the cldgj of the different parlies 
and sects of Christians more circumspect awuI 
regular in their morals than they liad been be- 
fore those <:ljvisions‘ took place, it was, ijidced,- 
absolutely necessary, tiiat the clergy of 'eycry 
denomination of Christians should regulate their 
nivnal conduct in consistency with their sacred 
character, in order to avoid* exposing them- 
selves, and their party, to the eoiitcjupt and 
censure of their opponents; a degree of, cir- 
oumspeeiion, of whU-h ihey would not, jierhnps, 
have so hcusibly I’elt the necessity, if there had 
been no atlver^aiy, ^vho^c eens.ure tliev might ap- 
prehend. ^And it 11 fad, wiii^ l\ s^-areely any one 
will call ill (jiveslioti, that \Uc clergy of the whole 
Christian ciiineh urj both r.iore uarned, ^ind 
more pio’us than lliey would have been i!' iliosc 
divisions had never ial^*n piacc. nidereuci; in 
religious i>pinions, aimmg nu.n. is a (‘ireumrianet 
/vhieh Jipiicurs inevitable, 'rho-;- who ncv« i 
think, may, indeed, sil(‘istiy and. sr.[.:;e.!y ae- 
fjTjicsce in any opinion j)iv;ju>:-e(l to tin ir ia lii f ; 
and the hulk of mankind a>>(>n‘. to cloclrines, 
which they cannot with propriety :.e said to be- 
lieve, because they have never once Oesiowid n 
thought on them, nor ever eudeavoined to as- 
certain their truth ; but it appt ajs absoiuteU' im- 
possible, that thinking penons should ;d] tiduk 
alike on any complicated tubjeei, esoerialiy 
subjects of ahstrucl speculation, caiinol 
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be brought under the inspection of the senses. 
The diversity of opinions on the subject of reli- 
gion, could not. however, 6e productive of any 
])ad clTects, if men, in exercising freedom of 
conscicpcc themselves, would ntlow to others 
the sanitf privilege ; but it is a melantffioly cir- 
cumstance, that tlie diabolical spirit of intole- 
rance, and rc;ligi<)us persecution, has not been 
peculiar to one single party or sect, but has insi-^ 
nualcd itself into armost every sysloin of reli- 
gion. ^ Those who most of all declaim against 
pcrsccifiiioH, when they themselves aije the ob- 
jects of it, seldom make any scruple of exercis- 
ing it against others; and whciie\icr they see 
Uicmselves possessed of power, soon find a pre- 
text for imposing those restraints upon others 
of which they themselves so bitter]}' Vomplain. 
Bui, however, men may deceive themselves, all 
pretexts of advancing the glory of God, or the 
interests of religion, by intbleiant measures, are 
I)ugatorJ^ God knows the weakness and inca- 
pacity of his finite creatures, na/ure an*l ex- 
tent of our intellectual powers, and the con- 
tracted limits of human comprehension, bnd 
looks with a compassionate eye on those errors 
which originate in a mistake of the judgment* 
only, and not in any perverseness of the will. 
Ought, then prcsumptuous.nian to snatch the 
balance of justice from the hand of his Maker, 
and exercise cruelty and oppression in the nan>e 
of the God of mercy and love ; and ought not 
tUe arrogant usurpers of the divine prerogative 
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, to apprehend the most dreadful punishments ? 
Th e present age, however, happily displays |i 
prospect very difterent from the scenes exlii- 
bited in the days of fanaticism and re'lgious 
bigotry ; and the different sects and denomina* 
tions of Christians, if they disagree in the minu- 
tiae of opinion, or the ceremonial part of reli- 
gion, agree in a liberality of sentiment, and » 
spirit of religious toleration, unparalleled in any 
former period. There arc fcw Christian couii. 
tries where persecution is at present carried to 
any great extent, and where it is not yet en- 
tirely extinguished ; it is, however, rapidly on 
the declipe. That we may soon sec its entire 
extinction, is, I fully persuade myself, as much 
your wish as that of 

Sir, your’s, 
LETTER XXIIL 

SlU, 

We have now continued our review, and ex- 
tended our reflections, through the most strik- 
ing scenes of history, and drawing very near to 
our own times, those we have now to contem- 
plate, although less extraordinary, are not less 
iuteresting. 

Some the commencement of the world no pe- 
riod has been so eminently distinguished by a 
succession of great and important events, as that 
which elapsed from about A. D. 1440, to A. D. 
Id60, which includes the invention of printing. 
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tlic capture of Constantinople^ the discovery of 
America^ and of the passage to India; the con- 
quest of Mexico, Peru, aftd*other parts of the 
New ^orld, and the opening of the rich mines 
of tliose countries by the Spaniards ; the con- 
quest of Goa, with the coast of Malabar, as well 
as of Ormus and Malacca by the Portugu&e ; 
with the establishment of innumerable colonies 
in the west by the former, and in the cast, and** 
on the coast of Africa, by the latter of these 
two nations ; tiic reformation also of religion, 
and ttu3 aggrandisement of the House of Aus- 
tria, by the union of so many European states, 
under die dominion of Charles the Fifth, with 
the augmentation of its wealth, by the acquisi- 
tion of the riches of the New World. Each of 
those great events were followed by* a flrain of 
consequences which influence, in the most de- 
cided manner, the condition of mankind in our 
days, and will continue tObhave the same eifect 
in future ages. To these might also be added^ 
a number of discoveries aii^ improvemeTits in 
navigation, commerce, philosophy, arts, sci- 
ences, and manufactures, which were*made in 
the period above-mentioned, and which, al- 
* though of less importance than the great trans-^* 
actions and events which distinguish that period 
above all others, as the age of enterprise, ad- 
ventiirfi, and improvemeiit,*have not been with- 
out their effects on the general system. Gun- 
powder had been invented by a German priest 
before the middle of the fourteenth century ; 
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, but the pcrrcction of that invention, and iu 
various applications, were the work of a later 
period ; and it wa!? not until the end of the fif- 
teenth, or the beginning of the sixleenti^ cen- 
tury that iiretanns, of different sorts, were 
brought lo what 'the moderns would call’d tot> 
rablb degree of perfection. Some arc willing to 
believe, that fire-a/ins were first used by the 
^Lnglish, under hldward the Third, at the battle 
of Ciessy, but this fact does not appear to be 
well' authenticated ; nor is it more ceriainly 
known, where, or at what time, cannoi) were 
first used, although it is almost beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, that gunpowder w'as in use 
among the Indians and Chinese many centu- 
ries before it was knowm to the Europeans. 
This discovery is, however, an important and 
interesting subject in military history, as it has 
effected a total change in the military art, and 
in almost all the operp.tions of war. The inven- 
tion of gunpowder has given occasion to a great 
deal ift declamatiop against the introduction of 
80 destructive ii material; but it is certain, that 
bnttics, sieges, &c. have been attended w:th far 
less effusion of blood since the invention of guii- 
l^owder, -and the use of fire-arms, than they 
commonly were in former ages. I'he perusal 
of the military history of the ancients will esta- 
blish the truth of this observation beyond all 
possibility of contradiction or doubt. 

The events which have taken place since the 
sixteenth century, although many of them have 

5 
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been of a. nature sufficiently ilnportant and in- 
teresting, have not been productive of cllVcts of 
such miignilnde and extcift,*nor had so decided 
and ^\tt nsive an inilucnce on the general svi- 
\c\\\ of human affairs as those .whicli had just 
then tnjvcit place. The space df liine.which has* 
elapsed since that period affords a pleasing View 
of the extension of coanrittree, the diffusion of 
uealth, tite advancement of civilization, the (!<*r 
eJinc; of religions I)t‘rseciJiion, the introduction 
of humanity and liberality of sentiment-, i!»e 
rapid •progress of science and literature, ami tlic 
general advancement of every hraneliof hnmair 
knowledge. This general scene of improvement 
h IS been the nccossaiy cotisoqucncc of the e vents 
which took place in the hrictmli and ^ixleciilli 
centuries, and evidently shews ihetpofcncy of 
tliosc causes which then began to operate, and 
of which the irittuencc will never he extinguish- 
ed, nor llie effects exbauj^etl. 

The transactions which have taken pl-.c:e 
among the Kiiropeaii nutious, sinjcrc tlie*»nid(jle;^ 
of the sixteenth century, areVdaled by a great 
number of historians with a degree of ace uificy, 
evidently surpassing any thing of the kind to be 
met wiili in the historii's of preceding times. 
The limits here preserihed do not admit of even 
an cryiimeraiion of particulars, and any thing of 
the kind \vould be useless. To form a just idea 
of the present state of the world, it is necessary 
to read, with attention, the best historians who 
treat of the affairs of the two la^t centuries. In 
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a general review, it is not amiss to observe, 
that as we have already remarked the aggraii- 
•disement ot the hduseof Austria, in the begin* 
ning of the sixteenth century, we cannot l/ii ob- 
serve the {Icclioe of the Spanish branch of that 
house in Uie laltfir part of the same centj^irv, by 
the levoltof the Low Countries, which exhaust* 
ed the resonrees of Spain, and brought into ex* 
istcnce a new, and, (far a long time), a formida- 
ble maritime power. This revolt was the epnse- 
c|uence of the violent and arbitrary measures of 
Philip II. The seven united provinces, from a 
valuable appendage to the crown of Spain, were 
converted into an hostile republic, the most 
troublesome and inveterate enemy, as well as a 
ilapgcrous rival of the maritime power of that 
monarchy. . The naval force of Spain, the moA 
formidable of all Europe, received also a fatal 
blow in- the defeat of the invincible Armada, 
destined by Philip for the invasion of England, 
A.D. 15BS. The depression of Spain was com- 
pleted^by the aggrandisement of rrance, and 
the latter became so powerful in the reign of 
Loui| the* Pourteenth as to threaten the subju- 
gation of Europe, and to aim at unive^'sul mo* 
jtV'M'chy. Tne balance of pow(»r has, liowcvcr, 
during the space of two centuries, been so well 
understood, and so firmly established, as to ren- 
der tliose objects, in all probability, for ever un- 
attainable by any power whatever. The aggran- 
disement of Kussia, and the advancement of 
that empire in arts, sciences, and civilization. 
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as^wcll as in naval and military strength and poli- 
tical importance, by the genius and efforts of« 
the immortal Peter the Grcyt, seconded by the 
exertions of a succession of great sovereigns, 
espe^ally the illustrious Catharine the Second^ 
i^,a stft'iking circumstance in tjie histojy of th^ 
eighteenth century, and affords a pleasing j)ros- 
j)ect to those who delight in contemplating the 
progress of civilization, and the improvement of 
the human species^. Europe could not, without 
astoftishment, behold a large and elegant metro- 
pf)li&,^ embellished with magnificent structures, 
and in every respect suitable for tlvi residence 
of a brilliant court, rising up in the dreary mo- 
rasses of Ingria, and the swampy banks of the 
Neva, covered with splendid palaces,^ and con- 
verted into a terrestrial paradise. The city of 
Petersburgh exhibits the most striking example 
of human industry and exertion any where to 
be found, and will be a lasting monument ot 
the enterprising and improving genius of Pet^s 
the Great. 

Among the remarkable Occurrences of thegr 
latter times, the present generation^ has seeo-a 
new empire burst into existence beyoriU the 
Atlantic, which may perhaps, one day equal 
power, extent, and population, any *of the ffn- 
dent empires, that of Rome not excepted. The 
establishment of the American republic is an 
event wdiich must, in succeeding ages, be pro- 
ductive of very important consequences. It is 
beyond the reach of human foresight exactly to 

T 4 
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ascertain ihe nature, or Scterniine, with any to- 
lerable degree of precision, the extent of those 
remote couicqiieticcs, although some of them 
appear to flow so hecessarily from the state of 
the American wor!d, as to afford grouu^Is of 
conjecture which can hardly admit of mistake, 
There fs‘ not t!ie least reason to doubt but the 
Anglo-Americans will, in process of time, cx- 
tfiid ihelr empire </ver the whole .continent of 
A merica, from t-:e AtSantic to I he Ihicific 
ocean, and .from the farLhest habitable regions 
of the North to the Gulpli of Mexico ( but 
Avhether their dominions will coutiiuie to con- 
siiuitc one vast republic, or whether tlicy will 
be split into iv,nuii;l)Cr of iiidcpcudent, uncon- 
iieeled, and hostile states, is what cannot be 
predicted. It is impossible to foresee wliat re- 
volutions may take place in the trans-atlantic 
quarter of the globe.’ In the old continent we 
have seen empires rise, flourish, decline, and 
fiink into non-existence ; monarchies have beeu 
changed into republics, and republics into mo- 
^Tiarchies; and, it is 'hardly reasonable to sup- 
pose, that America will for ever be exempted 
from those commotions which have so frequently 
agitated the other quarters of the globe. After 
th8 lapse of some centuries America will no 
longer be what it is at present. The immense 
■wildernesses of the interior will then be all in a 
high state of cultivation. Its vast uninhabited 
tracts will be overspread with a crowded popu- 
lation, and filled with villages and populous 
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towns. America will then Le what Europe is 
now ; and w'ho can foresee what revolutions* 
may take place; wliat fac^ictis demagogues may 
usnr[^the sovereign authority ; what new rorms 
of government may be established; what new 
repubfics or monarchies may arise ? Tliese eventJ 
are co*ncealcd in the eternal prescience cri’ the 
Deity, and the volume of^ futurity is a sealed 
book. It is; however, diilicult to suppose tlidt 
the North American empire will, after the lapse 
of soine centuries, remain united in one federal 
govcfninent as at present. 

Without expatiating too far in the boundless 
regions of conjecture, the natural course of 
things, and the necessary connection of moral 
circumstances, will authorise the prediction of 
some couseijucnces which must rnfajlih^ ensue 
front that innnrnsc population, extent, and ag- 
grandiscir.ent, lo which the North American 
empire, v.helhor united oi* divided, will one day 
most certainly attain. It has h<‘en already ob- 
served, indeed the circignsrance is tnf> obvi-^ 
ous lo cscr.pe obscrvatioti, tiiat the inihix of 
gold a:;d Oliver from the mines cd’ theltcw world 
has, by diminishing the relative value of those 
metals, the standard by which the valine ofcveiy 
other kind of property is estimated, had a more 
decided and visible influence on the commer- 
cial system than any other event which has ever 
occurred in human affairs. This influx* of wealth, 
the produciion of the American mines, which, 
from the ports of Lisbon and Cadiz, is circulated 
\ 5 
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throughout all Europe^ and most of the coui- 
tries where the Europeans have colonies or con* 
nections^ is an actire cause continuiiUy operate 
ing on commerce in all its numerous and ramU 
fied details^ and influencing the valae of Euro- 
pean produce and property. The activity of 
this potent and continually operating cause willj 
according to every observable appearance^ coii- 
tmue as long as the world itself shall exist ; but 
although its influence Avill^ in all probabilit}’'^ 
never be extinguished, the time will undoubtedly 
come when it must undergo a very great change 
in its direction. When the North American 
continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, and from the Polar Circle to the Mexi- 
can Gulpb, shall be crowded with an active, 
industrious, and numerous people, flourishing 
in arts and sciences, commerce and manufac- 
tures, there iS no doubt but it will attract by 
commerce, or, perhaps, appropriate to itself by 
conquest, the mines of Mexico, and very pro- 
bably a great part of the productions of those 
of Peru and ’Terra Firma. This arrangement 
will certainly, one day or other, take place, 
although it be now beyond the reach of conjec- 
ture to fix the period when so important a 
change in the political and commercial system 
will arrive, or to foresee what causes may either 
accelerate or retard its approach. ' 

This great and important change will, how- 
ever^ be gradually introduced, as the causes 
from which it mast originate will gradually ac- 
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quire strength and efficacy ; for the increase of 
population, the establishment of manufactures, 
&c. in the North America continent must be 
a wcf k of time, perhaps of some centuries ; and 
its ad^vanoement or retardment«will depend on a 
variety of moral and physical circumstances, /t 
is, however, easy to foresee, that whenever that 
period shall arrive, the influx of gold and silver 
into Europe being considerably diminished, the 
consequence must*be a gradual depression of the 
value of European property, unless some other 
cause, at present impossible to foresee, shall 
eflectually counteract the influence of this de- 
crease in the influx of American wealth into the 
old continent. 

Another striking, and to an Englishman a not 
less pleasing circumstance, in the histor/of these 
latter times, is the rapid. and extraordinary in- 
crease of the commerce and naval power of 
Great Britain, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
began to rise from insignificancy into import- 
ance, until it attracted the notice and &diiiira» 
tion of Europe by the defeat%>f the Spanish Ar- 
mada. The marine of this coui^try has*been, 
ever since that period, in a progressive state of 
improvement ; but it is only since the peacel)f 
Aix la Chapelle that it has become so formidable 
as to be able to bid defiance to the united naval 

o • 

strength of the whole world. The natural con- 
sequence of this naval superiority is the uncon- 
trolable sovereignty of the seas, with settlements 
in every port of the globe, and a commerce more 
Tf 6 
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extensive than that of- any cthci nation. The 
most considerabic pai t of the trade to the East- 
Jndies and Cliina is>'’nc)\v in the hands of the 
English ; and the East-India Company is in ^los- 
session of a territory of greater extent than the 
united kin^oin of Great Britain and Irelaudi 
According to Major Bennel, the possessions of 
the English in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, con- 
tain no less than an hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles ; and the district of Benares twelve 
thousand more; so that the British empire in 
India contains an hundred and sixty-lwo thoii- 
siind square miles, which is thirty thousand 
square miles more than the aggregate content 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; and its popula- 
tion amounts to nearly eleven millions ; besides 
a numbe? of detached forts and settlements not 
included in this calculation. Without indulging 
any sentiment of national partiality or prejudice, 
it cannot but be evident to every observer, vvIk?- 
ther friend or enemy, that Great Britain at this 
I’lne exhibits a spectacle of naval strength and 
commercial opuleifce, to which the world hits 
never aflbrcYed any j parallel. 

The last importaiu and interesting scene which 
baS' taken place on the moral theatre of the 
world, is the French revolution, of which the 
recency and general notoriety of circumstances 
preclude the necessity of investigation or com- 
ment. It may only in general terms be observed, 
that it has been an extraordinary and unprece- 
dented attempt tg oveiturn the Cliristiaii reli-^ 
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gioii, jmd the political systCMii 4)f Europe ; and 
its termination has ivpt been less remarkable 
tlian the project was isufgular. After a long 
strr^gglc between infidelity and revealed relU 
gioi^ in which the former had, during a long 
tiinC;^ a visible asceiuhincf, the .eontest has, 
through the good sense of tlie nation ?ind its 
rulers, acting under the; direction of Divine 
Providence, termiiuited in the triumph aiicLre* 
establishment of« Christianity, \\\nm the broad 
and rational basis of universal liberty of con- 
sci«ice. We have seen the commeneement and 
tlie termination of a war vvhieh ensued in con- 
sajucnce of this extraordinary revolution; a war 
which ought to be marked witiv letters of blood 
in the annals of France and Austria^ which has 
augmented the national debt of Engkind loan 
unexampled amount, and; like many other re- 
markable occurrences, has (fisplayed in the 
most Conspicuous ancU striking p'.int ot* view 
the shortness of all political foresight and the 
cxircme unceitniiity of a^l htrne.n expeetant;;^. 
No war, perhaps, has ever? occurred in which 
so ma!iy and such bloody batdeS ha^ie been 
fougiji, and so many extraordinary and unex- 
pected vicissitudes have happened in so shert a 
space of time, as in the war belwc.en France 
and the combined powers. The exertions of 
the*republic have been without partillel in the 
history of nations; and notwithstanding the 
victoiies, the conc^uests, and triumphs of Rome, 
pvery one who is conversant in the histoy of the 
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Romans^ will find himself obliged to confess, 
that the most extraordinary military exertions 
of that celebrated peoplc!>never equalled those of 
the French republic, nor produced such gneat 
and decisive effects in so short a space of t-ine. 
While the republic, ** however, has been gather-' 
ing its laurels it has bled at every pore, and the 
glorious names of Mantua and Marengo cannot 
the tears of the widows and orphans of 

France. 

While the French republic was exciting the 
admiration of Europe by a scene of unparalleled 
exertion, Great Britain was in no less a degree 
signalizing herself as the only power able to re- 
sist its tremendons efforts. At that momentous 
crisis, Britain exhibited herself the bulwark of 
Europe, and displayed in a distinguished manner 
her liberality of sentiilient and her spirit of uni- 
versal benevolence, in the generous protection 
and support of the persecuted clergy of a foreign 
countr3% and of a different communion ; a cir- 
cii'nstancb which reddunds as much to her glo- 
ry, as the conquest df Egypt, the forcing of the 
passage^of the l^ound, or any other of her great 
military or naval achievements. 

!Nb wars which have ever happened, nor in- 
deed any political measures in which this or any 
other nation ever engaged, have, perhaps, more 
forcibly attracted the public attention, or given 
rise to a greater diversity of opinion, than the 
two memorable contests with the American co- 
lonies and the French republic. Each, nits 
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turn, v/i\s debated in the British Parliament, 
with all the dexterity oF argument of which t(be 
human understanding ^is» capable^ and with all 
the energy and floridity of style which the ora- 
torWl art can display. Burke, Pitt, Fox, and 
.Sheridan, with many others of our, British wa- 
ters* have disputed the prize with Cioero and 
Demosthenes, and the rest of the celebrated 
orators of Greece and Rome, whose speeches 
have always b<jen esteemed master-pieces of 
eroijucnce, and the standard of 'rhetorical per- 
fe\;tion. 

It Avas not, however, in the sefiate alone that 
those important points vrere discussed. The spi- 
rit of political investigation ins*inuated itself into 
every corner, and*agitated the puWic mind be- 
yond all example. In every country, and on 
almost every occasioDj «the people, although 
possessing neither the abilities nor information 
necessary to qualify •them for examining the 
conduct of those in power, are ready to censure 
their measures, and to ^scribe the eKisten(;g of 
every political evil to^the misconduct of admini- 
stration. Those who rashly condemn.the con- 
duct of their rulers ought seriously to consider 
the difficulties of their situatiou^ arising* from 
the perpetual vicissitudes of political affairs, 
which depend on so multifarious a train of com* 
pRcated and changeable circumstances, some- 
times increasing, sometimes counteracting one 
another’s influence, so as to produce conse- 
quences which'no human prudence can foresee. 
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If the niuliilude were capable of irivesligating 
the unforeseen dHlicuhics daily arising in politi- 
cal affairs, and of making a just and impartial 
estimate, they would not so hastily condcnm 
the measures of governiiiont ; and a candid en- 
quirer, instead of nrshly censuring the comiuct- 
of ministers, would consider the dKiicullics of 
their situation, and, perhaps, discover tlie im- 
practicability of Ills own groundless and vision- 
ary theories. 

The increasing prevalence of revolutionary 
principles, and the traitorous niacliinations, of 
the jacobiniciJ party at home, laid the Ihitish 
government under the necessity of breaking off 
all communication with a country where the 
revolutionizing system carried all before it, and 
domineered with an unconirolable sway. Upon 
the whole, when llie noliiical circumstances of 
Europe, ai that liiomenrous crisis, arc duly con- 
sidered, the situation of (d real Britain appears 
to have been extremely critical ; and candid im- 
partiaiity,. uninfluenced by passion or prejudice, 
or *6y any bias tow.^rd8 cither exculpation or 
censure, must confess that her ministers stood 
in a predicanivfit wholly unprecedented, and 
diflicult. beyond all example. 

'Those who are prone to censure too hastily 
:hc conduct of other men, in difliciilt and im- 
portant affairs, ouglit to Consider, that it is ilb- 
Kolutely nncertain whether difl'erent measures 
would have been more successfirl, or have pro- 
duced grealei^^advuutages. The certainty of our 
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knowledge, in regard to tTic effects of moral 
causes, 'and of the conseqiicijccs of luiuian coin 
duct, depends only on experience. V\'e can see 
the cunsequences of wfnit has been done, but* 
caniY>t perceive those which might have pro- 
cecdld from a contrary line^ of conduct. 7 he 
consctiuences of moral aciions are only . 

after tlie ex[)erinicni has been made ; but those 
of untried theories exist only in the imagination. 
'I’lic consequences of the war with Trance^re 
Iviitf'vn, hut those wliich would' harve proceeded 
froiji odliering to a t)aci(Ic system can never h% 
tnown^ because the cxpciiiuenl was not made; 
and thcrelbre the grand question of the propii- 
ely or inipro[)riely of the war vriust, like many 
other political qucsttc.ns, as well as several re- 
lating to private life, remain for t^er unde- 
cided.^' 

ft cannot be denl-.d/tliiit tl>e natirnial debt 
of this country has been increased to an unpa- 
lallcled magnitude in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary expenditure incurred ii} that \var; and 
the taxes have been necessarily increased in prTi- 
porlion to the pressure of the national })urden, 
compounded of the interest of ^hat deGt, and 
the current public expenditure, both increased 
in proportion to the national exl{|!enGies. In 
speculative theory this is a most formidable evil, 

\N hi oh, after an accurate examination of circum- 
stances, will not, however, be found to exist in 

* It should be observed, that these letters were w rittcii in the 
short iiitci VaJ ol peace between the last and present war. 
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reality to that alarming magnitude in ^vllicb it 
fippears in a superficial view. 

Taxation is a thing universally murmured 
against, and yet but little understood- The 
disaffected and the ignorant of every coi^try 
have considered it- as a grievance, and thd fac- 
tious demagogues and ring-leaders of sedition 
have never failed to make the burden of the 
taxes a subject of declamation, in onlcr to im- 
pose upon the ignorant multitude, and to coveF 
their own sinister designs with the specious pre- 
text of redressing public grievances. It iy^ an 
undeniable fiict, that taxes have nndmipediaie 
influence on the articles of the public consump- 
tion, whether of necessity, or conveniency, or 
luxury ; fo^ the value of tho whole national con- 
sumption is always augmented by the aggregate 
sum of the interest of the national debt, and the 
annual expenditure. This augmentation of the 
value of the national consumption is the princi- 
pal and most determinate <efrect of taxation. The 
supposition that high taxes impoverish a nationr 
is a mistake. Whatever taxes are levied in any 
country, if they be expended in the national pro- 
duce, cannot impoverish it ; they only cause a 
more vigorous circulation, as the money thus 
levied in the country flows back into it by a 
thousand different channels. This is in a great 
measure the case with England. In peace-.sind 
war the bulk of the money raised by taxation 
flows back into the country. The produce of our 
own couDiry, and its colonies, furnish most of 
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tlie articles used in the equipment and yictuii- 
Hng of our fleets and armies, llie salaries of 
almost all who hold employments under govern* 
lue^ are expended at home, in some part 
llie^British dominions; and the building of (^ur 
^ships% as well as the manufucturhig of arms, 
tcc. employs numbers of our mechanics. It is 
true, we import masts, cordage, hemp, iron, and 
several other articles used in the constructidTl ol 
vessels; but this* contributes to stimulate trade, 
and create a market for our own prbduce and 
mafiufuctures, which foreign nati^^ns could nob 
aflbrd' to take off our hands, if we jn return did 
not take a proportionate quantity of theirs. 

The eftects of taxes, in advancing the prices 
of the articles of consumption cannot be denied ; 
but the nation is not on that account any poorer, 
nor the lower classes of*the people pore op- 
pressed ; for the value of produce, and the price 
of labour, will always* advance in proportion- 
This delineation of the case is obviously founded 
in reason, and its truth confirmed l>y expedi- 
ence ; for it is an unquestionable fact, that since 
the existence of a great nationaj debt, tind tip 
increase of taxes, the middling and lower classes 
of the people live much better than the^ did 
liefore these circumstances took place. 

It has already been observed, and is, indeed, 
too obvious a fact to escape observation, that 
the influx of gold and silver from America was 
the principal and primary cause of the extraor- 
dinary advancement which has, since the dis 
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Cv>very of that continent, takcMi place in the 
Talue of European prodnce, vvliich, as it must 
iiecessarily ever be ihc^case, advaneed in pro- 
portion as the increase of the (|iran«ity of j^old 
and silver caused diminution irj the Uia- 
tive value of those metals. From this ciwrnni- 
stance it is evident, that if the quantity ol cir- 
culating cash were doubled, the value of pro- 
perty, in general, would also be doubled ; but 
if it were diminirhed, in that or any oihcr ratio, 
the general value of property would decrease in 
the same proportion ; the activity of ,coimncrcc 
is afiected not only by the existing quantity ot 
money in circulaiion, but also by any tning 
used to ro[)resent it; and estabii^hed credit ope- 
rate.s in this respect in the same manner as cir- 
cukiling cash, of wiiith, not only the public 
lunds, of! whirl), the securities arc translerable, 
but also every kind of paper curiLOcy is ii sub- 
stitute and re[)resentatioi), and all eontiinnte to 
facilitate commerce, and to Mimulau’ cxeriion, 
'It has i)y sov^<-’ bcvti reinarkeci, tliat tlie na- 
tional debt /)f (ireat BriUiin amounliug to so 
vast a sum, amk c(;nsequently her aimual expen- 
diture being very great, a larger sum must be 
raised by taxation in this country than in any 
other ol the same population and extent. Ad- 
mitting this to be true,, it is, however, a truth 
not less worthy of observation, lliat the expen- 
diture of a nation, as well as its ability to support 
this expenditure, depends on its wealth, and not 
ou tlie population, much less on the extent of 
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iu territories. The reason why the cxpences of 
(rreat Uritain are greater than those of oth^r 
nations is evidently becausp she is more wealthy. 
In comiiries where money is scarce, and trade 
l:l:^guiihing, eve^ry tiling is clieap, the stipend 
bf the soldier is low, as well rfis the wages of the 
mechanic and the labourer; the salaries aMiicxed 
to public employmems of cveiy description are 
small, and every article of the national expe^ccs 
is low in pro[)orj:ion. In countries wlicrc one 
shilling will go as far as three'in ’Engiand, the 
sair#e civil and military csiabiisiiincnts may he 
kept rp at one third of the cxpPncc requisite 
for that purpose in this country ; but one shil- 
ling paid ill taxes by the siihji'ct is as heavily 
ftlt as ttiroe shillings by an Englisliaian. This 
is exemplified in the most luminous manner by 
the rospu'Mvc revenue an(^ex|Vfn(litniv of Eng- 
land and Russia, 'lire re veil ik'*o 1 the* latter is, 
by Mr. Cox, one of the^inost intelligent and ob- 
serving of our modern trav< Hers, and a jiidit ious. 
writer, estimated at the amount of (v*0(),0()0l. 
sterling, and cannot be rotY'^)ut^d al more than 
seven millions sterling. Yet, v;iih i^liis revenue, 
which docs not ainoiuit to on5 fourth of the 
annual revenue of Great Britain, Russia is^ible 
to maintain an army of about 400,000 cavalry 
and infantry, exclusive of her fleets, which are 
nottfinconsiderablo ; and not only to maintain a 
preponderating influence in the political balance 
of Europe, and to carry on the operations of 
war and government with energy, and on the 
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most extensive scale, but also to cxpciul im- 
tnense sums on the erection of magniiicent edi* 
fices, and to exhibit an appearance of public 
splendor at least equal to that of any court in 
Europe; besides having enoqgli left for 'the 
re»vard of merit, the promotion of arts and^scU 
eiices, and literature, and every other purpose 
deserving the attention of ic>vernment. If the 
produce of the farmer, the wages of ihc artizan 
and the labourer, and the stipend of the soldier, 
were as high, or, in other words, if money were 
as plomiful in Russia as in England, the govc./n- 
ment of that empire would be obliged to lev}^ 
four or five times as great a siun upon its sub- 
jects as it does at present, and still be scarcely 
able to cover its expenditure, and to make such 
wonderful exertions as it has frc(|ucntly made ia 
the pursuits both of \yar aad peace. 

From the foregoing considerations, it evidently 
appears, even beyond a possibility of contradic- 
tion or dispute, that the enormous height of ilie 
taxes of, G ’’eat Britain are a necessary conse- 
quence of her immense wealth, and tliat no 
peopl: whatever have so little right lo murmur 
against their taxes as the Briiisli subjects, be- 
cause none are so able to pay them ; and also, be- 
cause Britons, in return for the money they pay 
for the support of their government, enjoy a 
security, and protection of person and prope/ty, 
unknown under any of the ancient, and equal at 
least, if not superior, to any advantages of the 
Ivind to be met with under any of the modern 
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govci'iimeuts. It is also to be observed^ that tbf 
British subjects, not to mention the privilege 
they enjoy of imposing#tll!iir own taxes by the* 
voice of their representatives^ are, in a great 
measure, left to their own chcMce to determine 
TsJOw much they will pay ; for, excepting the 
land-tax, w'hich is unavoidable, the other taxes 
being mostly laid upon tho articles of consump- 
tion, or of optiomil use, the subject may aHsny 
lime, by diminislfing his consuijiption, or leav- 
ing olF the use of certain conveniencies, or luxu- 
ries,** diminish the amount of his taxes, which 
could ifot be done under the system of capita- 
tion assessment, instituted among the Homans, 
and in use in some modern nations. And if 
the national debt were extinguishcd,*and taxes 
could be abolished, it is questionable* whether 
the country would, on that account, be much 
richer. The value of the national produce and 
national property would i>e diminished ; but the , 
lower classes of the community would not derive 
any advantage from that circumstance* as titc 
price of labour would suffer a* proporlionaic de- 
crease. . • 

It would therefore seem, that as the money 
levied by taxation, if spent in the •product of 
the country, flows back to the sources from 
which it was originally djawm, and as that pait 
of it which is spent in foreign produce tends to 
give activity and vigour to commerce, a great 
national debt, and the increase of taxes, which 
must be the necessary consequence of the pay- 
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went of a great annual interest, are evils of a 
much less magnitude than they are generally 
represented. iVrhaps .t might, upon a critical 
and accurate investigation, be made to appear, 
that the principai and almost the only reai and 
considerable evil of t.'ixcs eonsiv.!s in their 'effects 
on home produce and inanufaelurcs, by their 
irresistible leridcucy to advance the price of 
lalJoiir in prop(jr:ion to the advancement of the 
prices of provisions ; fur it is an obvious case, 
that the artizaii or manufacturer, who capnot 
while worki’\g up his article, support hiin.-elf 
for less than half a crown per diem, will not be 
able to afford die manufactured commodity ;U 
ISO low a price as be who can maintain himscif 
for eighteen pence or a shilling, supposing they 
both pay the same price for the raw material , 
and con ;eqnen*ly, wh(‘n llu‘ goods arc brought 
to market, the latter will, by underselling, take 
away the trade of the former, who cannot stand 
against such a competitor, unless he can coun- 
terbalance the. disadvanlago by the superiority 
of workmanship ; or else, by the possession of a 
large capital, and a will established trade, be 
enabled to carry on his business on a more com- 
modious and extensive scale, and consequently 
to trade for less clear profit, on account of the 
extensiveness of his talc. As similar cirfum- 
sianees must operate in a similar manner on the 
labours of a million of workmen, as on those of 
a single individual, the most dangerous conse* 
quence, therefore, to be apprehended from high 
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taxeS; is, tliat the nation which is highly . taxe(lj|.- 
shquicl^ by reason of the advanced price of the 
necessaries of life, be unsy^Ieito sell its manufac- 
tures and other exports at ilie same price in 
forcigy markets as other nations among whom 
tlje rate of living is lower.* Whorlevcr two 
trading nations, thus circumstanced, are ^rivals 
in the same bind of manufactures, and export 
the same sjJecics of inerchandi^je, tljat wbfwse 
workmen cannot be maintained bpt at an expen* 
^ivc rate, will be undersold in the foreign mar- 
kets 5by its rival, wliosc ariizaiis and manufac- 
tures csft) be more cheaply supported ; unless, 
as in the case of individuals, the disadvantage , 
be counterbalanced by superior skill in work- 
manship, or by a greater capital, ancT more ex-, 
tensive trade. Tjjis is at present the c5se with 

(jiTat Ib'itain ; her manufRcturors work at -a 

» • 

higlicr rale than those vi other countries, but 
they., do a great quantity of work ; and do it bet- . 
ter, and I’or this r<‘a.son, lier manufactures are. 
held in great esteem, and fetch good prices iTt 
foreign couiitiios. , The comnlerce of Britain is , 
also supported hy an imincnsc ca[>itaT, and car-. * 
ried on upon a more extensive scale than that 
of ^iriy, other nation. She has likewise this ad- 
vantage, that if the higlj price of labour obliges 
her lo sell her producliong and manufactures to 
forei{^i(!rs at a higlicr rate, her opulence and 
extensive trade <‘nahle her to afford them^good 
prices for such of their commodities as she im- 
ports for lier own consumption. 
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0 a great national debt, and high taxes, 

its inse|jiaiable concomjtants, originate chiefly 
from (he expences .inturred by war is an unde- 
niable fact; and these are generally esteemed 
tJte most pernicious consequences which i sys- 
tem oF hostility produces. If, therefore* it to 
made to appear that these are nominal, rather 
thai^ real evils, or £ft least evils of a much less 
magnitude than is coihmocly supposed, the 
qlrcstion will- naturally be aslvcd,— How ihcn> can 
r War be so dreadful a calamity as it is generally 
represented i This- question, however, inighi, 
ywilh great propriety, be answered by asking 
another to the following purport Is the efln- 
fiioii of human blood a trivial mailer ? llic tlc- 
^struclion of the human ^species a concern of 
little importance? are the tears of widows and 
orphans- trifles^ which merit not attention? or 
is the account which every one, who commences 
(lod promotes hostilities, merely from motives 
of avarice, ambition, or self aggrandisement, 
lilust; render to that ’^Supreme Judge, who, at 
the hand C'f every man’s brother, will require 
the life of iivan," to be esteemed a subject of 
trifling consideration ? 

In a political, as well as a moral view, tbc 
evils of war are far from being inconsiderable. 
The wealth and prosperity of a state must ne- 
cessarily be ii(creasei) in proportion as its sub- 
jects are exercised in useful and profitable em- 
ployments ; and the liches of every community 
will be augmented in proportion to the number 
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of its members who are thus employed, 
then certainly be a deplorable 
mankind; that in. every per|pd; from the earliest 
ageS; so considerable a tfumber of the most ucr 
tive ^jnd useful subjects of every state ifeliould 
f||^ve been employed in no ojlfier bu^incss'Vtaci' 
the destruction of their fellow-creatures. To^ljic 
loss of so much useful labour; which miglit have 
been of the* greate.st benefit to the community, 
may also be adde;!; that' of great ^iiaiuities of 
provisions, &c. which are oftei! destrojx’d . b^. 
the <yiemy, or by being transported from plflii^ 
to place, asd laid up for a long tii^e ip maga- 
zines, are rendered useless, and con^eqti^Qntly arts 
not consumed but wasted. • - . ' 

III perusing the ensanguined page^f hlst6|j|% 
the feeling reader cannot but lament t|;ie ho^Ti* 
ble effects of those wars which have so often . 
desolated the lineslit countries, • and involyedr 
numbers of unhappy sufferers in a widely ex- 
‘ tended scene of calamity. It seems, however,^ 
on considering the circumstances bf tl\p world/ 
and the imperfections of 1i|jm.ui nature, that 
frequent hostilities are an evil inseparable from* 
the present stated of humanity. * In particular, 
states and communities there exists a legislative 
authority which enacts laws and regulations, in 
order to restrain the inordinate passions and re- 
concile the jarring interests of their members,, 
and likewise an executive power to enforce obe- 
dience. It is evident, that without such re- 
straints society could noi subsist. But whed 
z 2 
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arise between haUons, there is no stv* 
pnniv^ibunal on. earth io which tlicy can ap- 
'The decision^ ii^ust consequently be by 

flK^ppears thei;efore> that wars may be ranked 
SRg th&^e mysferioiis dispensations of Provv 
wRce', by which the restless passions of mankind, 
in their baneful effepts, produce their own pn- 
nj^meiit. However, as war is so deplorable 
.ia-calamity, and the wanton destruction of the 
lauroan species, a crime for which the Sovereign 
•Kiflcr of the universe, the Creafor and Jud|[e of 
man, has expressly declared, that he will not fail 
* to take vengeance, nothing but. imperious neces-^ 
sity can:justify human beings in the infliction of 
^ig^rcadfuj an evil on their fellow-mortals. Pre- 
aeiit war must have for its object the insurance 
■qf^ future tranquillity; and if its operation be 
offensive, its principle must be defensive, or 
else it is unjust. 

>.The funding systohi is one of those diacrimi- 
hrting features which distinguish the modern 
sysK^m of politics from that of the ancients, and 
^s, in many Ve^pects, far preferable. In the an- 
cient system, both the ordinary and extraordi- 
nar} expences were collected at the time when 
•they were wanted, and, on. great emergencies, 
fell heavy npon the subjects, who were often ill 
prepared to meet those extraordinary and unex- 
pected requisitions. Soraelimcs it was found 
impossible to raise the sums requisite for the 
service of the state ; and we frequently hear of 
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armies having been disbanded in the m^t iiri? 
tical momeiTt of public exigency, sLiid eVen oil 
the eve of victory and conquest, for vir/iiit of the 
means of supporting and paying them* Th|i* 
^naticfial treasures, when thus collected, wece 
^so liable to be seized by usurpera«and rebeiil|; 
of wliicli we have Several instances in anqient; 
history. \ These, and many other evil^s,. are, either, 
wholly renfoved, or at least .exceedingly 
nished, by the fuivling.system, which establishes, 
a regular mode of proportioning' the national 
revenue to the public expenditure, and provid- 
ing foi^any^ extraordinary exigency of the state, 
without making oppressive, exorbitant, and tin- 
expected demands on the subject, with whioli jj? 
might,, perhaps, be iTi some cases, impossible ito 
comply. 

It may be objected, tbat^the natural opera tidli: 
of the funding system iapto jin.ppsffe the increasing > 
burdens oii posterity. This objection, however^' i 
loses all its force, when it is considered, th(^^ 
together with the national debt, the» grenfjg^fi ; 
niiLional advantages are also«traAsmitted to spe-*^ 
ceccling generations- In coiyunclton tjith 
increased public debt, each existing generatiem ) 
transmits to that succeeding it the inheriwiD'cei 
of a mass of political and social advantagesi, a jj 
country more highly cultivated, a commer^^'! 
worn extended, arts and , sciences jiiore. inii-,' 
proved, society more civilized, and the possess-; 
sion of all those blessings secured by an excel^l 
lent jeoustitution; founded on the sourest priadf^^ 
z 3 . 
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af public justice and r^itional li berty. , On 
|re6tUng to so noble an inheritance, posterity 
^not murnnir atfindjng it incumbered withu 
rtgage, which does not diminish its real 
lae, and whicji has been contracted \fith 
V!ew of inrproving* the pjitriraony. 

‘ As 'the funding sj’stem is peculiar to modern 
finance, and was unknown to the ancients, so has 
' tbeKlndftuce of power, ever since the extraordi- 
liary aggrandisement of the iiouse of Austria, 
under Charles V, been a leading consideration 
in the general system of European politics,^ and 
an- object for which oceans of blooci'have been 
spilt. Thousands, and it mtiy, without exagge- 
Tatioiv even be'said, iiullions of human victims 
bitve been*"sacrificc<l on the altar of the phim- 
tom^'wlYiCh seems now to luive disappeared. 
The smafler, and, iwdeed, some of the greater 
powers, appear to havd little influence in, the 
;P^flitical system ; and Great Hritain, France, and 
Russia seems’ to be ilie only three powers, which, 
to come, will, cast the polilicri scale and 
determine the iVtebf the w’orld, until the North 
empjre shall accjiiire the same ascen- ’ 
jfWcy in the new world, which those powers ap- 
pear likely to possess on the old continent. 

As those already mentioned are some cf the 
most conspicnoiis features in the political aspect 
6f the world, so docs the rapid progn ss of eivi- 
hzaiion, and all its appendages, make a distin- 
^bished figure in the picture of modern society. 
I^e have already seen how a complicated train 
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of causes have operated, tli’rough a long succe^ 
sion of ages, to advance or retard the civili:» 
tioii and improvement lof® the human specietfjj 
The progress of liberty,, the advancement of 
•knovCledge, the invention or* improvement 
afrts, ijciences, and manufactures, the exjiension^ 
of commerce, the discovery of America, and the 
influx of wealth from that*quarter, constitutes a . 
combination of causes, wliich, by a rcci[fR)cal 
and, united operation, have produced this great, 
effect, \lic civilization of modern Europe. - -/ 
Olie yisibje and necessary conserjjucnce^of this ^ 
general civilization, is the diffusion of opulence^. 
and consequently of luxury, ampng the people.^^ 
The prevalence of lyxiiry, among ajl ranks of 
people, in modern Europe, has furnished ati^^ 
ample subject of deelamatiofi to self-authorised 
reformers, moralists, and ‘petty politicians. Ip' 
realitv, it is, however, no more than a natural ‘ 
eonscqucace of the udvancement of civilization;" 
and the acquisition of riches, in co-opecatfoti ’ 
with lliat universal princi()le^ of;hutnan natHrjS 
which excites men to enjoy what tljcy po3SC9s. : 
Those declaiitters remiud'us, that luxury caused' 
the downfal of the greatest empires of tite 
ent world, and from thence would ’infer, that- 
hs effects will he the same on the nations of ,: 
modern Europe ; but it does not appear to have, 
been the luxury of the people, but that of an-i^ 
effeminate coflrt, which occasioned or at leagt. 
accelerated the fall of the Babylonian, Persi^ ' 
5 * 
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8 1 Mne other ftibnarchies. That species of 
:ury which is diftused throiigbout a whole na- 
h> and exists among the middle and lower 
^es of the people, has. not that fatal tcn- 
cy ; but is^ on the contrary, the principal 
support of- trade 'and manufactiires, and 
grand^'stimulus of national and individual in- 
dukry. . 

Tl^ere is also another essential dlfffcrcnce be- 
tween the governiiients and political systems of 
. the ancients and those of the moderns; the 
• former, for fhe, most part, owed their opu^-iice, 
well as their aggrandisement, to conquest ; 

■ and when the military enthusiasm, to. which 
they owed their greatuessj had ^ubsided, they 
often fell prey to the first' barbarous invader. 
The nations of modern Europe, on the contrary, 
.pwe their w^oalth, and most of their advantages, 
to commerce ; and if luxury produce ignorance 
■ among, a . people, who.^e genius and politics are 
entirely military, it excites industry, and rouses 
cfj^ertioh, in a commercial nation. It is not 
fiixury, therefore, ‘‘but supineness and iiidolcnee, 
which are baneful to a stale. The luxury and 
Hiplendour of a court are not incompatible with 
anattehticn to public affairs; nqr the luxury of 
> individuals inconsistent with the management of 
. their private concerns. The popular d.eelaimers 
against the political and moral vices of th(/ times 
would do well to consider, that1as»luxury cannot 
plroperly be defined any thing else than an extra- 
vagant expenditure, too great for the circum- 
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stances of the party on whom the imputation ^ 
fixed, it is not easy to determine what isluxur^ 
in dinereiit situations of for what is luxury^ 
in one, is hare convenience it] another. Luxury 
4 ilways begins where conveuiei^ce ends, but it is 
q^'ten diflicult to fix the line of deinat;|»ati6n. * 
After contemplating the state of that part of 
tlie moral system, ^with wlycli we are thennost 
acquainted, and in which we are the most yj^ex^ 
eslcd, if we extend our observations still farther, 
and take a more comprehensive view of human . 
nutuVj, influenced and modified by political- 
and religious systems, intellectual tlieories, and 
social habits, although we see Christianity daily 
acquiring a greater extension. By reason of the 
vast empire of the Spaniards, and th^ncreasing 
powder of the North American republicp beyond 
the Atlantic, as also by tb« siggrandisement of' 
the Russian empire, wBich now* extends over 
all the northern regions t)f Asia, as well as by^ 
the colonies and missionaries of Grreat Britain, 
and, other European naticyis; yet we •see tke 
greatest part of Asia, and ahnos\ the whole of 
Africa, under tlie power of despotism uud the 
influence of suporsiilion. All the northern parts 
of Africa, with Egypt, Arabia, the XurkisliiJo- 
niinions, Persia, a great part of India and Tarlary 
are in the profession of the Mahometan religion, 
while^a still greater part of the Indians and Tar- 
tars adhere to those of the Bramins, and of the 
Lama of Thibet. The iiihfibiiants of the vast 
and populous countries of China, Japan, Ton- . 
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S&iiH and Cochin thina, adhere to the various 
]||^s of Foe or Confucius, or else lb that of 
|t; and each pf the systems, established 
i||^ these oriental nations, brandies out into 
Imber of subdivisions. The extensive conn- 
5es of Sjain, Pogu, Ava, &:c. situated to iljc 
fastxv^ the bay of Bengal, have systcMiis of their 
own equally absurd; and the vast iiueiiorand 
southern parts of Africa, except the empire of 
Abyssinia, where the religion is composed of 
a mixture, of Judaism and Cliristianity, and 
perhaps of some Mahometan superstition^) are 
immersed id the depths of religious and intellect* 
tiial barbarisin. We know but little of the poH- 
tical and religious systems established in many 
pf the countries, just meniioned. They are sel- 
dopi visited by intelligent travellers, and history 
affords us no inforqiation relative to the origin 
or formation cf their different religious or poli- 
tical institutions. > We«.know^ however, enough 
to see, that after such along succession of ages, 
inankind emerge but slowly from barbarism and 
Ignorance ; atd t^iut the illuminating radiance 
of Christianity, as yet, shines only on a small 
l^rt of the human race. 

*Among the numerous historical and moral 
questions which might be propounded, and 
which it is impossible to solve, the reason might 
be demanded why there exists such a difference 
in the intellectual improvements of different na- 
tions, and why the arts and sciences, lilcrnturc 
and civilization, have made so great a progress 
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ill some, countries, while others have scarc^i^ • 
yet emerged from their primeval ignorance. IMk 
most remark/ible links jftliat great chaia^« 
causes and effects^ which has produced this 
distinction among the nations, ^incieiit and m(j- 
dfrn, with whose history we h*ave any*ac(yiaint-" 
a nee, are tolerably conspicuous. The circum- 
stances which cmiaed the ri»e, ilie progress, and 
the decline of the arts and sciences, iind lit€Tary 
knotviedge, in Babylon and Egypi, as ivell as 
among the Greek and Romans, and since among' 
the fciodcrn Europeans, arc sufficiiimtly disiin-^ 
guishablc among the crowd of moral occurrences 
which fill the pages of history, and by the effects 
they have produced, djversify, with innumerable 
shaders, the ever varying picture of Tinman ex- 
istence. Of the history of many other nations, 
however, wc arc totally ignorant^; but^omeof 
them do not ap|>car to have ever made any ad- 
vancenieiit beyond tlic*arts of necessity; iiV 
some we perceive a regard to conveniency, and 
in oiIuMs a certain degree*eveii pf luxury, but 
with a very small progress in inteliectiuil pn- 
prf)vemeiit. Some nations, as tin? Hindoos and 
the Ciiinesc, appear to have made considerable 
advances in scientific and lilcraiy knowledge, 
and ill the arts and ernbellislimenis of civilized 
life, at a very early period# Jt is beyond a doubt, 
that those oriental nations In. I made no inctmsi- 
derable advancement in th >se things b?lore al- 
most any marks of civilization were discoverable 
among the most polite of the modern uauous of 
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Europe, and in all probability before . the Ro- 

» B, or the Greek themselves, had made any 
t progress in knowjedge ; yet neither scien- 
tific nor literary improvements vvere ever car- 
ried to such a pbch among the Eastern nations 
as among ilac Gret’ks, the Romans, and the mo- 
dern Europeans blit, on the contrary, seems to 
have long remained stationary in those coun- 
tries? Tlie decline of the Hindoo learning, in 
the laller ages., may readily be accounted, for, 
by the circumstance of the subversion of their 
political power and importance, and iheiWsub- 
jeclion to the yoke of the Tartar invaders, who 
established the Mahometan religion, and the 
Mogul empire in India, and rendered that cele- 
brated counii y for many ages a ibealre of revo- 
lutions and of crimes. But it is difficult to find 
a satisfactory rcascin^ why the Chinese, after 
.having, at a very earW period, made greater 
progress in science ano literature than most, if 
' not any of the western nations, should, as it 
Were, haYC'Sto|iped at a fixed point of improve- 
ment, without advancing any farther during a 
period of many centuries, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to account for this phenomenon ; perhaps, 
if wc were better accjiiainied with the ancient 
and modern history of that eelebraled people, 
the difiiculty might either vanish, or be consi- 
derably lessened ; and this remarkable cifeurn- 
stance in the history of the human mind be 
ascribed to its true cause. The Chinese, ac- 
cording to the histories of that nation, trails- 
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niittecl to us by their owii wrhtrs, have bcoti lefts 
exposed to foreign invasion, less harassed by ex-|' 
tefnal wats, and less agitated by inlernal coimno- 
tions, than almost any otlAr naiioji ; Jnid scarcely 
any great empire has, during so long a period* 
political existence, underggifc so few revolt^ 
tions;*for the Tartar conquest, one gf the 
greatest and most important revolutions whieli 
ever happened in* China, was no more than a 
transfer of the sovereignty from one family to 
another, and made little or no sfiteration in th« 
natit^al institutions, and the genius of the peo- 
ple, as ihe Tartars adopted the mariners of the 
Chinese, in every particular, even to their dress, 
instead of compelling them to to the 

customs and usages of 4he conquerors^ in which, 
circumstances considered, the Tartars djsplayed 
a masterpiece of sound sense and good policy. 

This view of the Cliigesc hi'itiwy, dtJineaiecl 
from the accounts of ihelrown writers, appear-; 
on considering the local circumstances of liiat 
country, a pretty just representaliori. . China, 
at an early period, repleni-GejJ wi^li inhabiuints, 
and organized in a tegular political «^’slcm, was 
far the most populous and most pcTwcrfuI empire 
in the eastern parts of Asia. Senaraiei! hy ^im- 
mense desarls from the western cdu. lines, it 
had seldom any attack to apprehend from that 
quaryLT. The nations te liie soath, or 
west, were far interior in sireiigili, and an hie 
most part under the power, or ac least the in tla- 
€nce, of the Chinese empire. Oil the cast cue 
2 A 
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sea was its barrier, and consequently the north- 
ern ♦Von tier was the only vulnerable part on 
which China appr^ehended and actually experi- 
enced an invasion from foreign enemies. This 
fronMer they fortified with that celebrated wall, 
which h?8 been r.o much talked of, and which, 
allhcugh it exists a remarkable monument of 
the industry of the Chinese nation, was not 
found sufficient to resist the assaults of the Tar- 
tars, the only enemy which that empire ever had 
to fear. The invasion and conquest of that 
country, by the successors of Zingis Khan^ was, 
however, oV a desultory nature, and does not 
appear to have produced any very considerable 
revolution in the genius, manners, and general 
stale of the people ; and the last "J’artar con- 
quest, as already observed, was productive of as 
little alteration in this respect. In such a state 
of ;oca! security and political stability ; joined 
to the advantages of, a fertile soil and happy 
climate, it is somew hat wonderful, that the Chi- 
nese, al’rer having at so early a period displayed 
the activity ef the national genius, by as great 
a progr'\<s in arts, science, and philosophy, as 
any of the nations of antiquity, without excep- 
tion, should have so soon arrived at the ne plus 
ultra of their intellectual and scienrific attuin- 
ments, and have remained to this day, in that 
respect, in the very same slate in which they 
were many centuries ago. It is impossible, with 
the imperfect knowledge which the Europeans 
have of tlie Chinese; and their history; to assign 

8 
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with any degree of certainty the true cause of 
this singular circumstance. If we should hazard 
a conjecture, it seems harc^y possible to attri- 
bute it to any thing ^se thim a slavish at- 
jtachment to established systems, customs, and 
ffurrent opinions^ which extinguishes the spint 
of enquiry and improvement in both aeligion 
and philosophy, and in every department of hu- 
man science : and of w^hich the eflects are dis- 
coverable at one period or another in the history 
of almost every people. Whether the Creator 
andlSupremc Disposer of who, in filling lip 
the imlhcn^iy of his plan, peopTbd the earth 
with various orders of beings, frommian down 
to the lowest insect, has, in his infinite wisdom, 
thought proper to dfttinguish different nations 
and races of men by a different measure of intcl-^ 
Icctual powers; wc, who s^e human nature mo- 
dified and influenced by a thosisand* external 
and adventitious circuri^tances, are not compe- 
tent to determine. It is almost equally difficult 
to conceive in what degree physical^ circum- 
stances may operate on the^meptal faculties of 
the inhabitants of different climates^ If we con- 
template and compare the ancient and present 
slate of Italy, and Greece, as well as of al] the 
nations of modern Europe, and mak£ just reflec- 
tions of the decline of Grecian literature, and 
Koi^an valour, as well as on the extraordinary 
adfancemeni of the formerly barbarous nations 
of Europe, in every species of intellectual im- 
provement, it will appear that the faculties of 
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the human mind, are much more strongly influ- 
<:nccfl, and its progress in knowledge snore de- 
cidedly dcterinined ,hy moral than physical c*ir- 
cuinsta’ices. Jn regard to bodily strength and 
constitution, physical causes may probably have 
a tmore po^verl'iil inthienco. 'I’he inhabitants cf 
the soKsilierly climates are genernlly de^icribed as 
inierior in strength and courage to those of the 
more norlhcrn countries; but notwilhslanding 
this general representation, aaiumber of ex'cep- 
must be admilled. Perhaps the generality 
of the cas(‘ may be called in question ; and' it is 
far from being certain, that the people ot Africa, 
and some of ihe souiliern parts of Asia, arc infe- 
rior in borlily strength to the Europeans and nor- 
thern Asiatics. It is, however, certain, that warm 
climates relax the springs of action, and rcMuler 
the inhabitants less .inclined to vigorous exer- 
lions oF'cillie/ body or* mind. The wealth and 
abuii(l;^:ice generally furnished by the luxuriant 
soil and gonial climate of the southern regions, 
ani often supposed to have given the natives a 
taste for luxu y, but this is certainly an erro- 
neous hypothesis. The nations of the south do 
not live more but less luxuriously than those of 
the their luxury, liowever, is of a differ- 

cut cast, and more tinctured with cireminacy 
and indolence. This is imagined to be the true 
reason why the soulheia nations have so t>ften 
been conquered by those of the north. It may 
indeed be remarked, that the greatest and most 
remarkable migrations of the human race have 
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been made from the northern towards the south- 
ern regions, and that the latter have coinmorPly* 
Allien a prey to the northe|fi conquerors; whereas 
the people of warmer* climates have never, in 
any one instance, extended their conquests very 
far to the north^. Neither riie Bal|ylonians,*the 
rersums, nor llie Saracens, the most Southerly 
of any of the great conq^uering nations menti- 
oned in liiistory, ever proceeded far to th^north. 
ward ; out it miwt also be considered, that they 
had no inducement to carry their artps that way. 
TItLi northern nations bad many and strong in- 
ducethentS to migrate and seek, for conquest and 
rid ICS in tlie pleasant, fertile and wealthy coun- 
tries of tiie south ; but the people of those coun- 
tries could have iid temptation k> allure tbem 
into the impervious wildernesses and morassaa 
•of the northern regions : and this may probably 
be one reason why l<iie northSrn nations were 
never conquered by ^hose of the south, smd 
which may have operated as powerfully in that 
respect as the siipposed^inferiority'tft* strongtli 
and courage, and other ntarifd qualiHcations, 
ill the people of the southern cliinfites.^ 

If we could clearly see all the diflerent com- 
bination of circumstances which have, through 
a succession of ages, diversified anil ilctermined 
the condition of nations, we should, perhaps, 
iiiitfl that a train of moral causes, forming them- 
selves into an infinity of combinations, and ope- 
rating with an infinite variety of iirflucnces, has 
determined the degree of intellectual perfection 

7 
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to which they can ^'each, as well as tb{» place 
they must hold in Kiie political scale, and that 
no essential physical fr^iflerence between the difi- 
ferent nations, into which the human species is 
divided, exists; but that all seeming distinction 
oF'that kind, all apparent intcllectuarpre-emi-; 
nence Of int]eriority, depend upon a combina- 
tion of cau«;s, under the direction of that Provi- 
dence. whi. ,jhas marked out the course of hu- 
man affair, -..-pd set both to notions and indivi- 
duals tlHiq'f (iunds, which they cannot pass. 

In taking a retrospective view ot the long 
revolution of ages, filled by the successive gene- 
rations of mankind, and contemplating the va- 
xicg.«ed i cene of human existence, the mind is 
ast^^iisi.iied a^ the wonderful exhibition, and can- 
no , e^ram from making serious reflections on 
thi * "finsitory state* of all sublunary things. 
When we contemplate die subversion of em- 
pires, the fall of conquerors, the extinction of 
their families, and the inefficaey of all their pro- 
jects and performances, we perceiv'^ the short- 
lived nature of all the objects of human ambi- 
tion. The ktngs, the heroes, and conquerors of 
antiquity, are no more; their very bones arc 
]ong<ago reduced to dust, and their names 
which are all that is left of them in this world 
are only an empty sound. Their posterity is 
either long since extinct, or tlieir descendvnls 
are mixed with the great mass of the vulgar, 
undistinguished and unknown. Many lineal 
descendants of the most celebrated personages 
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of anti^^y are among ihe irnmber of po<ff Ia-» 
bourers and mechanics of the \, *esent day ; and 
while their progenitors boje |u|^ over mankind, 
the ancestors of the princes, thd philosophers 
ar^ literati of the modern world, jivere leading a 
wandering and savs^c life in the immense wil« 
dernesses of Denmark, Noryyay, Sweden, flus- 
sia, Poland, and Germany countries which 
were all in a state of barbarism, whi’ Grc^e 
and Rgmc were flourishing in arts and and 
in the meridian of their glory. So cu •; ately* 
has alitiuman power been overturned, that one 
of the most cSlebrated writers of*the lastcen- 
tury, says, that not one family can be found, 
either in Rome, or any ot^er part of ttajy, 
which can with certainly trace its genealogy 
from the ancient Romans. Such are the*vi '.is 
situdes of this ever changing* scene, exhibi* d 
on the moral theatre of the world. ^ * 

The philosopher, who ],^kes a retrospective 
view of the history of mankind, and contem- 
plates, with t^pirit of obseiyation aad’ftflec-> 
tion, the complicated and interesting drama of 
human existence, throughout all its silcces«iv& 
and variegated scenes, from the easiest period 
of historical record to the present day, witt, 
perhaps, find no difliculty in perceiving that 
imperious circumstances fix the destiny of na- 
tions and of individuals ; th*at various combina- 
tions of physical and moral causes, incalculably 
numerous, and extremely complex, determine 
the political, religious, intellectual, and sobial 
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condition of mankind ; that all thing®’ to 

tlie^accomplishmcnt of one vast and mysterious 
plan ; and that llie history of hnnuin affairii, 
and the histo*-y*of Dh'ine Pioviclence, are esscii- 
.tially the same. 

Thes« obser'satioHs and rcTit?clions, on the 
history of our species, are oiTercd to }oi;r con- 
sideration by an afiectionafe friciifrl, at your 
own request; and you wiii iindoublcdly make 
this further rcllcction on the vicissitudes of sub- 
lunary llrinjfs, that however exallod.ihc statiun 
of any individual may be, or however e.yeiisivi: 
and cor].s|/icuoLis his sphere of aotioii, its dura- 
tion is (extremely short ; and that the revolution 
of a few yem's puts an end to all artificial dis- 
tinction.'. and places the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor, the victor and the vanquished, 
on the same level. And you will he rcadv to 
make this conclusion, that, as in a dramatic re- 
presentation, it is of little consequence to the 
actors which of them appears in the character 
of th'^* prince, or which in that of the peasant, 
since all are equal as soon as the play is ended 
so it is sm affair of trifling importance what part 
we are destined to perform in the drama of,hu- 
nan life; the great point of consequence to us 
is, how our respective parts are acted. 

1 am, Sir, your’s, &c. 


THE END. 





